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RULES 


OF THE 

^0ciet|T far tlje ||ramotioit of IjcKenit Studies. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows; — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archseological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. IMembers, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

h 
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5- The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 

June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 

may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 

given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 

at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 

immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-clection. 
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1 8. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
ne.xt Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 

26. The .Annual Subscription of Members shall beone guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription rnaj- be 
compounded for by a single payment of .£^15 15^., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January i, 1905, shall paj' on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Lift- 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

b 2 
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29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. It at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and it at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may, at their discretion, elect for a period not 
exceeding five years Student-Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Election of Members. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Council 
by means of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an educational body and be a Member of the 
Society, that he is a bona fide Student in subjects germane to the 
purposes of the Society. 

34. The Annual Subscription of a Student-Associate shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the ist of January in each year. In 
case of non-payment the procedure prescribed for the case of a defaulting 
Ordinary iMembcr shall be followed. 

35. Student-A.ssociates shall receive the Society's ordinary publications, 
and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary ^Meetings, and 
to read in the Library. They shall not be entitled to borrow books from 
the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern Slides, 
or to vote at the Society’s Meetings. 

36. A Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member’s entrance 
fee of two guineas, and shall forthwith become an Ordinary Member. 

37. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall' be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associate,s, 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Titcinber of the Society of the changes proposed. 



RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


AT 19 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


I . That the Hellenic Library be administered by the Library 
Committee, which shall be composed of not less than four members, two 
of whom shall form a quorum. 

II . That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Societ\-’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
10.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. (Saturdays, 10 A.M. to i P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from Jul}' 20 to xVugust 31 (inclusive). 

VI I . That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books, except under special circumstances, be sent 

beyond the limits ot the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows; — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, wfith the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian may reclaim it. 
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(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 

borrower. 

(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 

vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances : — 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 

Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, it they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XL That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 

XII. That the following be the Rules defining the position and 
privileges of Subscribing Libraries : — 

a. Subscribing Libraries are entitled to receive the publications of 

the Society on the same conditions as Members. 

b. Subscribing Libraries, or the Librarians, are permitted to purchase 

photographs, lantern slides, etc,, on the same conditions as 
Members. 

c. Subscribing Libraries and the Librarians are not permitted to hire 

lantern slides. 

d. A Librarian, if he so desires, may receive notices of meetings 

and may attend meetings, but is not entitled to vote on 
questions of private business. 

e. A Librarian is permitted to read in tbe Society’s Library. 

f. A Librarian is not permitted to borrow books, either for his own 

use, or for the use of a reader in the Library to which he is 
attached. 


The Library Coaunittee. 

Mr, G. F. Hill. 

Mr. F. H. M.VKvSHALL {Ho>i. Librarian). 

Mr. J. ff. B. Pexoyre {Librarian). 

Mr. Arthur Smith. 

Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Librarian, 
at 19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
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,, The Library of Xew College. 
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„ The Library of Queen’s College. 

„ The Library of St. John’s College. 

„ The Library of Trinity College. 

„ The L’nion Society. 
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Plymouth, The Free Library. Plymouth. 

Preston, The Public Library and .Museum, Preston. 

Pending, The Library of University College, Reading. 

Sheffield, The University Library, Shedietd. 

St. Andrews, The University Library, St. Andrews, IV.B. 

Uppingham, The Library of L ppinghaiii School, School House. Upptnstham. 

COLONIAL. 

Adelaide, The University Librari-, Adelaide, S. Au.dralia. 

Christchurch, The Library of Canterbury College, Christchurch, N.Z. 

Montreal, The McGill University Library, Montreal. Canada. 

Ontario, The University Library, Quee/is L niversity, Kingston. Ontario. 

Sydney, The Public Library, Sydney. New South IVales. 

,, The L niversity Library, Sydney. New South J Tales. 

Toronto, The University Library, Toronto. 

Wellington, The General .Assembly Library, IVellington, N.Z. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Albany, The New York State Library, Albany, New York, U.S.A. 

Allegheny, The Carnegie Free Library. Allegheny. Pa.. U.S.A. 

Amherst, The Amherst College Library. Amherst, Mass.. U.S.A. 

Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, .Michigan, U.S.A. 
Berkeley, The University of California Library, Berkeley. California, U.S.A. 
Baltimore, The Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, .Maryland, U.S.A. 

,. The Library of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. .Maryland, U.S.A. 

„ The Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore, Maryland. U.S.A. 

Boston, Museum of Fine .Arts, Boston. Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

,, The Public Library, Boston. .Massachusetts. U.S.A. 

Boulder, The University of Colorado Library, Boulder. Colorado, U.S.A. 

Brooklyn, The Brooklyn Institute of .Arts and .Sciences, Brooklyn. New York. U.S.A. 

„ The Public Library, yVaT.,’ £/US'..d. 

Brunswick, The Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick. .Maine. U.S.A. 

Br^ Mawr. The Brin .Mawr College Library, Bryn .Mawr, Pa.. U.S.A. 

California, Stanford University Library, California. U.S.A. 

Cambridge, The Harvard L niversity Library, Cambridge. Massachusetts, USA 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 'chafel Hill, North Carolina, U.S.A. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press. Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Cincinnati, Hie Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 

I’he University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati. Ohio, U.S.A. 

Cleveland, The Cleveland Public Librar>. Cleveland, Ohio. U.S.A. 
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Clinton, The Hamilton College Library, Clinto?i, Xew York, U.S.A. 

Columbia, The University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Miswiri, i'.S.A. 

Delaware, The Library of Ohio Wesleyan University, Dehnoare, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Evanston, The North-Western University Library, Evanston. Illinois, U.S.A. 

Grand Rapids, The Public Library, Grand Rapids, Muhistan, U.S.A. 

Hanover, The Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, Xesv Hampshire, US. .4 
Iowa City, The University of Iowa Library, losva City. lo-.va, U..S.A. 

Ithaca, The Cornell University Library, Ithaca. .\ew York, L'.S.A. 

Jersey City, The Free Public Library, ytvjYi' City. Ah’zv /er.\ey, U.S.A. 

Lansing, The State Library, Lanu'ng^. Michigan. U.S.A. 

Lawrence, The University of Kansas, Lazorence. Kansaz, U.S..4. 

Lowell, The City Library, Lozocll. IMass., U.S.A. 

Middletown, The Library of Wesleyan University, Middletozun. Conn., U..^.A. 

Mount Holyoke, The IMoum Holyoke College Library. South Hadley. .Mass., U.S..4. 
Mount Vernon, Cornell College Library, Mount Vernon. lozoa, USA. 

New Haven, The Library of Yale University, Meza Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

New York, The Library of the College of the City of Xew York. Nezxj York, U.S.A. 
„ The Library of Columbia University, Nezu York, N. 1'., U.S.A. 

„ The Metropolitan Museum of -\rt, Xezv York, .V. I'., U.S.A. 

„ The Public Library, jVezt.' i’o/k. A’. K, U.S.A. 

Northampton, Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass., U.S.A. 

Philadelphia, The Library Company, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

,, The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, US. A. 

,, The Museum of the Lbiiveisity, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S..4. 

Pittsburg, The Carnegie Library, Pittsburg. Pa., U.S.A. 

Poughkeepsie, The Vassar Library, Poughkeepsie, Nezo York, U.S.A. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIE 


SESSION 1910-11. 

Tlie Council begs leave to submit the following report on the work of 
the Society for the Session 1910-11 : — - 

Changes on the Council, &c. — To-day the President ; Prof Percy 
Gardner) vacates the Chair which he has occupied for the statutory five 
years. The foundation of the Roman Society, and the change to a new 
home, will remain outstanding events of the time he has occupied the Chair. 
They have very great pleasure in nominating as President for the next 
period of five \'ears their distinguished colleague Sir Arthur Evans. 

ivlr. Guy Dickins, Mr. D. S. Robertson, and Mr. A. iM. Woodward are 
nominated for election on the Council. 

The Council have recently raised the list of Honorary Members to the 
statutory number of 40 bj' offering Honorary Membership to two dis- 
tinguished foreign archaeologists : Dr. Walthcr Amelung, whose great 
work on the Sculpture of the Vatican may be said to form the most 
important addition to the recent literature of sculpture ; and H. E. 
Halil Bc}’, who succeeds the late Hamdy Bey as Director of the Imperial 
Museums at Constantinople. 

In Air. S. H. Butcher, who died in January, the Council has first one of 
its most eminent Members. Mr. Butcher had served on the Council almost 
from the foundation of the Societ\-, and had been a Vice-President since 
1897. Not only as a distinguished Hellenist, but as a Alember of Parliament 
for the Universit}" of Cambridge, as President of the Classical .Association 
and more recently of the British Academy, Mr. Butcher's great influence 
helped to keep the Society in touch with the wider aspects of scholarshii) and 
research. Within the last few days, the sudden death of Air. II. G. Dakyns. 
the accomplished translator of Nenophon, has deprived the Council ot an 
active Alcmbcr, who, in spite of his residence forty miles out of London, had 
for many years been assiduous in his attendance at Aleetings, and dc\ otcd 
to the interests of the Society. IVofcssor Adolf Alichaelis of Strassburg, 
who died during the >'ear, had been an Honorary Alcmbcr of the Socict}- 
since 1 88 1, when his name was included in the list of archaeologists upon 
whom that distinction was first conferred. 

Question of Greek in Education. — The Council, feeling that the 
present time is a critical one for the position of Greek in education, has 
appointed a Committee to consider the situation, and, if possible, to rccom- 
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mend practical measures. It will be understood that it is not the aim of 
the Council to commit the Society to any corporate action in the contro- 
versy with regard to what is known as ‘compulsory Greek at Oxford or 
Cambridge (on which controversy different members of the Society hold 
different views), but to ensure that, under whatever conditions, a proper 
place may be assigned to Greek in any scheme of education. The Com- 
mittee has held several meetings, and is collecting infirmation on a 
comprehensive scale. 

The Promotion of Roman Studies. — The Roman Society has now 
been in existence for nearly half a year, and in the last report of the 
Council of the Hellenic Society it was intimated that arrangements for 
reciprocal privileges between the two bodies were in contemplation. These 
have been carried out on the following lines : — The Hellenic Society has 
extended its premises, and taken in the new body as a tenant. The 
Roman Society uses its quarters for office and editorial purposes, and it 
has been arranged that the books and slides of both Societies should form 
one Library, the whole being maintained on the finst floor, and free in 
respect of access and all facilities to members of both Societies. The 
Roman Society, besides paying rent for part of the top floor, makes a 
contribution (at present fixed at £ 2 ^) for these privileges, while a further 
economy is effected by a sharing of some office expenses. This arrange- 
ment was made in the first instance rather with a view to fostering a 
long-cherished venture than to striking an exact bargain, and will doubt- 
less work equitably as time goes on. 

Considering the time the Roman .Society has been in e.xistence, it has 
a very promising roll of subscribers, and the first half of it.s Journal, now 
in active preparation, promises to be of special interest. The Society has 
also already carried out a scheme for making accessible a series of casts 
of the more important Romano-British Antiquities. It has been fortunate 
in securing as its Secretary Mr. G. D. Hardingc-Tyler. 

General Meetings. — Three General Meetings have been held, at 
the first of which, held on November 8th, 1910, iMr. G. F. Hill read a 
paper on Some Graeco-Phoenician Shiines. The paper dealt with the 
architectural and religious types which appeared on the coins of the great 
Phoenician cities, from the beginning of the coinage in the fifth century 
l!.C. to its clo.se in the reign of Gallienus. Generally speaking, at most 
cities there were two pairs of deities, or one pair (Baal and Astarte, to use 
the most convenient name.s) appearing in two forms, a marine form 
worshipped in the sea-ports, and a celestial form in the hills ; with the 
latter the lion was especially associated. At Aradus Baal-Arvad was first 
found as a fish-god, afterwards as Poseidon ; at Baitokaike in the hills 
behind there corresponded to him a celestial Zeus, with a goddess-consort 
resembling the ‘ Syrian Goddess.’ At Berytus, the marine Baal-Berit 
(Poseidon) had a consort Beroe (a water-nymph; ; to this pair corresponded. 
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in the hills, the celestial Baalmarcod and his consort. At Sidon Astarte 
appeared both as the marine city-goddess and as a lion-riding celestial 
goddess ; a wheeled shrine was used for carrying a sacred stone associated 
with her. At Tyre the marine Heracles- IMelqarth had a celestial counter- 
part as Heracles-Astrochiton, and each had a consort. At Tripolis there 
were important cults, with a great altar of Zeus Hagios, a celestial Baal, 
associated with the Sun and Moon ; and of Astarte in association, 
apparently, with the Dioscuri. The well-known temple at Byblus con- 
taining a sacred cone was probably sacred to Adonis, the local Baal, or 
else to Astarte. Other interesting shrines were those of Astarte at 
Caesarea-Arca, which was probably rock-cut, and a portable shrine of a 
double-axe deity at Ace-Ptolemais. A discussion followed, in whicli Mr. 
H. H. Statham, Miss Gertrude Bell, and Sir Henry Howorth took part. 

On February 14, 1911, Prof. Ernest Gardner discussed a Polycleitan 
Head in the British Museum. This head, from Apollonia, was recognised 
as a replica of the head of the Westmacott athlete ; several other copies 
were known, and the relation of these offered an interesting problem. In 
the case of the Diadoumenos of Polycleitus they had an independent Attic 
variant as well as Atticising copies ; and in the case of the athlete pouring 
oil — probably an invention of the Myronic School — they had a Polycleitan 
variant. The motive of the Westmacott statue had been variously inter- 
preted ; the view that has met with most acceptance was that he was 
placing a wreath on his head ; the identification as the statue of Cyniscus 
rested on no certain evidence and was made improbable b)' the dating of 
Cyniscus to 460 B.c. 

The Westmacott and other copies seemed to be derived from a Poly- 
cleitan bronze original. But other copies or variants differed considerably 
from these ; the Barracco copy showed Myronic tendencies ; the Eleusis 
copy and the Apollonia head both showed the softer, almost sentimental 
tendency of Attic art, leading towards the character associated with 
Praxiteles. The type was found in the Parthenon frieze ; the question, in 
the case of the Apollonia head, was whether it was to be regarded as a 
more or less independent Attic variant upon the type, or as an Atticising 
imitation of the Polycleitan variant ; probably the latter ; it certainly 
seemed nearer to the original of the Westmacott statue than are the 
Barracco and Eleusis copies. Whether that original was by Polycleitus 
himself or only a work of his school was another problem ; probably the 
latter, if they took the Doryphoros and Diadoumenos as characteristic ; 
but it was not easy to limit the possibilities of variation. Mr. N. Gardiner, 
Mrs. Esdaile, Mr. Baker-Penoyre, Mr. Hill, and i\Ir. H. B. Walters took 
part in the subsequent discussion. 

At the Third General Meeting, held on May 9th, Prof. Ridgeway read 
a paper on ‘ The Origin of the Great Games of Greece’ (Olympic, Pythian, 
Nemean, Isthmian, Panathenaic, Eleusinian), developing the theory that 
they arose out of the worship of dead heroes. The general view is that 
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they originated in the worship of the great divinities with which they 
were connected in the age best known to us. Others hold that the 
Olympic festival sprang from a vegetation cult, while Prof Frazer thinks 
it had an astronomical element. 

Homer mentions not only the funeral games of Patroclus and Qvdipus, 
but in a simile shows that the ordinary occasion of such contests was a 
funeral. Hesiod mentions the funeral games of Amphidamas, whilst such 
games were instituted to honour the dead right down into the classical 
period, for the Phoceans at Agylla (to propitiate their wrath), and for 
Brasidas at Amphipolis (J!.C. 422). 

Taking simple cases first, Prot. Ridgeway referred to the lolaca at 
Thebes, held in honour of lolaus, but later called Heracleia, and to the 
Trophonia and .A.mphiaraea in honour of Trophonius and Amphiaraeus, 
who acquired the addition of Zeus. There were in Aegina Aeaceia, in 
honour of .Aeacus and held by his grave ; in Rhodes there were the 
Tlepolemeia in honour of Tlepolemus, who brought a colon)* from 
Greece. Pindar sings the glories of Rhodes and the Sun-god \ 0 /. vii.), 
but knows of no Helieia, though later the name of Helios was added 
to the Tlepolemeia. At Amyclae were held the Hyacinthia, which, 
though Apollo shared them, never ceased to bear the name of the hero 
H)'acinthus. The hero must have been prior in date, for his name could 
not ha\’e displaced that of Apollo. The first da\* of the H)'acitithia 
was a day of honouring the dead, the contests being held on the second 
day. Prof Ridgeway then referred to the honouring of Opheltes in the 
Ncmcan Games, of Palaemon in the Isthmian, and Pelops in the 
01 )'mpian, In the last case the astronomical clement was late, whilst the 
vegetation theory of Mr. A. B. Cook and Mr. P'. M. Cornford was based on 
a myth of the Idaean Dactyls, which Pausanias himself rejected. He had 
to .sii)* a word about method. In these studies no regard was paid to 
historical perspective ; early and good authorities were pushed aside, and 
some late m)’th. often post-Christian, was taken as a starting-point. No 
progress could be made unless strictl)* scientific method was followed. 
At Delphi Neoptolemus played a leading part in tradition ; there was an 
annual sacrifice to him, and the paintings of Poh gnotus in the Lesche were 
executed in his honour, not in that of Apollo. The Pythian games had 
only begun in 11. C. 6S5, after the fir.st Sacred War and the dedication of the 
Crisacan plain to Apollo, when the Ainphictioncs first took charge of the 
games. A beehive tomb hatl been found at Delphi, an important grave like 
the Pclopium at Oh mpia, whilst certainly in late times, at the Pythian 
festival, horsemen and others came from Thessaly with loo black oxen 
to sacrifice to the hero. The Panathcnaic Games, earlier termed Athenaic, 
were in honour of Athena and Erechtheus, the ancient king who shared 
them with Athena and gave his name to the oldest temple at Athens. 
The name of a hero would hardly, as ahead)* argued, have been added 
to the games of a great divinit)*, the converse being far more probable 
(cf H)*acinthia, Tlepolemeia!. 
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Eleusis is the inner keep of the vegetation spirit theory from Alannhardt 
downwards, Demeter being the corn-mother, and Persephone the young 
blade, whilst Prof. Frazer had followed Miss Harrison in thinking that the 
chief sacred drama was the marriage of Zeus, the sky god, and Demeter, 
a view based entirely on post-Christian writers, but at variance with a 
famous inscription of the fifth century r..C. In this, though the personages 
to whom sacrifice is to be made are recited, Zeus does not appear. The 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, our oldest literary evidence, says not a word 
about Demeter giving corn to Triptolemus ; on the contrary, it assumes 
barley growing at Eleusis before ever Demctcr came. The sacred 
threshing-floor at Eleusis was called after Triptolemus, not after Demeter ; 
Triptolemus is named next after the two goddesses in the inscription. 
Of the two priestly families, the Eumolpidae traced their descent from the 
Thracian Eumolpus, who had brought in certain rites ; the other from 
Triptolemus, Triptolemus had a naos, but it has never been found, 
neither has the naos of Demeter been identified. The explanation might 
be that the naos of Demeter and of Triptolemus, the Anaktoron, the 
Megaron, and the Telestenon were only different names for the one building, 
known as the Hall of Initiation in later times. Thus as Athena shared 
‘ the strong house of Erechtheus,’ the Erechtheum at Athens, so Demcter 
occupied the Palace of Triptolemus at Eleusis. The Agones at Eleusis 
were almost certainly the oldest part of the celebrations there, and these 
were the games once held in honour of Triptolemus, to which the name 
of Demeter was given in later times, as that of Heracles was added to the 
lolaea, that of Helios to the Tlcpolemeia, and those of Zeus and Apollo to 
the Olympic and Pythian festivals. 

Scholars had begun at the wrong end, taking as primar\- the phenomena 
of vegetation spirits, totemism, etc., which really were but secondary, 
arising almost wholly from the primary clement, the belief in the existence 
of the soul after the death of the body. -\s prayer, religion proper, was 
made to the dead, religion must be considered antecedent to magic, which 
is especially connected with the secondary elements. 

Dr. Frazer contended that totemism, the worship of the dead, and the 
phenomena of vegetation spirits should be considered as independent 
factors, and that none of the three should be held to be the origin of the 
others. He quoted sundry details of athletic festivals, particularly the fact 
that man}- were held in an astronomical cycle, which would be hard to 
reconcile with their funerary origin. Incidentally Dr. Frazer claimed that 
the main contention of Dr. Ridgeway’s paper had been made in his edition 
of Pausanias published in 1898. 

Dr. L. R. Farnell thought that caution should be used in an}- attempt 
to refer all the athletic festivals of Hellas to one origin. Were he to select 
any one of many causes, he should be inclined to name the instinctive love 
of the Greek people for outdoor games. 

Miss Jane Harrison pointed out that much depended on the precise 
significance attached to the word ‘ hero.’ 
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Prof. Ridgeway, in rcph’' to Dr. Farnell, pointed out that he had 
carefully confined his doctrine to the Great Games, which he had 
enumerated in his summary. Of course there were plenty of races, etc., 
in Greece not connected with funerals. Prof Frazer had laid great stress 
on the four-}’ear cycle as a difficulty in the funeral origin of the games, 
but Prof Ridgeway pointed out that the astronomical cycles, such as the 
IMetonic, were late, and may have come in with the remaking of the 
games, which must have existed long before r. C. 776 at 01}'mpia and 
B.C. 6S5 at Delphi. The Hymn to Demeter distinctly regards barley at 
Eleusis as antecedent to Demeter worship there. Naturally no mention is 
made in the Hymn of games to Triptolemus, for the hymn is not in his 
honour, but that of the goddess. The hero, however, stands first in all the 
enumerations of the local chiefs. 

Library and Photographic Collections. — The progress in the various 
sections of the Society’s work in this department may be seen at a glance 
from the appended table. 
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H. R. Hall, G. Hempl, P. Jacobsthal, A. P. Laurie, Prof. E. Lowy, Messrs. 
V. Macchioro, V. Alartin, A. Monti, P. Orsi, J. C. Peristianes, Prof E, 
Petersen, IMiss F. IM. Stawell, Prof F. Studniezka, Dr. J. N. Svoronos, 
Prof T. Wiegand, M. Xanthoudidcs, and Dr. T. Zammit. 

Miscellaneous donations of books have also been received from Mr. 
A. E. Bernays, iMr. Gennadias, Mr. F. W. Hasluck, Prof F. Havcrfield, 
Mr. G. F. Hill, Mrs. Janvier, IMr. G. A. Macmillan, Mr. J. Penoyre, Prof 
F. Studniezka, Miss Virtue Tebbs, Mr. A. H. Smith, and Mr. A. H. S. 
Yeames. 

Among the more important acquisitions are the following : — The 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, 
presented by the Trustees of the British Museum ; a substantial section of 
Archaeologia •, Van Berchem and Strzygowski, Amida\ the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ; Kiepert’s Formae Orbis Antiqni ; Mayer, Viezi's in the 
Ottoman Empire-, the Voyage Pittoresque en Sidle-, Phillipson, Topo- 
graphischc Karte dcs Wcstlichen Kleinasiens Antichitix Romane -, 
and The Church of Nativity at Bethlehem, published under the auspices of 
the Byzantine Research Fund. 

Upwards of 2,000 of the larger photographs in the Society’s possession 
have been uniformly mounted and stored in a way which makes them 
easily accessible. This collection is capable of indefinite expansion, and 
is found increasingly useful. 

Generous assistance in the photographic department is acknowledged 
from Prof W. C. F. Anderson, Miss G. Crewdson, Mr. R. M. Dawkins, IMr. 
F. W. Hasluck, Dr. Leaf, Mr. A. J. B. Wace, and Mr. A. M. Woodward. 

Finance. — Last year a balance of £^>0, spent in excess of the amount 
received for the Emergency Fund for furnishing and fitting up the new 
Library premises at Bloomsbury Square, was carried forward in anticipa- 
tion ol further contributions. The Council are glad to report that this 
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policy was justified, a sum of £(>"] having been received during the year. 
A further ,^i8 has been expended, making a total of .^426 in all, and of 
this sum nearly ;^400 has been contributed by special donations. The 
result has been that the Society’s income has only been taxed to the 
extent of ;£'3i in providing the much improved facilities of the new home 
for the Library, and the Council take this opportunity of expressing their 
thanks for the generous support given to this Fund. 

The ordinary income for the past year stands at practically the same 
amount as for the preceding year, the only falling off being in respect of 
the amount received for entrance fees of new members. This deficiency, 
however, has been made good by increases under other headings. The 
figures for the total revenue for the year are some .£^50 higher than last 
year, principally by reason of the inclusion of the amount payable by the 
Roman Society for rent, use of the Librarv’ and services, as agreed between 
the two Societies under the arrangement for the joint occupation of the 
premises at Bloomsbury Square. 

On the expenditure side, increases will be noted in the outlay for rent 
and salaries, and for the cost of cleaning, lighting, etc , for the new 
Library premises. Part of this is recovered from the Roman Society, as 
mentioned above, and by the contributions received from the British 
School at .Athens and the British School at Rome. The Journal has, how- 
ever, cost iji50 less than the preceding year, and mainly owing to this the 
Council is able to show a small surplus of income over expenditure. 

The available cash balance stands at £^^0, as against ;£^955 last year, 
but as the liabilities under the heading of debts payable are £ 2 %o less, 
this difference is more than accounted for. The amount outstanding for 
arrears of subscription, when the accounts were closed, was ;^I34. 

The number of names now on the register of Members is: 40 Honorary 
Members and 949 Ordinary Members. The total for ordinary members 
last year was 947. The number of Subscribing Libraries stands at 200 
the same figure as last year. 

In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman delivered the 
following address : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Annual Report of the Council has given \’ou an 
account of the activities of our Society during the past year, a }-ear as 
full of work, and as successful as any which have preceded it. I do not 
propose, in moving the adoption of the Report, to go over all the ground 
which it covers. But I will select a few points on which I may briefly 
enlarge. 

Two or three deaths which have taken place during the }'ear among 
our supporters call for .some mention. I think naturally in the first 
place of our Vice-President, Mr. S. H. Butcher, who was indeed one 
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of our mainstays, sometimes presiding at our meetings, at all times 
one of our best advisers. If I do not dwell on our debt to him at 
length, it is because I have been so fully anticipated in the Press, 
and in meetings of other Societies. Professor Verrall’s brilliant obituary, 
published in the Proceedings of the British Academy, has left for others 
little to say in praise of Mr. Butcher. A full chorus of appreciation, 
admiration, and affection, without so far as I have seen a single jarring 
note, followed him to a grave, which seems to all of us too early. 

In Sir Nathan Bodington, Principal of the University of Leeds, 
we have lost one who was a most enthusiastic v'otary of Hellenic Studies, 
and did all he could for their cause in the busy cities of the north. I 
travelled with Dr. Bodington among the Greek islands, and I shall 
never forget the eager freshness of his interest in every site which we 
visited, his untiring enterprise, his alertness of intellect. Absorbed in 
the work of organization he had no time for writing but I am sure 
that the chief source of his energy and intellectual freshness came 
from Greece. 

Dr. John Peilc was a scholar of the same kind. 1 cannot speak 
of him without some emotion for he was one of my oldest friends 
and my college tutor ; and it was his lectures on Plato and Theocritus 
which first opened my mind to the delicacy of classical scholarship. 
When I first became an official of the British Museum, Dr. Peilc paid 
me many visits, being most anxious to c.xtcnd his knowledge of Greece 
by the study of works of Greek art. Dr. Peile also was taken away 
from study by the necessities of University business, a great waster of the 
time of so man)- of our best scholars. But in the branch of philology he 
did c.xcellent service to Greek studies at Cambridge. 

One other of our late membeis should be mentioned, iMiss Mar)’ 
Anne Ewart, a woman of varied tastes, strong character, and great 
liberality. She travelled much and intelligent!)- ; and both Newnham 
College and Somerville College have greatly profited b)- her benefactions. 

In one of our Honorary Members, Profes.sor Adolf Michaelis of 
Strassburg, I lose a friend, and Classical Archaeology one of its most 
accomplished representatives. In early )-ears he worked at the Roman 
Institute, and travelled with Dr. Conze in the Greek Islands. But 
he was essentially a museum student, a great .s)-stematizer rather than 
an explorer. The extent of his published work is immense : it poured 
forth in a continuous stream for half a centur)-. In quaht)- it is 
admirable, precise, clear, and almost omniscient. We in England owe 
a special debt to IMichaelis for his great work on the Parthenon, a store- 
house of learning and sound judgment, and for his catalogue of the 
sculpture in private collections in England, a work requiring qualities 
which perhaps he alone, in 1882, possessed, which he carried out with 
wonderful diligence and master)’, and which is of inestimable value to us. 
When I became Editor of the Hellenic Journal in 1880 Michaelis was one 
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of our best contributors. He wrote in English requiring but little revision, 
and steadily pursued his purpose of bringing to light the works of ancient 
art in the great houses of England, too often neglected or despised by 
their present possessors, Michaelis’ last work, A Century of Archaeological 
Discovery, to the translation of which I was glad to write a Preface 
is a truly admirable work, not only learned and clear, but also ver}' 
interesting and stimulating. 

Several of us being members of the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute, we keenly sympathize with that great society in the losses they 
have sustained by the death of Prof. Kekule von Stradonitz, the Chairman 
of the Institute, a veteran of great archaeological learning, and the author 
of a number of important works on Greek Sculpture, and also by the death 
of their secretary Dr. Puchstein, who may be said to have held in his 
hands almost all the clues of existing German enterprises in the field 
of classical archaeology. He had travelled largely in Asia Minor, and 
was the author of works of great importance, one on the Greek 
temples of Italy and Sicily, one on the remains of Greek Theatres, one 
on the great altar from Pergamon. Our society had not as yet elected 
Dr. Puchstein as corresponding member ; he was indeed a comparatively 
young man ; but in common with all archaeological institutes we shall 
feel the loss of his organizing power and his high attainments. Like 
Michaelis he had been especially attracted b)- the Elgin marbles, 
and had tried to solve some of the many interesting questions which 
they suggest. 

Among books published during the year, I may perhaps mention 
two, without casting any slur upon others which 1 pass by, because I have 
nothing special to say in regard to them. Generally speaking, the great 
books, which are mostly of German origin, do not come out all at once, 
but in parts, spread over a number of years. At the present time, the 
Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, the Corpus of Sarcophagi, the results of 
excavations at Cnossus, at Pergamon, in Delos, at Delphi, the series of 
Greek and Roman portraits, the reproductions of the wall-paintings 
of Pompeii, are all coming out volume by volume. I will not speak of 
these. But two books have a special claim upon the attention of English 
people. One is Mr. Norman Gardiner’s admirable book on Greek Athletic 
Sports and Festivals, a work which marks a decided advance in our 
knowledge of the subject of which it treats, a work combining in the 
highest degree a profound knowdedge of the subject and a thoroughly 
modern treatment of it. Since so many of Mr. Gardiner’s notions as to 
Greek Athletics have been brought before this Society from time to time, 
we ma)' almost feel a certain proprietorship in the book. The other work 
is the second edition, greatly enlarged, of Dr. Head’s Historia Numoruin. 
It is no ordinary book, but a summary of the labours and researches of 
a lifetime. Perhaps no one has done so much as ]\Ir. Head in the last forty 
years towards a historic arrangement and a scientific study of Greek Coins. 



It would surely be unfair to say that England has not done much lately 
for the research into Classical Antiquity, vv^hen as regards two very 
interesting branches of it, athletics and coins, we can claim in one year to 
have produced two books which mark the highest advance yet made. 

All archaeologists love what is unique. And the occasion to-day is an 
unique one. No President of this Society has hitherto resigned his office ; 
we have lost our Presidents only by death. I wish to use this opportunity 
to bring before the Society a few facts as to the recent history and a few 
thoughts as to the future prospects of our Society, and the studies which it 
exists to promote. 

Looking first at our own history, I can find little cause for any feeling 
except thankfulness and a good courage. From the days of our first 
meeting in 1879 our course has been one of expansion, and I hope of 
growing usefulness. Our Journal has year by year garnered a store of 
archaeological discovert' and historic research ; our Library' has so grown 
that a change of address has become necessary ; our collection of photo- 
graphs and lantern slides has become enormous. But it is the great and 
the rare distinction of this Society that it has not been content to exist 
only for itself. It has taken an active part in the formation of other 
societies and institutions to deal with parts of its own field or similar fields 
adjoining. The foundation of the two British Schools at Athens and at 
Rome is no longer modern history. But even during the past year it has 
been the good fortune of the officers of this Society to see realized the plan 
which they were the first to bring forward, for the formation of a society to 
do for Roman Studies what we have tried to do for Hellenic Studies. To 
some of us it has been unpleasant to find that it was impossible so to e.xtend 
the activity of this Society as to include within it Roman as well as Greek 
history, literature, and antiquities, But we found such e.xpansion to be 
inconsistent with our constitution ; and were obliged to pass on the task to 
our colleagues and friends who have especially devoted themselves 
to Roman Studies. 

Thus up to the present moment we have been growing ; and we in this 
room may claim that we have not fallen short of the ancient maxim that 
men should hand on to their successors undiminished what in the way of 
good they have received from their predecessors. 

When we turn from the history of our own society' to the state and 
the future prospects of those Hellenic studies which are dear to all of 
us, the outlook is less pleasing. There can be little doubt that in all 
European countries, and countries colonized by' Europeans, the vogue of 
Hellenic studies is receding rather than advancing. You are doubtless 
aware that quite recently the University of Oxford has decided to admit 
to her degrees certain classes of students without the knowledge of the 
Greek language which has hitherto been required. Cambridge must needs 
follow the example. I am not ashamed to say' that, for my own part, I 
supported the concession, believing that the position of Greek studies in 
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education must be maintained by dwelling on their intrinsic nobleness and 
usefulness rather than by a compulsion which only arouses disgust in the 
student. But it is useless to deny that the course of education is trending 
in other directions rather than towards Greek. The cause is partly the 
rapid growth of physical science and the glamour which surrounds recent 
discoveries in regard to our material surroundings and recent inventions 
based on those discoveries. Partly it is the increased hurry and rush of 
modern life, which will not allow time for the laying of a Greek foundation 
of general culture. Partly it is a growing belief that since the world is so 
different from what it was 2,000 years ago, the literature of modern Europe 
must be better suited to foster the higher mental and moral developments 
of our times than the literature of the ancient world. 

For these and other reasons we must expect that the proportion of our 
young men who learn Greek will diminish. There is little fear that the 
highly educated and cultured will give up Greek, since it is the almost 
universal opinion of such people that no substitute can be found for Greek 
poetry and histor}’ and philosophy at the foundation of the higher kind of 
education. But there may be a danger that the knowledge of these things 
may be confined in future to a narrower circle, to small coteries standing 
apart from the general intellectual activity of the nation. This danger we 
shall have to face. Our colleagues of the Classical Association are taking 
the bull b_\- the horns, and doing what thc\- can to widen tlie interest in 
the Greek and Roman cla.ssics. My colleague. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
has been especially efficient in this task ; it is a triumph to have secured 
for a play of Euripicles a run in a London theatre. Yet I think it is 
not only in a democratic direction that we must look for help in the 
maintenance among us of an interest in Greek studies. 

I think that a natural and healthy division of functions is taking place. 
Our friends, or indeed our other selves, of the Classical Association are 
struggling with the question of the Classics in schools and in education 
generally, checking the tendency to a merely utilitarian bent in education, 
trying to preserve the English tradition of a classical education by 
adapting it to modern circumstances. They wish to spread widely the 
advantages of a reall\- humanist education. The task of this Society, and 
of the newly founded Roman Society, is to see rather to the depth than to 
the wide diffusion of clas.sical culture, to retain in touch with it the best 
minds, to sec that the seeds of thought and art planted long ago in Hellas 
should still bear fruit in our twentieth centurv. 

And surel\- no age since the Renaissance has had more need of 
constant contact with classical modcl.s. As democracy spreads apace, 
there is naturalh-, alike in literature and in art, a tendency towards the 
unregulated. We are in danger of plunging into chaos. The revolt 
against authority calls in ejuestion all that is regarded as settled and 
conventional, whether good or bad. In literature each writer tries to 
surprise, to rouse, perhaps to shock, public opinion, and fights for his own 



hand, quite regardless of the tendency of his works. In painting we have 
seen the chaos of the impressionists, followed by the absurdities of the post- 
impressionists. The sign-posts are thrown down, the roads are deserted, 
and each artist is trying to make his way over moor and fen towards an 
uncertain goal. In real truth, we are in danger of a new barbarism, our 
liberty has long verged towards license, and the value of any settled rules, 
any fixed points, in criticism and historj- has become inestimable. 

Xow, I take the great principle of this society to be as follows : — The 
working of the Greek spirit is not merely a thing of the past, but a need 
of the present. The laws of beauty and of order which Greece gave to 
the world are of eternal significance. They appear in a fresh light to each 
generation. But Greece can only be kept thus living and working among 
us by a constant stream of new studies and fresh discoveries. As in the 
ph\’sical sciences, so in this branch of historic stud\', we must be constantly 
finding new facts, or looking at old facts in a new light. The lake must be 
kept sweet by pouring through it a constant stream of spring water. The 
fresh treatment of ancient writers, new views of philosophy, new theories 
in philology, all tend to renew Greek studies. But the most constant and 
abundant supply of fresh material and new methods in Hellenic studies 
comes from exploration and excavation on Greek soil. Thence we gain 
fresh information as to ancient life and history, we acquire fresh works of 
art, fresh inscriptions and manuscri[)ts. We attain to direct touch with 
what has survived from ancient Greek times ; and when we put the 
new facts b)- the side of those alread\’ known, the result is a sudden 
expansion and a delightful vivification of our knowledge. The Greeks 
seem to step out of sculptured portrait and written record, and to mingle 
with us familiarly. The\' teach us things they never taught us before. 
They speak not a dead but a living language ; and we fee! how much nearer 
they are to our best selves than are our own ancestors, or many of our 
contemporaries. To make ancient Greece alive again, or to keep ali\'e its 
spirit as a corrective to many modern tendencies which lead to de.^truction 
is our main purpose as a societ}’. 

This fresh communion with the Greek spirit may be attained in various 
ways. To many, Homer and Euripides and I’lato, read in the hours 
snatched from professional work in the world, keep alive a friendship begun 
in youth. A few ma}- collect Greek coins or gems, the mere sight of which 
is a medicine to the eyes. IMany have e.xperienced the delight of travel in 
Greece and Asia IMinor, and that most historic of countries, Sicil)’. In 
any of these ways enthusiasm ma)- be sustained. But our principle 
is that knowledge as well as emotion is necessary to the full enjoyment of 
what is Hellenic. In every pursuit in life, and even in c\ er\- recreation, the 
few must toil for the many. The specialist must devote himself to the 
illumination of some particular passage of histor)' or some class of 
monuments, and thoroughly explore all that can possibh- be ascertained in 
regard to it, in order that he ma)-, so to speak, add a few bricks to the 
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fabric of our knowledge. The teacher must go on learning and exploring, 
or his teaching soon becomes dull and jejune. It is not merely the results 
of his researches which are of value. The chief value lies in the process, 
in the mental training and discipline which it involves. In my opinion no 
one can be fully trained in any branch of human and historic study who 
has not at once a wide outlook over a considerable range of knowledge, 
and a complete and intimate knowledge of a small part of the field over 
which he looks out. Of course, we in this society arc by no means all 
specialists. But I think we all have some sympathy with the specialist, we 
are glad that he should be working among us, and we are grateful when he 
takes the trouble to put his new views and his results in a form in which 
they can be understood and appreciated by the mass of those who value 
the classics in education. 

Let me turn for a few minutes from the general subject of Hellenic 
Studies to that branch with which I am more especially connected, the 
archaeological, and in particular to the archaeology of the Museum and 
the lecture-room, rather than that of the spade, for from them also come 
many important additions to our knowledge. When this society was founded, 
thirty years ago, the greatest figure in this field was Professor Brunn, of 
Munich, who had introduced into the study of ancient art the comparative 
study of artistic style ; and by that means, combined with his admirable 
gift of literary expression, had for the first time made clear the conception 
of Greek art as a gradual evolution, a historic working out of the ideas of 
human beauty and artistic e.xpression which are fundamental in the Greek 
race. I followed Professor Brunn’s lectures for a short time, and I never 
heard a man speak with more complete mastery of his subject and of 
language. W'hen Brunn died, his mantle fell upon his gifted pupil. Professor 
Furtwangler, who in learning surpassed his master, and carried further 
his methods, producing wonderful monuments of vast knowledge and 
astounding diligence. Unfortunatelj-, in following Brunn’s methods, he 
was not always guided by Brunn’s soundness of judgment, and his con- 
structions are often like the image which had a head of gold, and feet of 
iron mi.xed with clay. Since Furtwangler’s tragic death, what I may call 
the pure study of Greek archaeology has seemed for a moment to pause. 
But that pause is healthy. During the last thirty years the excavations 
and ex[)lorations on the soil of Greece have been so extensive and so 
fruitful that all our system-making has to be done afresh. The results of 
the great e.xplorations at Olympia, on the Athenian Acropolis, at Delphi, 
at Delos, and on many other sites, have so flooded us with new knowledge 
that we may well pau.se a little before we can duly arrange all the new 
data. Meanwhile, the publication of such storehouses of critical knowledge 
and research as the Corpus of Inscriptions, Furtwangler and Reichhold’s 
work on Greek Vases, Head’s Hi,-.toria Numorum, the Corpus of Terra- 
cottas, the Corpus of Sarcophagi, Frazer’s wonderful edition of Pausanias, 
and other great Thesauri, has at once superseded the tentative articles and 
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books written before their publication, and has provided great reservoirs 
of serried facts which must in future guide and limit the course of theory 
and explanation. 

Another kind of expansion of Greek Archaeology has also been notable 
in the last thirty years. A strong tendency towards a research into origins 
set in with the rise of Darwinism in the mid-Victorian age. And for 
reasons which are not hard to find, but which I cannot here set forth, this 
phase of archaeological research found a readier welcome in this country 
than ever did purely Hellenic Archaeology. Some of the earliest papers 
in our Journal narrate the discoveries of Sir William Ramsay in the 
interior of Asia Alinor, which brought to light abundant monuments 
of the semi-Greek races of Phrygia, Lydia, and Cappadocia, monuments 
on the road between Babylon, the spiritual metropolis of the pre- Hellenic 
world, and the lonians of the coast, who were very receptive of oriental 
influences. And at about the same time, the excavations of Schliemann 
at Ilium, Mycenae, and Tiryns laid bare strata of the pre-Hellenic civiliz- 
ation of the Levant, the mere existence of which had never been 
suspected. I need not remind you how the pre-historic record, thus begun, 
has been amplified by researches in Thera, Melos, and other sites, and 
more especially in Crete, where Sir Arthur Evans has made discoveries 
the fame of which will ring through future ages. 

The same eager spirit of research into origins which has powerfully 
affected archaeology has stirred in other branches of Hellenic study. 
The racial question, the beginnings of Greek polity, more espccialK’ the 
primitive elements to be traced in Gieek religion and cultus — all these 
matters have of late been investigated with a new energy. Students have 
dug through successive strata of Greek custom and belief, as they have dug 
through the successive strata of remains buried in the soil : it would 
almost seem in the hope of tracing the very first germination of Greek 
ideas. The pursuit of what is primitive has led them on from point to 
point, until they are inclined perhaps somewhat to overvalue mere 
antiquity, to care more for the root than for the leaves and the fruit. 

It was his passion for the Iliad which precipitated Schliemann upon 
Mycenae and Ilium, and at first he looked on every fresh discovery on 
those sites through a Homeric mist. It is because Crete was the seat 
of the Monarchy of Minos, and connected with the earliest legends 
of Athens, that the discoveries ot Cnossos have stirred the minds of 
educated people in England. But it is impossible to deny that, as the 
facts of Minoan and Mycenaean civilization have come into clearer and 
clearer light, while their anthropological and archaeological interest has 
increased, they have become more and more detached from the Homeric 
epics and from the actual history of Greece, which begins with a time 
nut long preceding Croesus and Solon. The chasm dividing pre-historic 
from historic Greece is growing wider and deeper ; and those who were 
at first disposed to leap over it now recognize that such feats are impossible. 
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We shall all be disposed most heartily to welcome the spread of 
knowledge in regard to primitive and pre-historic Greece. It is a 
fresh breeze to fill our sails, and a fresh point of view whence 
to approach the subjects which so deeply interest us. Yet I hope 
you will allow me on the last occasion on which I shall thus address you, 
to express my own preference for what is pureh' Greek. I care more for 
the inner shrine than for the porch ; more for the products of the full 
maturity of the Greek spirit than for its immature struggles. Our debt 
to Greece lies not in what is common to the Greeks and to all other races 
at the same stage of development, but to their unique contributions to the 
progress of the world, the poetry of Homer, the dramas of Sophocles, 
the philosophy of Plato, the oratory of Demosthenes ; and on another 
side to the great temples and the exquisite statues which were fashioned 
by the great architects and sculptors. In particular, the succession of 
Greek artists has fixed for all time a standard of health and of beaut}- for 
the human form, which ma}- be approached but cannot be surpassed. We 
have only to compare the Greek ideal of the human body with the works 
of sculpture, often beautiful enough, of our Gothic cathedrals, or with the 
best art of Cinna and Japan, to see how incomparabh- the Greeks 
excelled all peoples in the rendering of human beauty and charm. It 
may be that in the domain of art, as in other domains, the modern mind 
is turning from what is classical to what is naturalistic, or individual, 
or amusing. But certainly not less in the domain of art than in that 
of literature we cannot afford to set aside Greek achievement. It has 
come home to many in recent years that modern societ}-, living a hasty 
and fevered life, is in the greatest danger of physical degeneracy. It 
has become clear that we do not think enough of a life in accordance with 
nature, of health as distinguished from mere efficienc}' for particular 
purposes, of the well-being and the future of the race. Such truths as 
these are being brought home to us by such .societies as that of Eugenics, 
the Kyrlc Society and the like. In England and America the practice 
of athletic sports, though often di.storted and perverted, must needs on the 
whole be on the side of healthy physic.il and moral development. That 
is the side on which perhaps we touch the Greeks most closel}-, and on 
which we have most to learn from them. Greek art and Greek literature 
stand through all the ages for what is simple, natural, and healthy, for 
what is in accordance with the laws of the visible world, and on the lines 
of survival. It is Greek art and Greek literature which still in our day 
form the best protection of society against what is unhealthy and over- 
strained, against ugliness in our surroundings, and exaggerated sentimen- 
tality in our feelings. IModern life tends in every direction to excessive 
individuality, and to extremes of every kind. The Greek feeling of 
corporate life, of the continuity of the race, and the Greek love of balance 
and moderation are even now among the most potent forces to keep 
society from dissolution. 



I do not, of course, mean that no modern can care for health and 
beauty unless he learns Greek, or studies Greek art. But I mean that 
Greece is the fountain head whence all through history a love of moderation, 
of good sense, and of beauty has flowed. At the Renaissance Greece was 
rediscovered, and ever since the choice spirits of all the countries of Europe 
have thence derived much of their inspiration. 

I think that a general conviction of the depth of our debt to Greece 
has lain at the foundation of the success of our society. It was at the first 
floated on a wave of enthusiasm ; and that enthusiasm is by no means 
extinct. It is quite natural that modern studies should encroach upon 
those which are of the old world ; for time is limited, and the competition 
of studies one with another grows more keen. But so long as we keep a 
place in our hearts for the charm and the restfulness of Greece, our Society 
will find a field for useful work, and make useful contributions to knowledge 
and culture. I am sure that my successor in this chair will be anxious to 
carry on the good work for a fresh term of years. 

The adoption of the report was seconded by Sir Edwin Pears, and, 
having been put to the meeting, was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the auditors, Mr. C. F. Clay and Mr. \V. C, F. 
Macmillan, proposed by Mr. \V. C. F. Anderson and seconded by 
Mr. Baker-Penoyre, was carried unanimously. 

As the result of the ballot the printed list of nominations for the 
election or re-election of officers submitted by the Council was unanimously 
confirmed. 

The retiring President before vacating the chair congratulated the 
Society on its choice of his successor. Sir Arthur Evans. 

A vote of thanks to Prof. Gardner for the services he had rendered the 
Society during his tenure of the chair was proposed by Air. Macmillan 
seconded by Air, Warwick Draper, and carried by acclamation. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years is furnished by the following tables : — 


ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING 



31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May. 

31 May, 

31 May, 


1902 

1903. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907. 

1908 

1909. 

1910 

igii. 

Subscriptions. Current 

1 


i . 

£. 


c 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

628 

646 

672 

709 

789 

753 

759 

773 

771 

766 

Arrears 

13 

13 

205 

76 

90 

72 

70 

82 

82 

84 

Life Compositions 

78 

94 

126 

94 

94 

47 

47 

15 

31 

94 

Libraries 

185 

202 

147 

154 

168 

173 

18S 

190 

197 

196 

Entrance Fees 

52 

50 

100 

133 

103 

65 

78 

94 

107 

65 

Dividends 

42 

42 

42 

49 

44 

61 

62 

62 

62 

62 

Kent : (B.S.A. & B.S.R.) 






10 

10 

10 

13 

22 

Endowment Fund 




30 

475 

17 

23 

2 

6 

I 

“Excavations at Phylakopi/' 
sales 




52" 

28* 

2U 

18* 

12’ 

r 

10* 

“Facsimile Codex Venetus,” 
sales 




93^ 

8 * 

17’ 

3* 



12* 

i Lantern Slides Account 





15* 

-y* 

.3 

5* 


7* 


Emergency Fund (for Library 
Fittings) 









327 

67 

Rent, Use of Library, &C. 

(Roman Society) 

' 

' ■■ 









38 


' 998 

1.047 

1,292 

1.390 

1.814 

1.239 

1.263 

1,240 

1,610 

‘.417 1 


Receipts less expenses. 

ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING:- 



31 May^ 3 

May 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 Mav. 

31 May. ji May, 31 May, 

31 May, 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1905 

1907. 

1908. 

1909 

1910. 

I9IT 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Rent 

80 

So 

80 

88 

98 

100 

100 

100 

109 

1 88 

Insurance 

15 

15 

16 

18 

13 

14 

15 

15 

13 

‘4 

Salaries 

60 

69 

89 

165 

176 

I7S 

178 

204 

241 

271 

Library ; Purchases & Binding 

82 

89 

50 

100 

65 

85 

85 

85 

58 

73 

Cost of Catalogue 

Heating, Lighting, Cleaning, 



55 







... 

&c 










36 

Sundry Printing, Postage, 











Stationery, etc 

41 

72 

137 

■47 

15S 

101 

119 

140 

126 

151 

Printing and Postage, History 
of Society 

Printing and Postage, Pro- 




24 







ceedings at Anniveisary 




10 







Lantern Slides Account 

Photographs Account 

17 

35 

} 2 

5 * 


... i 


} 17’ 


16* 

Cost of Journal (less sales)... 
Cost of lournal, Reprint of 

367 

454 

511 

511 

356 

356 

406 

362 

532 

38s 

Vol. XXIII 




122 


... 





Grants 

200 

250 

225 

260 

125 

225 1 

340 

185 

150 

‘SO 

“ Facsimile of the Co<lex 
Venetus of Aristophanes". . 


210 

30 








Excavations at Phylakopi 
Roman Societ), Expenses id 



140 








formation 






... ; 



51 

5 

Library Fittings 

Depieciation of Stocks of 






■ 



408 

18 

I’ublicalinns 




‘23 

104 

10 

6 

53 

52 

3 


865 I 

432 

‘.335 

1.573 

1.095 

1,069 

1.249 

1161 

1.740 

1. 310 



Expenses E 
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NINTH LIST OF 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ADDED TO THE 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY 

SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE. 
1910 — 1911 . 

With this list are incorporated books belongiaij to the Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies. These are distinguished by r.s. 

NOTE.— The Original Catalogue published in 1903, with all the sup- 
plements appended, can be purchased by members and subscribing 
libraries at 3/- (by post 3/4). Applications should be made to the 
Librarian, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Abbott (G. F.) Songs of Modern Greece. 

8vo. Cambridge. 1900. 

Abercius. Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, ilire Ueberlieferung und 
ihr Text. Edd. W. Luedtke and T. Nissen. 

8vo. Leipsic and Berlin. 1910. 

Aeschylus. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus with verse translation, 
introduction and notes by W. Headlam. Ed. A. C. Pearson. 

8vo. Cambridge. 1910. 

Alexander the Great. Eeview (entitled Alexander the Great) of 
Vol. XII. of Grote’s History of Greece. 

8vo. (N.D ) 

Amelung/ (W.) FUhrer durchdie Antiken in Florenz. See Florence. 

Anacharsis. Maps, plans, views, and coins illustrative of theTr.avels 
of Anacharsis the younger. By B. du Bocage. 

4to. 1817. 

Amida. Materiaux pour Tepigraphie et Thistoire Musulmanes du 
Diyar-Bekr. By M. van Berchem. Beitriige zur Kunst- 
geschichte des ilittelalters von Nordmesopotamien, Hellas 
und dem Abendlande. By J. Strzygowski. The churches 
and monasteries of the Tur Abdin. By G. L. Bell. 

4to. Heidelberg and Paris. 1910. 
r..s. =the pxoperty of the Roman .Society. 



Anastassiou (N.) (^lodem) Greek self-taught. 8vo. 1904. 

Aristophanes. The Clouds. Ed. W. J. M. Starkie. 8vo. 1911. 
Aristotle. Aristotelis de arte poetica liber. (Script. Class. Bibl. 

Oxon.) Ed. I. Bywater. 8vo. Oxford. 1911. 

The works of Aristotle tramlated into English. Tol. IV. 
Historia aninialium. By D’A. \V. Thompson. 

8vo. Oxford. 1910. 

De partibus animalium. By W. Ogle. 8vm. Oxford. 1910. 
Aristoteles’ Nikomachische Ethik ubersetzt . . . von 
E. Eolfes. 8vo. Leipsic. 1911. 

Athens. Die Antikeu Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen. By 
B. Graef, P. Hai'twig, P. Welters, and E. Zahn. Heft '2. 

Text and Plates. Fol. Berlin. 1911. 

Babbitt (T.) The new Laokoon, an ess.ay on the confusion of the 
arts. 8vo. 1910. 

Barry (A.) Notes on the Greek accents. 8vo. 1876. 

Bath. Catalogue of Eoman remains, Bath. By A. J. Taylor. 

8vo. Bath. 1907. 


Bell (G. L.) See Amida. 

Bell (H. I.) Edilw. See British Museum, Department of iSIanu- 
soripts. 

Berchem (M. van.) See Amida. 

Berthold (0.) Die Unverwundbarkeit in Sage u. Aberglaiiben der 
Griechen. (Religionsgeschichtliche Yersuche u. Vorar- 
beiten.) 8vo. Giessen. 1911. 

Bevan (W. L.) A smaller Manual of Ancient Geography. 


Berlin Royal Museums. 


8vo. 1872. 


Berliner Klussikerlexte. 

VI. Altchristliche Texte. Edited by C. Schmidt and 
W. Schubart. Svo. Berlin. 1910. 

Billeter (G.) Die Anschauungen vom Weseu des Griechentums. 

Svo. Leipsic and Berlin. 1911. 
Birt(T. ) Die Buchrolle in der Kunst. Svo. Leipsic. 1907. 
[BiSSChop (Jan de) Episcopius Paradigmata graphices variorum 
artificiim ex formis N. Visscher. (^No title page : plates 
only.) Hague. 1671.] 

Bluemner (H.) Die romischen Privataltertiimer. See Mueller 
(Iwan von) Handbuch. 

Bocage (B. du) See Anacharsis. 

Bohn (R.) Der Tempel der Athena Polias zu Pergamon. [Berlin 
Akad. Philo.s. histor. Kl. 1881. Abb. IV.] 

4to. Berlin. 1881. 

Boni (G.) Trajan’s Column. [Proc. Brit. Acad. HI.] 

Svo. 1907. 

Botsford (G. W.) A history of the ancient world. 


Svo. New York. 


in',, — the pioperty of the Eoman Society. 


1911. 
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Bourg’Uet (E.) See Homolle (T.) Fouilles de Delphes. 

BrauchitSCh (G. von) Die panathenaischen Prei^amplioren. 

Svo. Leipsic and Beilin. 1910. 

Braunstoin (0.) Die politische Wirksamkeit der griechischen Frau. 

Svo. Leipsic. 1911. 

Brillant (M.) Les secretaires Atheniens. Svo. Paris. 1911. 

British Museum. 

Departments of Antiquities. 

Catalogue of the jewellery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in 
the departments of Antiquities. By F. H. Marshall. 

Svo. 1911. 

Department of Coins and Medals. 

Phoenicia. By G. F. Hill. 1910. 

Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum. By 
H. A. Grueber. 3 Yols. Svo. 1910. 

Department of Mati^iscripts. 

Greek Papyri, Catalogue with Texts. Yol. lY. Ed. H. I. 

Bell. 4to. 1910. 

Brussels. Le service des fouilles de I’Etat. By A.de Loe. [with a 
catalogue of the documents exhibited at Exhibition held 
at Brussels 1910.] Svo. Brussels. 1910. 

Buchon ( ) La Livre de la conqueste de la princee de la moree 

BifSkiov rrjs KoryKccTTas et autre poeme grec inedit suivi du 
code diplomatique de la princce de Moree. [Recherches 
historiques sur la principaute framjaise de Moiee et ses 
hautes baronnies.] 2 Yols. Svo. Paris. 1845. 

Bulletin de la Soeiete Archeologique d’Alexandrie. From i 

(1898.) Svo. Alexandria. In Progress. 

Burnet (J.) Editor. See Plato, the Phaedo. 

Bury (J. B.) Romances of Chivalry on Greek soil. [Romanes 
lecture, 1911.] Svo. Oxford. 1911. 

The Imperial administrative system in the ninth century 
with a revised text of the Ivletorologion of Philo- 
theos. [Brit. Acad. Supp. Papers, 1.] Svo. 1911. 
Bywater (I.) Editor. See Aristotle. 

Byzantine Research Fund. The Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. By tY. Harvey, tV. R. Lethaby, O. M. 
Dalton, H. A. A. Cruso, and A. C. Headlam. Edited by 
R. Weir Schultz. 4to. 1910. 

Cairo. Supplementary Publications of the Service des 
Antiquites de I’Eg’ypte. Les Temples immergcs de la 
Nubie I (3). By G. Maspero. 4to. Cairo. 1910. 
Capps (E.) Editor. See Menander. 

Carneg’ie (H.) : Lady Helena Carnegie. Editor. See Southesk 
Collection. 

Cauer (P.) Das Altertum im Leben der Gegeuwart. [Aus Natur 
u. Geisteswelt, 356.] Svo. Leipsic. 1911. 

K. s. = the property of the Roman Society. 
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Cavaig’nac (E.) Etudes sur I’histoire financiere d’AtMnes au Y® 
siecle. Le tresor d’Athenes de 480 a 404. [Bibl. d. ecoles 
franc. No. 100.] 8vo. Paris. 1908. 

Chabiaras (D ,) *H TrjXta upa fjLOVyj rov *A. IlavTeAcry/AOi'os. 

8vo. Samos. 1910. 

Chabiaras (D .) ’Evo’f^pa'yib'Toi XajSat ^afiiaKwv a/x<l>opetav. 

8vo. Samos. 1910. 

Chancellor (F.) St. Peters on the Wall, Bradwell-juxta-Mare. 

8vo. [N.D.] 

R-s. Chester. Catalogue of the Roman inscribed and sculptured stones 
in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester. By F. Haverfield. 

8vo. Chester. 1900. 

Chishull(E.) Travels in Turkey and back to England. Fol. 1747. 
Chourmouzes (M.) 'H vrja-oq ’Avnyovr]. 8vo. Constantinople. 1869. 
Christmas (H.) The shores and islands of the Xlediterranean. 

3 Yols. 8vo. 1851. 

CiaeonUS. [Ciaconne, A.] See Fabretti. 

Clere (M.) Les meteques Atheniens. [Bibl. d. ecoles fran§. No. 64.] 

Paris. 8vo. 1893. 

Clinton (H. Fynes) An epitome of the civil and literary chronology 
of Greece from the earliest accounts to the death of 
Augustus. 8vo. Oxford. 1851. 

Clinton (H. Fynes) An epitome of the civil and literary chronology 
of Rome and Constantinople from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Heraclius. 

8vo. Oxford. 1853. 

Cohn (L.) Editor. See Philo. 

Constantinople. Musees Imperiaux Ottomans. Catalogue des 
Poteries Byzantines et Anatoliennes. By J. Ebersholt. 

8 VO. Constantinople. 1910. 

R'S. Corstopitum. Report of the excavations in 1907-8-9. [Archaeo- 
logia Aeliana, 3rd series. Yols. lY., Y., YI.] 

8 VO. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1908-10. 
H.s. The Romano-British site of Corstopitum, Corbridge, 

Northumberland. An account of the excavations 
1907-9. 8vo. London and Newcastle. 1910. 
Cruso (H. A. A.) See Byzantine Research Fund. 

R.s. Curie (J.) A Roman frontier post and its people : the fort of 
New.stead in the parish of Melrose. 4to. Glasgow. 1911. 
Dalton (0. M.) See Byzantine Research Fund. 

Davis (W. S.) The influence of wealth in Imperial Rome. 

8vo. New York. 1910. 

R.s. de la Croix (C.) Memoire Archeologique sur les decouvertes 
d’Herbord, di(es de Sanxay. 8vo. Niort. 1883. 

DemiSCh (E.) Die Schuldenerbfolge im attischen Recht. 

8vo. Borna-Leipzig. 1910. 


r..s. = tlif ]>ro2itrty of the Roman Society. 
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Deonna (W.) La representation du corps masculin dans la statuaire 
archaique. [Bull, de I’instit. Gener. 38.] 

8vo. Geneva. 1909. 

Deonna (W.) La statuaire ceramique a Chypre. 

8vo. Geneva. 1907. 

Deonna (W.) Vases a surprise et vases a pui.ser le vin. [Bull, de 
rinstit. Genev. 38.] 8vo. Geneva. 1908. 

Dessau (H.) Editor. See Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. 
Drag’atSeS (J. Ch.) To ©tpio-ToioWor. 8vo. Athens. 1910. 

Drerup (E.) Le origin! della civilta Ellenica : Omero. 

4to. Bergamo. 1910. 

DrePUp (E.) Philhellenismus und Turkomanie. [Hochland, VIII 
(6.) 8vo. Munich. 1911. 

Duhain (G.) Jacques de Tourreil traducteur de Dcmosthfene (165(5- 
1714.) 8vo. Paris. 1910. 

Ebersholt (J.) See Constantinople, Catalogue des poteries Byzan- 
tines, lire. 

Egypt Exploration Fund, Graeco-Roman Branch. Oxyrhynous 
Papyri. Parts VII., VIII. By A. S. Hunt. 

8vo. 1910-1911. 

H-s. Ely (T.) Homan Hayling. 8vo. 1904. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, a dictionary of arts, sciences, literature 
and general information. Eleventh Edition. 28 
Vols. and Index. 4to. Cambridge. 1910. 

R.s. Esperandieu (A.) Signacula medicorum ocularium. [C. I. L. XIII.] 

8vo. Paris. 1905. 

Euripides. Bacchae. See Verrall (A. W.) The Bacchants of 
Euripides and other Essays. 

R.s. Evans (A. J.) A Roman villa at Frilford. [Arch. Journ. 1897.] 

8vo. 1897. 

Fahretti. Raphaelis Fabretti . . . de columna Traiani syntagma. 

Accesserunt explicatio veteris tabellae Homeri Iliadem . . . 
continentis ; emissarii Lacus Fucini descriptio ; una cum 
historia belli Dacici a Traiano Caes. gesti auctore F. 
Alphonso Ciacono Hispano. 4to. Rome. 1690. 

Fairbanks (A.) Athenian Lekythoi. [Univ. of Michigan, Human- 
istic Series, VI.] 8vo. New York. 1907. 

Fanelli (F.) Atene Attica. 4to. Venice. 1707. 

Fehrle (E.) .Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum. [Religions- 

geschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, VI.] 

8vo. Giessen. 1910. 

Ferriman (Z. D.) Home life in Hellas : Greece and the Greeks. 

8vo. 1910. 

Fisher (C. D.) Editor. See Tacitus. 

Flecker (J. E.) The Grecians ; a dialogue on education. Svo. 1910. 
Florence. Fiihrer durch die Antiken in Florenz. By W. Amelung. 

Svo. Munich. 1897. 

ii.b. = tile property of the Roman Society. 
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Fougferes (G.) Grece, See Joanne, Collection des Guides- Joanne. 
Frazer (J. G.) Lectures on the early history of kingship. 

8vo. 1905. 

Frazer (J. G.) Pausanias and other Greek sketches. 8vo. 1900. 
Frazer (J. G.) P.syche’s task : a discourse concerning the influence 
of superstition on the growth of institutions. 

8v^o. 1909. 

R.s. Friedlaender (L.) Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte PkOnis. 

5th edition. 3 Yols. 8vo. Leip.sic. 1881. 

Furtwaengfler ( A.) Beschreibung der Glyptothek . . . zu Munchen. 

Ed. P. Wolters. See Munich Sculpture Collection. 

Gandy (J. P. P.) Pompeiana. See Gell (W.). 

Gardikas (G. K .) Ilepi Toir ION Kal ElON ofcriaoTiKaii'. 

8vo. Athens. 1910. 
Ylpay/xarela Trcp'i T<Sr cis IKOZ €7ri6£T(i)r. 

Svo. Athens. 1910. 

Garstangf (J,) Melandra Castle. [Derbyshire Arch, and Xat. hist. 

Journ. 1901.] 8vo. [S. L.] 1901. 

Gell (W.) and Gandy (J. P. P.) Pompeiana ; the topography, 
edifices, and ornaments of Pompeii. 8vo. 1875. 

Girard (P.) L’origine de I’aigrette. 8vo. [^ D.] 

R-s- Glastonbury. The British Lake-ATillage near Glastonbury. Papers 
by R. Munro and others. 8vo. Taunton. 1899, 

Glotz (G ,) Etudes sociales et juridiques sur I’antiquite grecque. 

8vo. Paris. 1906. 

La solidarity de la famille dans le droit criminel en Grece. 

8vo. Paris, 1904. 

Gomme (G. L. ) See London County Council. 

Graef (B.) Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis. See Athens. 
Greece (Modern). Anon. The claims of Greece. [Gentleman’s 
Mag. 1879.] 8vo. 1879. 

Anon. Greece and her claims. [Blackwood, 1881.] 

8vo. 1881. 

Grelot (W. J.) A late voyage to Constantinople. Translated by 
J. Philips, 8vo. 1683. 

Grueber (H. A.) Coins of the Roman Republic in the British 
Museum. See British Museum. 

Grundy (G. B.) Thucydides and the history of his age. 8vo. 1911. 
Haeberlin (E. J.) Aes grave, das Schwergeld Roms und Mittel- 
italiens. Band 1. Text u. Atlas. 4to. and Eol. Frankfort. 
1910. 

Hall (H. R.) The discoveries in Crete and their relation to the 
history of Egypt and Palestine. ]Proc. Bibl. Archaeol. 
1909.] Conclusion. 8vo. 1909. 

Hardknott. The Roman fort at Hardknott known as Hardknott 
Castle. By Chancellor Ferguson and others. 

8vo. [1893.] 

R.s. =the property of the Koiiiiiu Society. 
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Hartwig' (P.) Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis. See Athens. 
Harvey (W.) See Byzantine Research Fund. 

Hasluek (F. W.) Cyzicus. [Cambridge Archaeological and Ethno- 
logical series.] 8vo. Cambridge. 1910. 

Haverfleld (F.) Military aspects of Roman Wales. [Transactions, 
Cymmrodorion 1908-9.] 8vo. 1910. 

Haverfleld (F.) Theodor Mommsen. [Arch. Aeliana XXY.] 

8vo. 1903. 

Haverfleld (F.) Catalogue of the . . . Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 
See Chester. 

Haverfleld (F.) Editm-. See Pelham. 

Head (B. V.) Historia Numorum . . . new and enlarged edition by 
B. V. H., assisted by G. F. Hill, G. Macdonald, and W. 
Wroth. 8vo. Oxford. 1911. 

Headlam (A. C.) See Byzantine Research Fund. 

Headlam (W.) Translator, <tc. See Aeschylus, Agamemnon. 
Heaton (N.) The mural paintings of Knossos : an investigation into 
the method of their production. [Journ. R. Soc. of 
Arts, 1910.] 8vo. 1910. 

Heckenbach (J.) De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis. [Religions- 
geschiohtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, IX 3.] 

8vo. Giessen. 1911. 

Hellenic Travellers Club. Proceedings of 1910. 8vo. 1910. 
Hempl (G.) The solving of an ancient riddle ; the Phaestos disc. 

[Harper, 1910.] 8vo. 1910. 

Herodotus. Books I.-III. Ed. A. H. Sayce. 8vo. 1883. 

Hill (G. F.) Catalogue of Coins of Phoenicia. See British Museum. 

See Head (B. V.) Historia Numorum. 

Hodgkin (T.) The Pfahlgraben : an essay towards a description of 
the barrier of the Roman Empire between the Danube 
and the Rhine. [Arch. Aeliana.] 

8vo. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1882. 

Homer. L’Oudisseio d’Oumero revirado en prouvenean. By C. Rieu 
and others 8vo. Paradon. 1907. 

See Lang (A.) The world of Homer. 

See Shewan (A.) The lay of Dolon. 

See Rothe (C.) Die llias als Dichtung. 

Homolle (T.) Fouilles de Delphes Vol. III. Epigraphie (1). By 
E. Bourguet. 4to. Paris. 1910. 

Huelsen (C.) II Campidoglio e il foro Romano nell immagionazione 
degli Artisti dal Secolo XV, al XIX. [Conferenzee 
Prolusioni n. 5.] 8vo. Rome. 1908. 

Hunt (A. S.) Oxyrhyncus Papyri. See Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Graeco-Roman Brauch. 

Illustrated London News, Archaeological papers from. 

Fob 1910-11. 


r,.s. =the property of the Koman Society. 
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India., the Archaeological Survey of. 

XXXIT. Pallava Architecture. By A. Kea. 

4to. Madras. 1909. 

XXXV. Akbar’s tomb, Sikandarah near Agra. By 
E. W. Smith. 4to. Allahabad. 1909. 

Inscriptiones Graecae. 

Vol. IX. Inscriptiones Graeciae septeiitrionalis volu- 
minibus TIL et Till, non comprehensae. Part II. 
Ed. O. Kern. Pol. Berlin. 1908. 

R s. Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. 

Ed. H. Dessau. From I., 1892. 

8vo. Berlin. In Progress. 

Jacobsthal (P.) Theseus auf dem Meeresgruiide. 

4 to. Leipsic. 1911. 

Joanne. Collection des Guides-Joanne. Grece. Bv G. Fougeres. 

2nd edition. 8vo. Paris. 1911. 

Joret (C.) D’Ansse de Villoison et IHellenisme en France pendant 
le dernier tiers du XVIII.® siecle. 8vo. Paris. 1910. 

Joug’Uet (P.) Papyrus de Thcadelphie. 8vo. Paris. 1911. 

Joug’uet (P.) La vie municipale dans I’Egypte Eomaine. 

8vo. Paris. 1911. 

Keep (W. L.) The . . attributive adjective . . in Plautus. [Univ. 

Californ. Class. Phil. II., 7.] 8vo. Berkeley. 1911. 
Keig^htley (T.) History of the war in Greece. 2 Vols. [Constable’s 
Miscellany 60, 61.] 8vo. Edinburgh. 1830. 

R'S. Kenner (F.) Romische Medallions. [Plates only.] 

Fol. [Vienna. 1901.] 

Kern (0.) Editor. See Inscriptiones Graecae. 

Kiepert (H.) Forma Orbis Antiqui : 36 Karten im Format von 52 x 
64 cm mit kritischem Text. . . . 

Fol. Berlin. In Progress. 

Kolbe (W.) Die attibchen Archonten von 293/2 31;ij v. Chr. 

[Abh. d. k. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. z. Gottingen. Phil- 
hist. Kl. X. (4).] 4to. Berlin. 1910. 

Laas d’Ag’uen (A. M. P.) New Guide to English and Modern 
Greek. 8vo. Paris. 1880. 

Lang* (A.) The world of Homer. Svo. 1910. 

Lawthorp (J.) See Philosophical transactions and collections. 

Le Brun (C.) Voyage au Levant. Fol. Paris. 1714. 

Legrand (E.) Recueil de contes populaires grecs traduits sur les 
textes oiiginaux par E. L. Svo. Paris. 1881. 

Leipzig”. Da.s archiiologische Institut der Universittit Leipzig. By 
F. Studniczka. 4to. Leipsic. [1910.] 

Leo (F.) XdpiTcs : Friedrich Leo zum sechzigsten Geburtstag darge- 
bracht. Svo. Berlin. 1911. 

Lethaby (W. R ,) See Byzantine Researcli Fund. 


n.f>. =t]ie jHOTieity of the Roman Society. 
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Leydon. Catalogue of the Museum of Antiquities. Greek and 
Italian section. Part I. Vases {In Dutch.) 

8vo. Leyden. 1905. 

Guide to the Rijks-Museum of Antiquities {In English). 

8vo. Leyden. 1908. 

LinfOPth (I. M.) Epaphos and the Egyptian Apis. [Californ. Univ. 
Class. Phil. Publications. II., 5.] 

8 VO. Berkeley. 1910. 

Liveppool. The Liverpool Architectural Sketchbook, being the 
Annual of the School of Architecture of the University 
of Liverpool. 4to. 1910. 

Lloyd (W. W.) The history of Sicily to the Athenian war with 
elucidations of the Sicilian Ode.-^ of Pindar. 8\m, 1872. 

Loe (A. de) See Brussels, Le service des fouilles de I’Etat. 

London County Council. Ship of the Roman Period discovered on 
the site of the new County Hall. Detailed description 
of remains by W. E. Riley. Historical notes by G. L. 
Gomme. 8vo. [1910.] 

LongpePler (A. de) See Louvre Museum : Notice des Bronzes 
antiques. 

Louvre Museum. Notice des Bronzes antiques. By A. de 
Longperier. 8vo. Paris. 1879. 

Luedtke (W.) Editor. See Abercius. 

MaCChiOPO (V.) Derivazioni Atticho nella ceramografia Italiota. 

4to. Rome. 1910. 

Macdonald (G.) The Roman Wall in Scotland. 

8vo. Glasgow. 1911. 
See Head (B. V.) Historia Numorum, 

Mackail (J. W .) Lectures on Greek Poetry. 8vo. 1910. 

ManitluS (M.) Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters. 

See Mueller (Iwan von) Handbuch. 

Marshall (F. H.) Catalogue of the jewellery, Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan in the British Museum. See British Museum. 
Martin (V.) Les Epistrateges, contribution a I’ctude des institutions 
de I’Egypte Greco-romaine. 8vo. Geneva. 1911. 

Maspero (G.) Les temples immerges de la Nubie. See Cairo, 
supplementary publications of the Service des Antiquites 
de I’Egypte. 

Mayer (L.) Views in the Ottoman Empire. Fol. 1803. 

Menander. The Hero, Epitrepontes, Periceiromene, and Sarnia. 
Ed. E. Capps. 

8vo. Boston, N. York, Chicago, and London. [1910.] 
See Wright (F. W.) Studies in Menander. 

Mercklin (E. V.) Her Rennwagen in Grieclienland. I. 

8vo. Leipsic. 1909. 

Merrill (W. A.) Studies in the text of Lucretius. [Univ. Californ. 

Class. Phil. II., 6.] Svo. Berkeley. 1911. 

Ii.s. =tUe property of the Itonian .Society. 
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Mileham (G. S.) Chm-clies in Lower Nubia. Edited by D. Eandall- 
Maciver. [Univ. of Pennsylvania, Egyptian Dept., II.] 

8vo. Philadelphia. 1910. 
Miller (W.) Greek life in town and country. 8vo. 1905. 

Monti (A.) De Archilocbi elocutione. 8vo. Turin, ic. 1907. 

Index Archilocheus cum Homerico Hesiodeo et Herodoteo 
comparatus. 8vo. Turin, &c. 1904. 

Monti (A.) Tirteo (Elegie). 8vo. Turin. 1910. 

Tirteo nelle versioni Italiana. 8vo. Turin. 1911. 
MOSSO (A.) The dawn of Mediterranean civilisation. 8vo. 1910. 
Mueller (Iwan von) Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissen- 
sehaft. 

IV. 2. (2). Homan Private Antiquities. By H. Bliimner 
IX. 2. (1). History of Latin Literature of the Middle 

Ages. By M. Manilius. 

Munich Sculpture Collection. Beschreibung der Glyptothek . . . 

zu Miinchen. By A. Furtwiingler (.second edition edited, 
by P. Wolters). 8vo. Munich. 1910. 

Murray (G.) The rise of the Greek Epic. 2nd edition. 

8vo. Oxford. 1911. 

Myres (J. L.) Greek lands and the Greek people. 

8vo. Oxford. 1910. 

Nachod (H.) Der Eennwagen hei den Italikern und ihren Nachbarn 

8vo. Leipsic. 1909. 

R.s. Nardini (F.) Eoma antica. 4to. Pome. 1704. 

Nicole (,G.) Ee vieux temple d’ Athena sur I’acropole. [Bull, de 
rinstit. genev. 38.] 8vo. Geneva. 1909. 

Niese (B.) Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen und Rbmer. See 
Wilamowitz Moellendorff (U. v.) 

Nissen (T.) Editor. See Ahercius. 

Nuoffer (0.) Der P»ennwagen im Alterthum, I. 

8vo. Leipsic. 1904. 

Og-le (W.) Translator. See Aristotle. 

Paris (P.) Promenades archeologiques en Espagne. 

8vo.» Paris. 1910. 

Pascal (C.) Dioniso, saggio sulla religione e la parodia religiosa in 
Aristofane. 8vo. Catania. 1911. 

Pearson (A. C.) Editor. See Aeschylus, Agamemnon (W. Head- 
lam’s translation). 

Pelham (H. F.) Essays by Henry Francis Pelham. Edited by 
F. Haverlield. 8vo. Oxford. 1911. 

PeristianeS (J. C.) PertKi) la-ropla Tijs vi^aov Kr’TTpou. I. 

8vo. Leucosia. 1910. 

R.s. Perrier (F.) [Drawings of ancient statues dedicated to Roger du 
Plessei.s.] Paris. 1638. 

Petersen (E.) Vom alten liom. 4th edition. 

8vo. Leipsic. 1911. 
I..'. =tlie property of the Roman Society. 
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Pevensey. Catalogue of a selection of objects discovered during 
recent excavations in the Roman Castrum at Pevensey. 

8vo. Hastings. 1907. 

Philips (J.) Translator. See Grelot (W. J.) A late voyage to 
Constantinople. 

PhilippSOn (A.) Topographische Karte des westlichen Kleinasien. 

Masstab 1,300,000. Pol. Gotha. In jrrogress. 

PhillipSOn (C.) The international law and custom of ancient 
Greece and Home. 2 vols. 8vo. 1911. 

Philo. Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt. Edd. L. Cohn 
and P. Wendland. 5 vols. 

8vo. Berlin. 1896-1906. 

Philosophical transactions and collections to the end of the 

year 1700. Abridged by J. Lawthorp. [Contains early 
travels of E. Vernon, T. Smith, T. Lanoy, A. Goodyear, 
W. Halifax, E. Halley, and others.] 4to. 1705. 

Plato. The Phaedo. Ed. J. Burnet. 8vo. Oxford. 1911. 

Randall-Maciver (D.) Editm'. See Mileham (G. S.) Churches in 
Lower Nubia. 

Rea (A.) Pallava Architecture. See India, Archaeological Survey of. 

Reinach (S.) Repertoire de la Statuaire. IV. Quatre mille Statues 
antiques. 8vo. Paris. 1910. 

Reinhardt (C.) De Graecorum theologia capita duo. 

8vo. Berlin. 1910. 

Ribchester. Roman Ribchester. Report of excavations during 
1898, by J. Garstang. 8vo. 1898. 

Richborough. Excavations at Richborough, Rutupiae. By ■!. 

Garstang. [Arch. Cant. 24.] 8vo. 1900. 

Ridgeway (W.) Minos the destroyer rather than the creator of 
the so-called “ Minoan ” culture of Cnossus. [Proc. 
Brit. Acad. IV.] 8vo. 1910. 

Ridgeway (W.) The origin of Tragedy with special reference to the 
Greek Tragedians. 8vo. Cambridge. 1910. 

RieU (C.) Editor See Homer. 

Riley (W. E .) See London County Council. 

Rodd (R.) Editor. The Englishman in Greece, being a collection 
of the verse of many English poets with an introduction 
by Sir R. R. 8vo. Oxford. 1910. 

Rolfes (E. ) Translator. See Aristotle. 

Roman Brough. — Anavio. Papers by J. Garstang, F. Haverfield, 
W. B. Dawkins. 8vo. 1904. 

Roman Milestones. Anon. De Columnis Miliariis ad Rhenum 
repertis. 4to. Bonn. 1865. 

RostOWZeW (M.) Studien zur Geschichte des romischen Kolonates. 

8vo. Leipsic and Berlin. 1910. 

Rothe (C.) Die Ilias als Dichtung. 8vo. Paderborn. 1910. 

li.s. =tlie property of tlic Roman Society. 
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« Sandys (J. E .) A companion to Latin Studies, edited by J. E. S. 

8vo. Cambridge. 1910. 
Sartiaux(F.) Villes^moi-tesd’AsieMineui'e. 8vo. Paris. 1911. 
Sayce (A. H.) Editor. See Herodotus. 

Schmidt (C.) Editor. See Berlin Royal Museums, Berliner 
Klassikertexte. 

Schuhart (W.) Editor. See Berlin Royal Museums, Berliner 
Klassikertexte. 

Schultz (R. W.) See Byzantine Research Fund. 

Seidel (A.) Neugriechische Chrestomathie. 

8vo. Vienna. [N.D.] 
Shewan (A.) The lay of Dolon ; the tenth book of Homer’s Iliad. 

8vo. 1911. 

Skinner (J. E. H.) Roughing it in Crete in 1867. 8ro. 1868. 
Slade (A.) Records of travels in Turkey, Greece, ifco. 8vo. 1854. 
Smith (E. W.) Akbar’s tomb, Sikandarah near Agra. See India, 
the Archaeological Survey of. 

Smyth (W. H.) Sketch of the present state of Sardinia, vols. VII., 
VIII. of. 8vo. 1828. 

Socrates. Review (entitled Socrates) of vols. VII., VIII. of Grote’s 
History of Greece. 8vo. [N.D.] 

Southesk Collection. Catalogue of the collection of antique gems. 

Ed. H, Carnegie. Vol. II. 4to. 1908. 

Starkie (W. J. M. ) Editor. See Aristophanes, the Clouds. 

Strong" (E.) La tote Humphry \Vard [Gaz. d. Beaux Arts, 1909.] 

8vo. Paris. 1909. 

Strong" (E.) The sculptures of the temple of .Lphaia in Aegina. 

8vo. Rome. 1911. 

Strzygowski (J.) See Amida. 

Stuart (J.) A picturesque tour through part of Europe, Asia and 
Africa... with plates after designs by J.S. 8vo. 1793. 
Studniczka (F.) Has Bildniss des Aristoteles. 

8vo. Leipsic. 1908. 
See Leipzig, Das archaologische Institut. 

Sundwall (J.) Zur Frage von dem neunzehnjahrigen Schaltcyklus 
in Athen. 8vo. Helsingfors. 1910. 

Symonds (J. A.) Sketches in Italy and Greece. Svo. 1879. 
Tacitus. Cornelii Taciti historiarum libri. Ed C. D. Fisher. 

[Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.] Svo. Oxford. [1911.] 
Tarbell (F. B.) a history of Greek Art, with an introductory 
chapter on art in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 8vo. 1896. 
Taylor (A. J.) Catalogue of Roman remains in Bath. See Bath. 
Thompson (D’A. W.) Translator. See Aristotle. 

Thucydides. See Grundy (G. B.) Thucydides and the history of 
his age 

Tricoupes. ^TTVpiSlWVOS TptKOHTn^ Ot (riO^OfJL^VOi \6yOL. 

Svo. Paris. 1836. 

R.s. = tliu lU’Opurty of the Rumuu Society. 
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Tripoli. Letters written during a ten years’ residence at the court 
of Tripoli. 2 vols, 8vo. 1819. 

Tristram (H. B.) The great Sahara. 8vo. 1860. 

Tucker (T. G.) Life in the Roman world of Nero and St. Paul. 

8vo. 1910. 

Vaux (B. Carra de) La langue Etrusque : sa place parmi les 
langues. 8vo. Paris. 1911. 

Verrali (A. W.) The Bacchants of Euripides and other essays. 

8vo. Cambridge. 1910. 

Ville. Les Memoires du Voyage de M. le Marquis de Ville au 
Levant ou I’histoire curieuse du siege de Candie. 

8vo. Amsterdam. 1671. 

Wadding’ton (G.) A visit to Greece in 1823 and 1824. 

8vo. 1825. 

R.s. Walford’S Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer. 12 vols. (all 
published). 8vo. 1882-1887. 

Watkin (W. T.) Roman Che.shire. 4to. Liverpool. 1886. 

Wendiand (P.) Editor. See Philo. 

Wied (C .) Praktisches Lehrbuch d. neugriechischen Volkssprache. 

8vo. Vienna. (N.D.) 

Wiegand (T.) Priene : ein Begleitwort zur Rekonstruktion von A. 
Zippelius. 

8vo. and Fol. Leipsic and Berlin. 1910. 
Wiegand (T.) Siebenter . . . Bericht liber die ... in Milet und 
Didyma unternommenen Ausgrabungen. 

4to. Berlin. 1911. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. v.) und B. Niese- i^taat und 
Gesellschaft der Griechen und Rbmer. 

8vo. Berlin and Leipsic. 1910. 

Wilde (J. de) Gemmae selectae antiquae e museo Jacobi de Wilde. 

4to. Amsterdam. 1703. 

Wolters (P. ) Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis. See Athens. 

Wolters (P.) Editor. See Munich Sculpture Collection. 

Wright (F. W.) Studies in Menander. 8vo. Baltimore. 1911. 

Wroth (W.) See Head (B. V.) Historia Numorum. 

Zahn (R.) Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis. See Athens. 
Zimmermann (A.) Der kulturgeschichtliche Werth der rOmischen 
Inschriften. 8vo. Hamburg. 1887. 

Zimmern (A. E.) The Greek Commonwealth : politics and economics 
in lifth-century Athens. 8vo. Oxford. 1911. 

Zippelius (A.) Draughtsman. See Wiegand (T.) Priene. 

u.s. jiroperty of the Roman Society. 
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COLLECTION OF NEGATIVES, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND LANTERN SLIDES. 


SEVENTH LIST OF 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 

PUBLISHED IN VOL. XXIV. OF THE JOURNAL OF nELlENlC STUDIES 

(Subsequent acccssio'ns hare been published annualhj.) 

Copies of this Accession List may be had, price id. 

TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, EXCAVATION, &c. 

ASIA MINOR. 

6398 Arslan Ka}-a, Phrygian monument at. 

6399 Bakshish, Phrygian monument at. 

6400 Demerit. Phrygian monument at. 

7164 Hierapolis (Plirygiae) Gymnasium from S. W. 

7166 ,, „ cascailes looking down valley. 

7170 Laodicea (Phrygiae), Seljuk khan near. 

1605 Pergamon, Temple of Athena. 

1604 ,, Traianeum. 

1606 ,, substructure of gre.at altar from above. 

1607 ,, upper part of theatre. 

1603 ,, upper gymnasium. 

1608 ,, lower gymiiasiura. 

1602 ,, Roman baths. 

8134 Silleh (near Konia), street view. 

8138 Hinasos ; rock-cut chinch between .Sinasos and Urgub, general view. 

8137 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, nearer view of doorway. 

8141 ,, Valley of S. Nicolas. 

8143 ,, with Urgub in distance. 

8151 ,, view in the town. 

8152 ,, Valley between Sinasos and Urgub. 

8156 Soghanlu, rock-cut dwellings. 

8162 

7177 Termessus (Pisidiae) theatre from S. 

7175 ,. ,, theatre, proscenium wall from X. W. 

7176 ,. ,, ancient fountain on road leading up to Termessus. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


8551 

8552 
8550 

8560 

8544 

8545 

8555 

8561 
8559 
8534 

8556 

8548 
8530 
8558 

8537 

8538 
8533 
8542 
8540 
8536 
8527 
8529 
8524 
8522 

8549 
8566 
2960 

2976 

2977 

3488 

3489 

3490 

3494 

3492 

3495 

3496 

3493 


Athos, Chiliandari : the great tower. 

,, ,, well-house and church. 

,, ,, gateway from within. 

,, Dionysi'ou : general view from IV. 

,, Docheiarelou ; refectory (exterior). 

,, ,, S.E. (apsidal) and central domes of church. 

„ Esphigmenou : general view from landward (S.) .side. 

„ Gregorfou : view from sea. 

„ H. Paiilou : general view. 

„ Iveron : general view. 

„ Karakallou : E. range and clock-tower. 

„ Kostamonitou : entrance. 

, , Koutloumousiou : cloister and N. side of church. 

„ Laiira : th&phiale. 

,, Pantokratoros : general view from sea. 

,, ,, entrance. 

„ Philothdou : S. side of church. 

,, Roussikou : general view, seaward side. 

,, Simopetra : ,, ,, 

„ Stavroniketa : „ from N. 

,, Vatopedi: general view. 

,, ,, court with bell-tower. 

,, Xeropotamou: E. end of church. 

,, ,, S. E. corner of court. 

,, Zographou : E. range and clock-tower. 

,, modern woodcarving : two small ikons {enkolpia). 
Constantinople, land-walls and moat from Yede Kule to sea. 

,, Yeni Valideh mosque. 

„ Galata and commercial port from bridge. 

,, the Golden Gate. 

,, ,, shewing cross wall of moat. 

,, „ outer gate and moat wall. 

,, Column of Marcian, gener.al view. 

,, ,, upper portion. 

,, ,, lower portion. 

,, „ base. 

,, typical street in Ottoman quarter. 


SYRIA. 

7159 Map of Phoenicia (B.M. Cat. of Coins, Phoenicia, p. clii.). 

EGYPT. 

2127 Karanis, doorway of Vespasian. 

8359 ,, doorway. 

2744 Mediuet Habu, column in temple of Antoninus Pius. 

2742 Oxyrhyuchus, Dr. Grenfell superintending the search for papyri. 

CRETE. 

8240 Cnossos, terracotta bath. 

1472 ,, system of rainwater drainage. 

5295 ,, view across W. court to Mt. Juktas. 

5298 Hagia Triada. 

5299 „ ,, men’s megaron. 

5296 Phaistos, general view. 

5297 „ ‘ Piazza occidentals iuferiore. 
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ISLANDS. 

9351 Chios (Chora) ; a Genoese comer. 

9352 ,, tlie Castle, walls and moat. 

9353 ,, ,, Torrione Zeno. 

9354 ,, Museum, fragments of Genoese sculpture. 

®255 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

9356 ,, ,, Lintel-relief of S. George. 

9357 „ ,, another Lintel-relief of S. George. 

9358 ,, ch. of S. George, Hadjiluka. 

9359 (S. Kensington) ; Genoese relief of S. George. 

9360 (Genoa) ; doorway with relief of S. George. 

9361 Chios (Chora) ; ch. of S. John Baptist, relief of Annunciation. 

9362 „ „ „ „ ,, (detail.) 

9363 ,, (near) ; eh. of S. Phanourios, relief of Annunciation. 

9364 , , Lintel relief with putti. 

9365 ,, Genoese doorway in castle. 

9366 ,, (Chalkios) ,, in village Church. 

9367 ,, ,, ,, ,, (upper part). 

9368 ,, ,, ,, detail of relief (Triumphal Entry). 

9369 ,, ,, ,, detail of jambs. 

The above bUdes illustrate Mr. F. Jl'. ffashuk’s Article on (he ‘Latin Monuments of Chios’ 

(B.S.A. vol. XVI.) 

1477 Delos, the archaic lions. 

1471 ,, archaic inscription on the base of the statue of Apollo. 

ATHENS. 

1301 The theatre : the passage surrounding the orchestra. 

153 The monument of Philopappus. 

152 The Roman agora and the horologion of Andronicus (‘ Tower of the Wind ’). 

3486 Church of Holy Apostle.s. 

3491 Ruined church of S. Thomas. 

ROME. 

9327 Plan of Forum legion near arch of Septimius Severus. 

9328 ,, ,, ,, Basilica Aemilia. 

9329 ,, ,, ,, S. Maria Antupia. 

9330 ,, ,, ,, Atrium Vestae. 

9331 ,, ,, ,, Horrea. 

9332 Plan of N. side of Palatine. 

9301 The Forum looking W. (1902). 

9302 ,, ,, from Capitol (1902). 

9303 

9304 ,, ,, lapis niger. 

9305 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

9306 ,, ,. Basilica Aemilia. 

9307 ,, ,, Templum Divi Julii. 

9308 ,, ,, Pons Juturnae. 

9309 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

9310 ,, ,, S. Maria Antiqna. 

9311 The Via Sacra. 

9312 

9313 The Capitol, statue of Aurelius, front view. ■ 

9314 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, back a-iew'. 

9315 ,, ,, ,, „ ,, side view. 

9316 the Coliseum, detail of. 

9317 Porta Maggiore. 

9318 Minerva Medica. 
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ITALY OTHER THAN ROME. 

9319 Albano. 

9320 ,, and Aricia. 

9321 ,, ,, ,, shewing Viaduct. 

9322 Grottafenata : S. !Nilo. 

9323 Tivoli, the round temple from the via<luct. 

9324 ,, view from the theatre in Hadrian’s Villa. 

9325 ,, the grand cascade. 

9326 ,, the cascatelle. 

The above slides on Rome and Italy are the properly of the Roman Society . 

PROVENCE. 

1473 Arles, the amphitheatre, exterior view. 

1474 ,, the theatre, general view. 

1475 „ ,, view of the curtain trench. 

1476 Nismes, the Roman baths. 


SCULPTURE. 

* = from the original or from a photographic reproduction oj the original. 

figure.* Acropolis Mus. (Perrot & Chii>iez, viii, pi. 13.) 
horse and warrior.* B.M. 

'oil.* Munich. 

ete (full face and profile) of the Westmacott type.* Munich, 
of the Westmacott type (full face).* Dresden. 

,, ,, (profile).* Dresden. 

The Parthenon. 

General view of the new arrangement (1910). 

The central portion only, as rearranged. ■ 

Outline drawing of the figures as originally erected. 

Figure J * (the charioteer) as originally and as now mounted. 

‘ Hermes,’ * front and back view. 

Ph igoleian Frie'.e. 

517 Apollo and Artemis in a chariot drawn by stags.* B.M. 523. 

8922 Ijapith women .at statue of Artemis.* B.M. No. 524. 

8925 Two Lapiths and a centaur, dead centaur on the ground. * 15. .M. 527. 

8928 Two centaurs attempting to crush Kaineus.* B.M. 530. 

8932 Lapith dragging an Amazon from her horse.* B.M. 534. 

8933 ,, ,, Amazon from altar ; a Lapith and Amazon coutoiiding.’ B.M. 535. 

The Mawsoltnm. 

8266 Mausoleum restored, after Bernier. (Collignon, ii, p. 325.) 

8267 ,, ,, ,, Adler. (B.M. Cat. Sculpt., ii, jr. 77.) 

8268 ,, ,, ,, Stevenson. (Stevenson, Mausoleum, frontispiece.) 

7895 Mausolus and Artemisia.* 

j MausoluS’ front and back views.* 

7899 Equestrian figure from the Mausoleum.* 

8902 Amazon shooting at a Greek over the prostrate body of another Amazon.* B.M. 1007. 
8905 Greek (with inscription on shield) contending with Amazon on horseback.* B.M. 1010. 
8909 Two duels between Greeks and Amazons on foot.* B.M. 1014. 


8518 

Head of female 

7900 

Xanthus frieze, 

3188 

Athlete pourini 

1346 

Head of an athi 

8299 

)) )) 

8300 

n }j 


701 

W. pediment 

515 

,, 

516 

a 

5301 
531 j 

.. 

707 

708 
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8911 Amazon on rearing horse.* B.M. 1016. 

8915 -l/e?t'6' on foot. * B.M. 1020, 

8917 Two Juel.s, an Amazon between.* B.M. 1022. 


6228 Statue of Hypnos.* Madrid Mus. No. 530 (the B.M. bronze head is of the same type). 
8519 Head of Apollo Musagetcs, B.M. 1548. 

8517 Head of an old woman (Collignon II., p. 594, Fig. 311). 

6229 Statue of Hypnos,* Madrid Mus. No. 520. 

4002 Reliefs on the basis of the obelisk of Theodosius at Constantinople.* 

2757 Roman stele : portrait of a soldier.* Ale.'caudria Mus. 

8346 Stele from Fayum ; dedication to Soknopaios* (temp. Aug.), Cairo Mus. 

8348 Stele ; dedication to I.sis Harpokrates and Pan * (temp. Tiberii), Cairo Mus. 

8350 Stelai from Ahydos,* Cairo Mus. Nos. 9210, 9211. 


BRONZES. 


704 Bronze statuette of an armed runner.* Tubingen. 

7839 Statuette of a Trumpeter* from Sparta, back view. 

8516 ‘Seneca,’* Naples Mus. (Bernoulli, Gr. Ikon. PI. 23b.) 


VASES. 


3376 R.-F. A’ase, athlete with himas * Ashmolean Mus, [J.H.S. xxviii. PL 31.) 


COINS. 


7156 Aradus (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 1,- '^; 3,'M 

7154 ,, M. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 6,' '•’.) 

7148 Berytus (Cf. B.M. Cat,, Phoenicia, pi. 10,".) 

7153 ,, zE. (Cf. B.M. Cat,, Phoenicia, pi. lO,^”’; 11,-.) 

7149 ,, dE. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 10, L) 

7142 Byblus iE. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 12,“.) 

7143 ,, .®. (Cf. B.M. Cat , Phoenicia, pi. 12,*-’ ; 13, L) 

7146 ,, .®. (Cf. B.M. Cat., P/ioejiiCia, pi. 13, ''-••*.) 

7151 Caesarea- Area jE. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 13," ^) 

7158 Phoenicia (uncertain). (Cf. B.M. ilaX., Phoenicia, pi. 45,^.) 

7152 Ptoleraais-Ace 2E. (B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 17,' “■“.) 

7144 Sidon A5. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 22,“; 25,- L) 

7145 ,, iE. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenieui, pi. 24,"' " -• ; 25,^.) 

6654 Syracuse .-R. By Kimon. (Cf. B.M. Gnirlc, iii, c. 30.) 

6655 ,, -R. Dekadrachm by the ‘ new artist,’ 

6653 , , -Pv, Tetradraehms mounted to show peculiarities of fabric. 

7147 Tripolis (Phoen.) .E. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 27,^^’“’ ^^.) 

7157 ,, M. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 42,'*' '^) 

7150 Tyre E. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 29, S'S'W.) 

7155 ,, E. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenicia, pi. 34,“'“.) 

6552 N. Philip II of Macedon (?) gold medallion from the Trusor de Tarse. 


Paris. 


MISCELLANEA. 


5300 Steatite va.se, from Hagia Triada, representing harvesters. (Cf. Burrows, Discoveries 
Critc, frontispiece, lig. B.) 

8383 Greek graffiti from Deir el Bahaii 
8362 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 

( 1 ) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus K should be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs v, at, oi, ov 
by y, ae, oe, and u respectively, final -o? and -ov by -us and -um, and -po? 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong et, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than c or i, although in names like Laodicea, Alexandria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, e or i should be preserved, 
also words ending in -eiov must be represented by -emu. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
0 terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as fivr as possible in -c and -a terminations, 
e.g., Prienc, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -pov, as Aeaypo?, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to -0 for names like Dimi, Hieron, except in a name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hcrevks 
Mercury, Minerva, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
XiJce, Hoinonoia, HyaldntMos, should fall under § 4. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, k being used for k, ch for but y and it, being substituted 
for V and on, which are misleading in English, e.g., Nike, apoxyonienos, 
diadumems, rhyton. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as aegis, symposmm. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ou for on in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as houle, gcrousia. 

(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions : — 


Quotations from Ancient and Moelern Authorities. 

Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for italics). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus : 

Six, Jaliri. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 

or — 

Six, Protogenes {Jahrl). xviii. 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line; e.g. Dittenb. Syllr 123. 
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Titles of Periodical and Collective Piiblicatiojis. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 

= Archaologisch-epigraphische Mittheiliingen. 

Ann. d. /. = Annali delF Institute. 

Arch. .■!«;;. = Archaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zuni Jahrbuch). 

Arch. .Zisi?. = Archaologische Zeitung. 

Aih. = Mittheiliingen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abtheilung. 

Baumeister=Baunieister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertum.s. 
iJ. C. 17. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 

Berl. Fns. = Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 

B.il. 71( on;rcs = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 
iJ. .17. C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.i)f. 7)iscr. = Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B.Jl. Scidpt. = British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

B.^^. Terracottas ^British. Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

B.JI. l'ascs = British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 

S.S.d. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

B. S f{. = Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull. d. 7. = Bullettino dell’ Institute. 

Busolt = Busolt, Griechisohe Geschichte. 

C'./.G. = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecaruin. 

C'./.i. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinaruni. 

Cl. 7?et’. = Classical Review. 

C. R. Acad. 7)iscr. = Comptes rendus de I’Academie des Inscriptions. 

C.R. at. Pet. = Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Petersbourg. 

Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 

Dittenb. 0.f?.7. = Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 

Dittenb. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

’E(p. ’Apx- = ’^<priijL<p'is ’ApxaidhoyiKti. 

G.D. I. — Collitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 

Gerh. A.F. = Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

(?.fr..l. = Gottingisohe Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, 77.iV. = Head, Historia Numorum. 

I.G.= Inscriptiones Graecae.i 

7.(r..I. = RohI, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 

7a/i)'Z). = Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archiiologischen Instituts. 

7aAresA. = Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes. 

7.77. •'»’. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Klio — B.\\o (Beitrage zur alien Geschichte). 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archeologique. 

Michel = Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions grecques. 

Mon. d. I. = Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 

Muller- Wies. = Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alien Kunst. 

Mus. J7a)’i7cs = Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 

Neue Jahrb. Id. A It. = Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum. 

NeueJithrh. Phil. — THene Jahrbucher fiir Philologie. 


^ The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows : — 


I.G. 


I. = Inscr. Attieae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 


II. = 

III. = 

IV. = 
VII. = 
I.V. = 
XII. = 
XIV. = 


aetati.s quae est inter Eucl ann. et Augusti tempora. 
, , aetatis Romanae. 

Argolidis. 

Megaridis et Boeotiae. 

Graeciae Septeiitrionalis. 
iiisul. Maris Aegaei pineter Delum. 

Italiae et Siciliae. 
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Niese = Niese, Geschichte der griechischen «. inakfcdonisclien Staaten. 

Num. CAr. = Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. 2eit. = Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Panly-Wissowa, Real-Eiicyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
PAi/o/. = Phiiologus. 

Eamsay, C'.S. = Ramsay, Cities and Bishopric.s of Phrygia. 

Ramsay, Hist. Geog. = Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Rep. Si ulpt. = S. Reinach, Repertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, Rep. Fa.5«.s = S. Reinach, Repertoire des Vases peints. 

Rev. A)rA. = Revue Archeologique. 

Rev. Ei. (?)'. = Revue des fitudes Grecques. 

Rev. Ali»i.=Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Philol. = ^ev\\e de Philologie. 

Rh. d/«s. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Riim. J/ilM. = Mittheilungen des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Rdmische Abtheil- 
ung. 

Roscher = Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

S df.C. =Sparta Museum Catalogue. 

7’.A.J/. = Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z. f. A". = Zeitschrift ftir Numismatik. 

Transliteration of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongl}' omitted by the engraver ; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous 

letters appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. 

- - - Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form ; 

otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, . 

Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions, with the following important exceptions : — 

{ ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 

original. 

I The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal 



VASES RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


This paper is in continuation of one which appeared in Yol. xviii. of the 
Journal (1898). It deals with the more interesting of the hitherto 
unpublished black-figured vases acquired by the British Museum during 
the last twelve years, to which are added two of later date. I hope in 
a future paper to publish on similar lines some of the red-figured vases and 
white lekythi acquired subsequently to the issue of the third volume of the 
Vase Cutalor/ue in 1896. 

I. Early Attic Kylix from Thebes. (Figs. 1-3.) 

Ht. 3^ in. (8 cm.), diam. Ilf in. (29‘5 cm.), with handles 14 in. (36 cm.). 

This kylix belongs to the period of Attic vase-painting which imme- 
diately succeeded the Geometric style, and in which a rapid development 
may be observed, both in technique and in composition, culminating in the 
so-called ‘ Tyrrhenian ’ amphorae, the immediate precursors of the fully- 
developed black-figure style. It forms one of a class distinct from, and on 
the whole later than, the group usually known as Proto-Attic ^ ; they exhibit 
more of the Oriental influence than is to be observed in that group, or 
indeed in any other phase of Attic pottery. The majority of these vases 
have been found at Yourva in Attica, and others in the tumulus at 
Marathon - ; their distinguishing characteristic is that they are always 
decorated with friezes of animals, the background filled in with rosettes in 
the manner of Corinthian and other fabrics. The deep red ground, however, 
on which the figures are painted in lustrous black (with occasional details in 
white or purple) distinguishes them from the Corinthian as well as from the 
similar Ionic fabrics. Dr. Nilsson, who has made a careful stud}' of the 
gp’oup,^ rejects the term ‘ Yourva vases,’ originally applied ti) them, and 
considers that they were probably made in the north-east of Attica, and owe 
much to the influence of the neighbouring Euboea. Eretrian vases, as 
previously pointed out by Bochlau,^ were the medium through which 
Oriental influence found its way into Attica. But this view is rejected by 


^ See for these .S', xxii. pp. 29ff. ; AValters, xviii. pp. 46 fl. 

Ani'ient Pottery, i. pp. 292 tf. ^ Jahrhut'h cL arch. Inst, xviii. pp. 124 tf, 

“ See generally Ath. Mitfh. xv. pp. 318 ff., Aits Ion. u. Ital. Kekrop. p. 116. 

H.S.— VOL. XXXI. B 
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Graef,“ who, while retaining the name ‘Vourva’ for conventional usage, 
regards the group merely as a temporary adoption in Attica of the ‘ Tier- 
friese ’ system of decoration. Thiersch ^ attempts to distinguish a Boeotian 
fabric, to which he assigns specimens found at Eleusis, but so many have 



Fig. 1. — Kylix (e.vrly Attic) from Thebes. 


been found on the Acropolis of Athens that it seems unnecessary to go 
outside Attica for their origin. In the employment of the ‘ Tierfriesen ’ 
these vases form a connecting link between the Proto-Attic and the succeed- 



Fig. 2.— Interior Design on Kylix. 


ing ‘ Tyrrhenian ’ group, in which the subordination of the friezes to a 
principal figure-subject marks a progressive step. 

The form of the kylix tsee Fig. 1) is characteristic of the class," and is 

5 Aiitikc Fa.se, I ron d. Akrop. tit Athai. i. • Cf. Collignon and Coure, Cat. des Vases 
p. 51, Ko-i. 472 tl. d'Athines, No. 608 (Fig. 4 in Nilsson’s article) ; 

« Tyrrhen. Amphoren, p. 146. Graef, op. at. Nos. 526-544. 
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marked by its shallow rounded outline, square flat rim, and low heavy foot. 
The handles are of peculiar banel-like form attached vertically to the side of 
the rim and bent up in a loop at each end. The technique is good, the black 
varnish being lustrous and carefully applied, and there is a general use of 
purple accessory colour for details, especially in the upper of the two friezes. 
The vase was unfortunately found in a very shattered condition, but after the 
necessary repairs and restoration remains fairly complete, the missing parts 
including but a small portion of the designs. These are disposed in two 
broad friezes round the exterior, comprising the main subjects, and in a 
central medallion which covers an area of oi inches diameter in the interior. 
Subsidiary decoration includes a band of zigzag lines round the top of the 
rim with a row of black spots round the outer edge, and below the exterior 
friezes a narrow band of three rows of dots between triple lines, surrounded 
by a band of rays. Similar patterns occur on the majority of the vases in 
this group.® The interior design (Fig. 2), which is probably unique, consists of 
a very elaborate pattern of four large lotos-Howers alternating with as many 
palmettes of peculiar form, the stems interlacing and forming a central device 
of four circles. 

Of the two friezes round the exterior (Fig. 3) the upper is evidently in- 
tended to be the more important. It is not continuous, being interrupted by 
the handles, where two square patches of black varnish surround the points of 
attachment ; between them and inside each handle is painted a large rosette 
with purple centre and purple tips to the petals. The two friezes thus 
produced are not of the ‘ processional ’ type, but are rather in the form of 
quasi-heraldic, or rather, pedimental compositions ; a central figure or device 
between two others, and a flanking figure at each end. On one side we have 
in the centre a figure of Hermes standing to right, caduceus in hand : he is 
bearded and wears a long loose chiton, with a chlamys hanging over the left 
shoulder. On either side of him is a Siren facing tow'ards him, of the usual 
type, with human head and bird’s body ; beyond on the left are a swan and a 
lion, both to right, the latter looking backwards ; on the right, a lion to left, 
also looking backwards, behind which is a rosette of the usual ‘ ground- 
ornament ’ type.^ On the other side the Sirens are replaced by Sphinxes, and 
Hermes by an interlacing pattern of tendrils from which spring three palmettes 
and a lotos -flower in the form of a cross, in which the lotos-flower forms the 
lowest arm.^® These are flanked on the left by a panther to right with face 
to front, on the right by another panther to left, now almost entirely 
obliterated. 

The lower frieze is continuous, though the figures do not all face the 
same way; theie are nine animals in all, forming four groups of facing pairs. 


^ Nilsson, ojh cit. |L 125. example. On the other vases they are almost 

^ The absence of ground-oTuaments (with invariably present, 
this exception) is curious, and taken in con- Cf. Thiersch, Tyrrhen, Amph. p. 75, foi 

junction with tlie appearancfi of Hermes, seems similar patterns, 
to suggest a compaiatively late date for this 

B 2 
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with an extra one facing left; (I) goat and lion; (2) stag and panther; 
(3) lion and stag ; (4) panther and boar ; (5) panther. Of the second panther 
the tail alone now remains, and the head of the boar is wanting ; each of the 
other panthers has the face turned to the front. 

II. Kotjde from Boeotia. (Figs. 4, o.) 

Ht. 7 in. (17'5 cm.). •Diam. 9| in. (23 o cm.). 

The form (rare in the black -figure period) is midway between the ordinary 
B. F. kotyle or skyphos (cf B. 21. Cut. of Viise-^ B 369-372)^^ and the R. F. 
kotyle of which the Hieron vase (B. M. E 140) is a typical example. It is 
more convex-sided than the latter, but has the same broad low foot ; on the 
other hand the handles slope upwards as in the B. F. ‘ skyphos ’ type. The 
interior, handles, and foot are completely covered with black varnish, the 
whole of the exterior being left red. Round the rim is an ivy-wreath, and 
round the base of the body a tongue-pattern, alternately black and purple. 

The subjects on the two sides are curiously similar, both representing 
Herakles seated and Athena standing facing one another, with a Satyr and goat 
on the left of the scene, the latter being under the handle, so that the scenes 
are not marked off from one another. The scene represented in Fig. 4 may 
be described as follows ; Herakles is seated to right on a cubical seat, which 
recalls in form the cistae on which Demeter and Persephone are placed in 
the Eastern pediment of the Parthenon,'- with a slightly projecting base. 
Along the top and base are rows of black dots ; the surface of the rest is 
painted white e.xcept for a rectangle of black, within which are two small 
compartments of the same colour. The hero wears the lion’s skin, and in 
addition a long chiton and a mantle wrapped round his body. The latter 
unusual costume seems to indicate that his labours are now over, and that he 
has assumed a position on a level with the gods with whom he is now 
associated. In his right hand he holds out a large phiale (ornamented with a 
band of egg-pattern in white), into which Athena is about to pour wine from an 
oinochoe ; this vessel, which in form is more like a hydria, has a patch of white 
round the mouth and a band of white ivy-leaves on the shoulder. The goddess 
is of the usual type, with crested helmet, long chiton, and peplos wrapped round 
her body ; the chiton is ornamented with crosses, and a band of spirals at the 
neck, the mantle with purple and white spots. In the background is a tree, 
the branches of which spread over the scene, and are loaded with large white 
fruit grouped in pairs at intervals. On the left of the scene a Satyr turned 
to the left holds out his hands as if about to seize the goat which, as already 
noted, is under the handle. 

The scene on the other side (Fig. 5) differs from the preceding in the 
following details ; Herakles sits in a chair with the arms supported on 
columns, the back ending in a large swan’s neck and head ; the legs are 
curved. In front of it lie his bow and bow-case, a wing forming the cover of 

” In the iln-seum collection B 79 is the See Studniczka in Jahrbuch il. arch. hist. 

neare-it parallel. vix. (1904), pp. 1 tl. 
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ihe latter : in his left hand he holds the club, which is omitted in the other 
scene. Athena holds the oinuchoe (which is painted white throughout; in 



Fig. 5.— Kever.'E of Kotyle. (No. II. p. 5.) 

her left hand, and supports the phiale with her right; her chiton is 
unornamented. The Satyr stands with face turned to the front and feet 



Fic. 6 . — The De.\th or Priam. (No. III. p. 7.) 


to right Ithe head is now wanting): he is dancing, and is covered all over 
with small tine incisions to indicate hair. 
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The subject, in one form or another, is a common one especially (_>n 
B. F. vasesT-^ Athena, as the hero’s special patron, is conceived as receiving 
and refreshing him after his labours ; and in some oases the presence of othc-r 
deities suggests that the scene is placed in Olvmpos, after the heroS 
apotheosis. The nearest parallel to our vase is one published by Gerhard/* 
where Herakles is seated in the company of Athena and Dionysos. The 
usual type, however, is one which represents the goddess and the hero both 
standing, as in Brit. Mus. B 108 and B 408. The presence of the Satyr in 
the .scene under discussion may or may not have any special significance, but 
A. S. Murray was inclined to see in it a reference to a Satyric drama. He 
also cite.s Aristophanes, Sun. 46, with reference to the wearing of the chiton 
and mantle by Herakles ; but this does not seem to be very apposite. There 
is no ground for regarding the scene as having any further meaning than 
that he is resting peacefully from his labours.*^ 

III. Lekythos. (Fig. 6.) Presented in 1800 by Mi-^s Pre-'ton. 

Ht. 121 in. (31 cm.). 

Usual B.F. shape, but with wider body than usual, the neck short and 
slim ; thick heavy stem on thin Hat foot. On the shoulder are a circle of 
oblique strokes round, the base of the neck, and chains of palmette^ united 
by tendrils. Round the body above the design are two rows ot pomegranate- 
buds linked by sloping lines ; below the design is a broad band of black. 

The subject is the Death of Priam. The aged king is seated to left on 
an altar which is ornamented with volutes on the top and has a projecting 
base painted white. Round his head is a fillet, and he wears a mantle with 
crinkly folds and edges, embroidered with spots and bands in white and 
purple, and incised crosses. The white used for his hair aiul beard has 
faded away. Xeoptolemos, a fully-armed warrior, with Boeotian shield 
and purple-striped tunic, advances towards him and plunges a spear in his 
left side. On either side is a Trojan woman, the one on the right facing the 
central scene, the other running away and looking back. Their Hesh is painted 
white, and they both raise their hands in attitudes of horror or dejection : the 
first-named wears a fillet in her hair and a striped and sjiotted himation, and 
the other, a similar mantle drawn right over her head. At the end of the 
scene and facing it on each .side is a fully-armed warrior, jiresumablva Greek, 
with chlamys over one arm and shield resting on the ground. 

The various ‘ type.s ’ of this subject in the B. F. vases have been collected 
and discussed by Prof. Ernest Gardner in an earlier volume of this .Tun r uni 
(xiv. pp. 170 ff. . He distinguishes three main varieties, each with two 
subdivisions, and our vase m.ay be included under his heading A 2 type 
where Priam is represented alive, and Astvanax does not appear ;. It is verv 

A gooil 11. F. pxain]>le is Munich o69 = Ct. also Louvie F 117. The fonner i'* int'-'ri'iett^-l 
Furtwacnclcr ai <1 R'-ichhohl, J'a^ea. i. hy M. Rciiiach as the ' iniliatinu of Hcrakle-^.' 

ri. XXn . Ct the Rouvre vase already cited, and 

Aa<tcrL Vo'-Ciih. ii, Pl. C'XLT. Fi'^s. 1. 2, Fuitw.icnglcv in Ros-ohoF.^ itv'h-o'/i, i. d. 2216. 
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closely paralleled by a hydria at Wiirzburg, published by Reisch,^® on which 
Xeoptolemos thrusts his spear into the right breast of Priam, who falls back 
on the altar ; on either side is a woman in a similar attitude to those on 
our vase. The commonest type is that in which Priam is alread}' slain, and 
Xeoptolemos hurls the body of Ast 3 ’anax upon his. 

IV. Lekythos, from Braona near Sparta. (Figs. 7, 8.) 

Ht. 31 in. (8.8 cm.), in present condition. 

The vase is of a peculiar, if not unique, type (see Fig. 7), the body being 
in the form of a pyxis with concave sides (cf. Brit. Mus. E 772, 774, 777, 780), 
with a low wide foot : the shoulder is Hat, and from the centre rises a narrow 
neck like that of an ordinaiy lekythos, the greater part of which is now 
wanting. There are no signs of anj' handle. (In the shoulder, which has 
been partly restored in black paint, are a band of carelessly-executed tongue- 
pattern and one of enclosed palmettes divided by a ^ ornament. Round 
the top of the body is an egg-pattern, with a dot in the middle of each egg ; 
the foot is partly covered with black glaze, which is worn away in places. 

The design on the body (Fig. 8) is a broad frieze representing a sacrifice to 
Athena. The goddess is seated to left between two Doric columns, which are 
in a sort of perspective, one at her back, the other beyond her knees. Her 

chair has no proper back, but from the back 
of the seat rises an ornament in the form of 
a swan’s head. In her right hand she holds 
out a phiale, on which a fiuted pattern is 
indicated b\’ incised lines : on her head is 
a high-crested helmet. She wears a long 
chiton embroidered with small stars and 
bands of ornament round the lower part of 
the skirt ; over this is a himation enveloping 
her left arm. Rough marks projecting from 
behind her left arm seem to be meant for 
the snake-fringe of the aegis, not otherwise 
indicated. Before the goddess is a low 
cubical altar with volutes at the top and 
bands of ornament round the middle, on 
which a fire burns ; on the other side of it 
approaches a train of worshippers, three in number. Fiist comes a woman 
wearing long chiton and himation, with a fillet round her head, on which she 
carries a fiat basket or Kavovv containing three objects of columnar form. 
The lines of the folds of her draperv, as painted, do not correspond to the 
original engraved lines. X\*xt is a bearded man, wearing fillet and himation, 
carrt'ing an oinochoe in hi.s right hand. The third figure is similar, and leads 
up a bull, walking <m the further side of it. Behind him is a Doric column. 



Rum. Mitth. iii. ji. 108. 
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The style is rough and careless, and there is a very sparing use of accessory 
colours, white being used only for the faces of the women and the fillets, 
purple not at all. This, taken in conjunction with the developed forms of the 
patterns on the upper part of the vase, seems to indicate a late date, not 
earlier than the end of the sixth century. 

The subject is not a common one on Greek vases; but there are two 
other B. F. examples, one of which (if not both) is of somewhat earlier date 
than our vase, in which the subject is treated in a very similar manner. 
These are the curious kylix in the British Museum, B 80,^' which is some- 
what archaistic in style and very rude in workmanship, and an amphora in 
Berlin (Cat. 168(1),^'' which certainly belongs to the beginning of the black- 
figure period. In both of these the figure of the goddess is of the Promachos 
type, with shield and spear, not as in the present case, in her peaceful aspect. 
In both again a female worshipper is followed by a man leading a bull ; the 
former holds a basket on the British Museum vase, lustral branches on that 
in Berlin. A fourth example is published by Gerhard,^® but the scheme oi 
composition is different. 

V. Lekythos, presented in 1910 by Edwin Barclay, Esq. From Sicily. 

Ht. oi in. (= I4'o cm.). (Fig. 9.) 

Usual B. F. form, with slim neck and small mouth. Designs in black 
(with purple pigment for details) on pale buff slip, the shoulder left red. The 
surface is in bad condition and part of the design on the body is much 
obscured, if not obliterated. The ornamentation consists of a ring of short 
strokes round the base of the neck, a chain of lotos-buds on the shoulder, and 
a pattern of two rows of dots united by oblique lines round the iqiper part of 
the body (as on No. III). 

The subject of this vase, being unique, demands more attention than 
others described in this paper. The scone depicted on the body represents 
the capture of Seilenos by Midas’ guards. In the centre is a rectangular 
structure with a plain facade, on the right-hand wall of which is a spout in 
the form of a lion’s head. This is clearly a well-house, as so often represented 
on B F. vases, in hydrophoria scenes and elsewhere, and, as will be seen later 
repre.sents the fountain of Inna. Within the building Seilenos is lying in a 
very contorted attitude, almost filling the whole space ; he is engaged in 
drinking from the spout, but the liquid he is. consuming is, as we shall see, 
wine, and not water. His legs are placed with the knees drawn up as if he 
was reclining on his back with face to left, but the upper part of his body is 
turned in the contrary direction to enable him to drink while sprawling on 
the ground. He wears a fillet which is coloured purple, as is also his beard. 
On either side of the building is a palm-tree, and on the top of it is an 
armed man kneeling to right on his right knee, waiting to seize Seilenos and 


1' i. PI. VII. Grccqif. PI. vn. 

llavet and Colligiion, d>' la Cirani. Auserl. V(tseiib. iv. V\, CCXLII. 1. 
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bind him with the thong which he holds coiled up in his right hand. He 
wears a purple fillet and a short chiton girt up at the waist, and his beard is 
coloured purple. The other details of his costume are obscure, owing to the 
defective condition of the vase at this part but he appears to carry a bow-case 
with a wing attached to the top. On the left of the scene i.s a bearded figure 



seated on a chair with spear in right hand wrapped in a himation, and 
watching the progress of events; on the left is a similar figure. The former 
is satisfactorily identified as Hidas himself ithough he is not usually present 
at the capturej by the inscription M . AEL Mb'" §>79. painted in front of him 
In front of the other figure for p(>ssibly referring to the guard,] and above 



the Seilenos, are also painted inscriptions, but they are apparently meaningless 
collocations of letters. 

The story of Miilas and the Seilenos is traced by Kuhnert to a North 
(ireek Saga, ot which the earliest tradition is given bv Herodotus, viii. IdS : 


Sfe ^iTieriblly his artii'Ie iii Ro-*! her ^ xl. p. 5fiG ; Ft.i/'-i', ii. 

Lcikod, ti.r, Miihs, ii. -^954 !?. The >tniy is p. 74; Cook iu .7. //..V., xiv. pp. &7 ii'. 
als'j di'«ciis''fj(i hy K. '\\\ Zeitscu ,i7. Moi'j-idJiniiJ. 
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ol Be airiKOfievoi e? aX\r)v yrjv t;;? Mct/ceSort?;? oiKfjerav ireXat; roiv Kr'jTrwv tBov 
Xeyo/j,euQ}v elvai MtSew tov TopBiem, er roiai (pverai avTopaTa poBa, 'ev 
eKaarov exov k^rjKOVTa (pvXXa, oBpy re v7rep<j)epovTa tmv aXXeov ev tovtoktl 
Ka'i 6 2(X?;i;o9 Tolcrc Ki'jTroKri tjXca, to? Xeyerau vtto XlaKeBoveov. "Tirep Be rcov 
Kpircov ovpo<; Keerai Heppiov ovvopa, a^arov vtto But so far we 

have no mention of the spring, nor any explanation of what Seilenos was 
doing or how caught. Xenophon, however, leads u.s a step further (Huoh. 
i. 2. 13) : . . . &vp^piov, TToXiv otKovpevrjv. ivravda r;r irapa Tpv oBov Kppvrj rj 
MiSou KaXovpevi^ too ^pvyu)v ^aaiXe(o<i, e(f> f/ Xeyerai Mi'Sa? t'ov ’h.drvpov 
Orjpevaai oivm Kepdcra<; avTrjv. Xenophon knows the story of the filling of 
the spring with wine, but he has transferred it (in common with the 
vase-painters and other later writers) into Phrygia, with which Midas was 
more naturally associated.-^ Ovid {Met uni. xi. 90) saj's : 

titubantera annoque nieroque 
ruricolae cepere Phryges vinctumque coronis 
ad regem duxere Midan. 

Athenaeus, however, quoting Bion of Prokonnesos (ii. 43 C = i^/'c'p. Hid. 
Gr. 2. 19) harks back to the older and truer version, and incidentally gives 
the name of the spring as Inna : KaOdvep teal tov ^pvya iMfSar' <^r]a\ 
©eoTTo/aTTo?, ore kXelv t'ov 'SeiXijvbv vtto peOrpi rjOeXrjaev. eari Be p Kppvrj, to? 
<fir)al Blwv, peat] iMatSfur Kal Ylaiovicov ’’ivva KaXovpevip 

Aelian (V.H. iii. 18) and Aristotle (ujuul Pint, f'ous. Apoll. 27) refer to 
Seilenos expounding the theory of life to Midas after his capture. The 
earlier writers quoted give us no clue to the reason why Midas wished to 
capture Seilenos, but this is plainly shown by Aristotle in the passage 
referred to. Midas desired to obtain of Seilenos wisdom, which he was 
reluctant to impart, and even when compelled to enlighten the king, his 
theme was man's ephemeral and unhappy existence, the burden of his speech 
being pp cfjvvai, tov d-rravTa vikS Xoyov, etc. Ovid’s version of the story is 
on these lines, but contaminated by other legends. 

An interesting parallel to this story comes from Jewish sources.-'- In 
the Haggadah the tale is told that Solomon when building the Temple 
wished to capture the demon Asmodeus, in order to know how- to shape 
blocks of marble by means of the Shamir or w'orm (iron tools not being 
allow'ed). Having filled the well from which Asmodeus drank with wine, 
he caused the demon to become intoxicated, and so obtained what he 
wanted.-® 

It has already been stated that the above-described vase-painting is 
unique. But it is not of course the only example of the subject in Greek 
art, but only of that particular ejusode. Other va.se-paintings illustrate the 


Pausauias (i. 4. 5) jilaces the sj»ring at fusion Letwceii Bpu7€S (i.e. Macedoiham) and 
Ancyra. See Frazer’s note. Philostratns also 

alludes twice to the story {Laag. i. 22 and Vit. -- I owe the sug-iestion to Dr. M. R. Jame-'. 
ApolL vi. 27), placing the scene in PhiTgia. See JciviAi Encyclopaedia, ii. p. 21S. 

Kuhnert suggests that there has been a con- 
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later stages of the story. Of these there are seven in all, three black- 
fio'ured and three red-figured.-* The list is as follows : — 



1, Seilenos hernrj Ud incuy t<> Mid(i!< a ft< r }u'< cupturi'. 

(1) Gerhard, Ai'^vrl. V(i'<(.‘nh. iii. PI. CCXXXYIII. (Reinach, 
Repf i'toiri.’, ii. p. 1'20), by Ergotimos. 

Seilenos is led by Oreios and Thorytas. 



i2) Benndorf, Gi’. u. VoNfub. PL LIII. 2 (B. F.). 
Seilenos led by armed guard. 


Set* Jahrluch d. arch, last. ii. p. 112. 
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2. Au'iiouncement of thv copture to Mittas. 

(3) R. F. vase in Vatican = A n7<. (IdV Inst. 1844, PI. D, 3. 

(Seilenos not present ; Midas has asses’ ears.) 

3. Seilenos hronjjld before iliilos. 

(4) B. F. \a.se = C(ih. Durand 2GI. 

Seilenos brought in chains by two armed guards. 

(.5) R. F. stamnos = Brit. Mus. E447. 

Seilenos led by Phiygian guard ; Midas has asses’ ears. 

(6) R. F. vase in Palermo = J/o?t. delV Inst. i\'. PI. X. 

Similar to (5). 

(7) R. F. vase in Naples (Cat. 1851). 

Seilenos led by Phrygian spearman. 

To this list maybe added a gem in the British Museum (Cat. 1474),-’ on 
which the captured Seilenos a})pears to be represented as in No. 7. 

VI. Lekythos from Thebes. (Fig. 10.) 

Ht. 6 1 in. ( = I6'o cm.). 

The form is carefully modelled, on the normal lines, but with shorter 
neck than usual, and small fool. The black varnish covers the exterior of 
the mouth and outside of handle, the lower part of the body (except for two 
lines left in red), and the upper part of the foot. On the shoulder is a chain 
of palmettes alternately pointing outwards and inwards, and round the base 
of the neck radiate oblique strokes, the neck itself being left red like the 
ground on the shoulder. The body is covered with a creamy-white slip with 
a greenish tinge, on which the designs are painted in black : round the upper 
edge is a ke 3 '-pattern between pairs of lines. 

The subject is the familiar one of the capture of Thetis by Peleus, in 
the usual wrestling scheme, Peleus stoops forward to right with head down, 
supported on his right foot, and grips Thetis round the waist. She 
endeavours to run away, and is represented as if in three planes, her face 
turned to left, her body to the front, and her feet to right. In her left hand 
she holds up a fish ; her hair is looped up at the back under a fillet, and she 
wears a long chiton and himation. Peleus is nude, and has a beard. On the 
latter’s back is a monster representing two of Thetis’ transformations in one. 
the head and forepaws of a lion being combined with the bodv and tail of a 
fish ; it jdaces the right paw on Peleus’ head and seizes his right shoulder in 
its mouth. Beyond Thetis is a tree with two stems uniting some way up and 
then dividing into four long thin branches, which sjuvad over the scene, 
edged with two rows of dots to indicate leaves, in the usual late B. F. 
fashion. On the extreme right of the scene a Nereid runs awav. but looks 
back, with right hand extended; .she re.sembles Thetis in costume and also 


Bull. delV hid. 1S69, ]>. 59, No. 31. 
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holds a fish. The stA'le of the drawing is some- 
what late and careless, and there is no use of 
purple for details. The vase is probably not 
earlier than 500 B c. The different examples of 
this subject have been collected and classified in 
types by B. Graef,-*’ including some 108 examples. 
Our vase comes under the category of his II. 1. B. 
His No. 47 (Naples 2535) shews a similar 
monster on Peleus’ back, combining in the same 
way the forms of lion and fish. 

VII. Pyxis from Bocotia. (Figs. 11, 12.) 
Presented in 1908, by A. van Branteghem, Esq. 

Ht. 1| in. (4'5 cm.). Diam. in. (8 cm.). 

The pyxis is in the form of a round box with 
cover fitting closely over it (cf. Brit. Mus. B 671) ; 
the box part is plain, and unglazed except the edge 
of the base : the top of the cover is glazed, with 
a narrow ring of black varnish round the rim, and 
the side is completely covered with a white slip 
on which figures ai’e painted in black. On the 
top figures in black with purple details alternate 
with others painted in white. It seems probable 
that the black has faded off these figures leaving 
them in the white slip which originally covered 
the top as well as the sides. On the other hand 
it is possible that they are in their original con- 
dition, and in this case the vase would be remark- 
able for combining three varieties of technique ; 
black on red, white on red, and black on white. 
In any case the vase is of late date, and belongs 
to a period of experiments. 

The black figures on the top (Fig. 11) consist 
of three horsemen to 1., so placed that the head of 
each meets the head of the horse behind, forming 
a sort of Tpia-KeXrj'; scheme. Each horseman sits 
with legs doubled up, and is beardless, wearing a 
high-crested helmet, and a belt round his waist. 
The horses’ manes are purple. Alternating with 
these are three diminutive nude figures, apparently 
women dancing with castanets, but they are now 
very indistinct. 

Round the body is a frieze of figures (Fig. 12) ; 

Johrhuch (L ftreh. In-f, i. pp. 192 tf. 
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(1) grotesque figure in Phrygian cap on horseback to 1.; (2) horseman to 1. 
like those on the cover, wearing short chiton; ('3, 4) similar figures: 

(5) bearded man dancing to 1. and seizing the tail of the horse in front; 

(6) woman to 1. in long girt chiton, with castanets in right hand ; f7j mule 
to 1., followed by woman walking to left with left hand raised, her right 
placed on its hind-quarters. In the field above are two objects in the form 
of an inverted Y. 

VIII. Lekythos. (Fig. 13.) 

Ht. 4 in. (10'3 cm.). 

This vase belongs to a well-known class dating from the end of the 
black-figure period, in which the body is completely covered with black 
varnish, on which the design is painted in opaque pigments.-' Here the 
whole vase is varnished except the neck and shoulder, inside of handle, and 
under side of fooc. On the shoulder are short strokes and pendant-shaped 
markings radiating from the base of the neck. The design on the body is 
painted in opaque white and pinkish-red, and round the top is a pattern of 
zigzags in the latter colour. Below is a single figure of a woman seated in a 
chair to left. Her flesh is white, her features and fingers picked out with 
red : her hair is knotted up at the back with a fillet passing twice round it, 
and she wears a long girt red chiton with white stripes. Her chair has a 
low back, and her feet rest on a low stool. In front of her is a white 
wool-basket («d\a^o?), and on her lap 
is a frame somewhat in the form of a 
lyre,-^ being formed by two upright 
pieces with knobs at the top. diverging 
slightly towards the top, across be- 
tween which are stretched two threads 
at the top and two at the bottom, 
seven vertical threads being also 
visible. Her hands are placed on the 
threads, which she is engaged in 
manipulating. This object can only 
be intended for a hand-loom, though 
there is apparently no evidence for 
the use of such objects in ancient times, or among Oriental races either 
in the past or at the present day.-® The only other parallel to the 
representation on this va.se is one published bv Stackelberg,®® where a 
woman holds a similar frame and is similarly occupied with her hands. The 
writers of the articles Stirkru in Baumeister and Pliryijniii} Opus in 



Fio. 1-3 — Woman Weaving. 


- Six in Gaz. Arrh. 18S9, p}.. 193 tf., 281 ti’. ; 
Walters, Ancient Poltcry, i. pp, 393 tf. 

^ The Latin names for the different parts of 
the lyre were derived from a comparison with 
the loom (see .Smith, Viet. ^Int. ii. p. 768). 


^ See on the subject Blumner, Technolo'jic. 
i. pp. 120 ff. ; Sniitli, Diet. .Int. art. Tela ; 
L. Hooper, Huiutloom JVcav'ovj (^Ho^g, 1910). 

Grahcr der Hcllcnea, PI. XXXIII. repro- 
duced in Baumeister, iii. p. 1715, Fig. 1796. 
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Daremberg and Saglio, misled by the likeness of the object to the modern 
crewel-frame, interpret the process as embroidering. But this kind of work 
implies cloth or other textile substance already woven, on which patterns 
are worked in, whereas in both the vase-paintings the textile is obviously in 
course of construction. 

IX. Boeotian Krater, found in Euboea (?). (Figs. 14, 1.5.) 

Ht. 11 in. (28 cm.). 

This krater belongs to a class which is hardly represented outside the 
collection in the Museum at Athens, where there are a considerable number 
from Tanagra and other sites in Boeotia.®^ It is clearly a local variety of 
the later Athenian style, and as such demands some slight discussion 
here. But first it may be more convenient to describe the example 
before us. 

The krater (Fig. 14) is of the ‘ calyx’ tjqie (or ro.so a cal ice), with heavy 
thick lip, vertical handles placed low down on the body, and low stem with 
moulded base. The dull yellowish-red surface of the unvarnished part and 
the inferiority of the black varnish mark it as distinct from the products of 
Attic workshops. The subsidiary ornamentation consists of a band of short 
strokes on the lip with a roughly-executed tongue-pattern below ; below the 
design, a band of maeander alternating with squares in which are diagonals 
with dots between, and a narrow band of dots. The foot has been 
repaired. 

On one side is Victory (Fig. 15) flying in three-quarter profile to left, 
holding a laurel-branch in her right hand, in her left a flat dish or basket 
containing cakes. Her hair is covered with a spotted coif, and she wears 
earrings formed of a cluster of small studs, a triple necklace, and long girt 
sleeveless chiton with over-fold, which is blown out by the udnd behind. 
On her wings are markings in black. 

On the other (see Fig. 14) is a four-horse chariot galloping in three- 
quarter profile to 1., driven by Athena, who wears a low-crested helmet and 
chiton like Victory’s with border of short strokes in two rows. The horses 
are very clumsil}' drawn, and the reins are not indicated. The wheel of the 
chariot and other details have been painted in white, which is now much 
faded. This subject also occurs on a Boeotian krater in the Athens 
Museum (Collignon and Couve, Xo. 1345). 

The va.ses of this Boeotian fabric are, says Rubensohn,®^ much under 
the influence of the later Attic style, but are distinguished by their light 
red clay and dull black varnish. The commone.st form is the bell-shaped 
krater, a type only found in Boeotia on the Mainland of Greece,®'^ but well 
known in Rhodes and the adjoining islands,^^ as also of course in Southern 


See Collignon and Couve, Cat. rtv Musie ’Eif). 'hpx- 18S3, p, 176. 

d’Amm's Noi. 1341-1352, 1.1S3. 1887-1920. a cf. B.il. Cat. of Casei, iv. F 1 If. 

Ath. Mittli. xxiv. (1899), p. 67. 
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Italy. Our vase, being a calyx-krater, is exceptional. The kantharos and 
kotyle are also popular forms, and a good instance of the former is Athens 
1583,®'' representing a sepulchral banquet ; on the reverse is Athena in a biga. 
The drawing is always careless and iinpleasing, but there is a decided 
preference for mythological and religious subjects. The vases fall into two 
groups, to the earlier of which, dating about 400 B.C., our example belongs ; 
the later are distinguished by an extensive use of white pigment. In the 
neglect of isocephalism and the indifi'erence to beauty of forms, these vases 
decidedly resemble the contemporary ware of Southern Italy, to which they 
form a pai-allel development from the Attic. 

X. Campanian Krater. (Fig. 16.) 

Ht. 14f in. (37 cm.). Diam. 14^ in. (30 cm.). 

The form is that known as bell-shaped ('fvcs-o n ra rn/Ki vn'), as commonly 
found in the South Italian fabrics. The black varnish has a somewhat 
metallic character, and the clay is of the dull pinkish-red UMial in the vases 
of Campania. There is a lavish use of white accessories in the design. The 
subsidiary ornamentation is also of a normal type: wreath above the design 
and maeander below, with egg-pattern round the bases of the handles : 
below them are in each case twi> large palmettes with volutes and leaves 
below. 

The design on the principal face evidently represents a torch-race. In 
the middle is a competitor mounted on a white horse which rears to the 
right ; he holds a torch in his right hand and looks back at a second youth 
who stands to the front, and looks numil at the first, raising his right hand. 
On the right a third youth moves away and turns round with a chaplet of 
beads in his right hand, as if offering it to the others. Both the latter 
carry torches ; they wear white fillets, and over the left arm of each is a 
chlamys ; each has a string of beads round the body. The lines of the 
ground are indicated by irregular incised markings. 

On the reverse is a subject of the usual type on these vases, though 
rather more carefully executed than usual. Two youths, wearing white 
fillets, mantles, and shoes, stanrl to left facing a similarlv-clad third. The 
two former each hold up a chaplet ot beads in i.aie hand. In the field are 
two white flowers. 

Our infonuation on the subject of the flreek torch-race is singularly 
meagre, both from literary and monumental sources, and though there are 
at least a dozen vase-paintings in existence representing runners with 
torches, they^ are mostly of a late and conventional character, with litth' 
definite action. It is certain, however, that the contest originated at Athens, 
where it was celebrated in connexion with various festivals.®'' It was run in 


K.iy>'t anil C'o!li,t;tioii, //o/. <’<• In C'l rn,,). LaiujiadoliriniuO. Se- also U.iuliiu-v, Athletic 
'^91. >>f/orfs mu/ -ji]). 292, 461 ; Juhrh. vii^ 

Fi.i/pr, ii. \)\\ ^>91 tV. : Daiviii* p. 149 ; Rfru*' Philo/, xxiii. (1899), p. 112. 

I'evL; dii'l ui. pt. 2, pp. 909 tV. 
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at least two ways. According to Paiisanias (i. 30. 1) the course wa.s from the 
Academy to the city, and the object of the competitors was simply to keep 
their own torches alight the whole way, or they were di-squalitied. The other 
way was that referred to in the familiar line in the A<j<i nierinion, where one 
torch was handed from runner to runner. At the Bendideia the contest 
seems to have been equestrian ; it is described by Plato {Rei>. 32(S x) as 
follows : \afMTrahia ty^ovrey; hLahiiicrovaiv aWrjXotq dfiiWco^evoi roi? LTnroi<:. 
It is of course cc^nceivable tha*; the latter type of race is the original one, and 
that described by Pausanias a later variety of his own times. The point, 
however, with which we are immediately concerned is the part played in it 






ilii. lo. — C ampamax Kkmi:!:: Iobch-K \ ui:. (ao. A.; 

bv mounted competitors. On this some more light is thrown by an 
inscri])tioii from Athens (jr. ii. 9(3!! h}. dating from the second 

centurv n.r., which speaks of a victory won by a knight of the tribe 
Kekropis: KjevpoTr/So? [e’/r twc tTnre](oi' XafMTraSiJ' Two similar 

inscriptions ' fnsi-r. (ir. ii. 447, 448 ) mention torch-race.s of boys, ephebi, and 
veavlcTKOi. and also a race tij twv 'Yupavrlvwv. The latter phrase is 

significant in view of the well-known type on coins of Tarentum, of a 
horseman carrying a torch. It also suggests that the mounted torch-race 


The lea-ling is doubtful, but tin' editoi^ ly stated that tliis torch-race was et[ue'^niaiL 
liave ru^tored /-n-Trea'p fioin tlu- analotry of otlui but it is highly j>r<«bable. 
fnriiiidic in this inscription. It i" nor deluiitc- 
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if not actually practised in Campania;*® was at any rate lainiliar to inhabitants 
of Southern Italy, and was at least a feature of Tarentine athletic displays. 

A few words ma}' be said in conclusion on the vases with representations 
of the torch-race, though, as noted above, they are not very illuminating. 
They fall into two classes : those representing the actual race, and those 
with groups of inactive athletes, one of whom is u.sually being crowned by 
Victory. 

1. Actual race. 

(Ij Brit, Mus. F 59. Two runners with torches, one bearded ; all wear 
radiated head-bands. 

(2) Brit. Mus. (J.H.H., xviii. p. :I00 Single figure of runner. 

(3) Tischbein. iii. PI. XLYIII. (Reinach, Rejicrtimr, ii. 320^. Two youths 

with torches running; another standing, towards whom Nike 
tiies with taenia. 

2 . Gt'i'Ojix of afhlctcx ii'iflt torches. 

(4) Brit. Mus. E 111. 

(o) Brit. Mus. E 3b9. 

(b; Vatican (Mas. Grci/. ii. PI. LXXVI.). 

3 . Grodj)^ o.s' lo.ft ; otic crmcncl h>i Xla'. 

(7 j Ivrater by Nikias in Brit. Mus. (Froehner, Co//. 3’i/.v:/,oVoc/r:, 
PI. XXXV,;. 

(cS) Vatican (Mus. Grc<i. ii. PI. LXXI. 3;. 

('9; Petersburg 2010 (Ail. lu Bosph. (‘inuu. PI. LXIII.l 
riO; Coll. Lecuyer, ii. PI. D. 4. 

(IF) Jiiln'huch 1. iii'rji. Inst. vii. p. 149. 

(12; Tisrlhci u . ii. PI. XXV. (Reinach, AVp. ii, 29s i. 

It will bo noticed that all thc'^e va-^es are of late date, none being earlier 
than the middle of the fifth century i:.r. It is probable that the race was 
first introduced about that time. 

II. B. 'Walters. 


A'tuich-iacc wa^ instituted at XeapolU liv have been iM^uestrian (Lycopliron, Cffis. 732, 
Diotiini'N about 433 u.c. , but it ib not stated to with T/etzes' note). 
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[Plati s I., II.] 

The artistic character of Polycleitiis is attested by ancient writers in 
remarkably clear and definite language ; his position at the head of the Argive 
School of sculpture during the latter half of the fifth century also seems easy 
to understand. Friedrich’s identification of the Doryphoros. which has met 
with universal acceptance, supplied the necessary link between the literary 
evidence and extant sculpture: and with this help the Diai.loinneiios and the 
Amazon soon fell into their places. But even here the study of the work of 
Polycleitus is by no means free from difficulty: the extant copies of tin.' Dia- 
doumenos vary perhaps more than those of any other well-known work, and 
there are associated with them other statues, whether variations on the same 
type or different renderings of the same subject, which have arlded to the 
confirsion. Then there is a whole mass of statues which have been hjosely 
grouped together as ‘ Polycleitan,’ some of them perhaps copies of the master’s 
own work, others probably to be attributed to his pupils oi- his direct intiuence. 
others more remotely affected by the traditions of his school : and in some of 
these the influence of Myron, of Cresilas, or of other sculptors, has to be 
recognised and assigned its proper value. It is evident therefore that the 
study of a ‘ Polycleitan ’ head offers a problem by no means so sim])le as it 
appears at first sight. At present we are concerned oidy with one of the 
numerous types that fall into this category ; but it i.s difficult if not im- 
possible to consider any such type without some general discussion of the 
lars’er class to which it belong's. 

The head that forms the subject of this paptn- has already been published, 
wdth a brief description, by Mr. F. H. Marshall in the Junrudl of Hrlh'uir 
-xxix. (190h), p. lol, together with other recent acquisitions of the 
British Museum : but the illustration there given was made before the head 
was mounted in its pjroper position and is inadeipiate to show its beauty and 
the fineness of its finish. It was at once recognised by the authorities 
of the Museum as a replica of the head of the well-known .statue called 
after the sculptor Me'-tmacott: and Mr. Marshall suggests that it ' may be 

^ Ainoii^ many bpanni; on the Furt\v<ui^4ers vseetiun nn I’nlydeit iis in his 

of this pa{'er, tho'-e 1 have niatle nm-st aiel his Sf'/fif- ih o/n' ?i m 

H'O of are: KekuU', Winnefehl, hna. Maliler, Pohikh t und bd ac . 

Hypno-s rhilios, in 'Ett). Ap\. 1S5>0, p. 207 : 
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dated to the closing years of the fifth century P>.C., and, if this dating is 
correct, is practically a contemporai-v ci ipv ’ ( from a Polycleitan original ). ‘ The 



Fic. 1. — ' Poi Y< r.F.ii ' Hr.AD ix inr Mrsr.r\[. 

W estmacott statue is probably a later and rather an inferior copy.’ The 
missing portion ot the toji ot the head, which wa> origmallv made in a 
separate piece, and the neck and shoulders also have been restored by a cast 
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from the Westmacott statue : the head is here republished in its present state 
(Plate I. and Fig. I) by permission of Mr. Arthur .Smith, the keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. 

The problem offered by this head, and the attempt to as>ign it to its 
due place in the history of sculpture, falls naturally into several distinct 
sections. First we have to determine the relation of the new head to the head of 
the Westmacott athlete and to other replicas of the same type (PL II.;. among 
which those generally recognised are that in the Barraccu Museum (Cat. 
No. 9f), PI. XXXVIII.; and the statue of a youth from Eleusis now in Athens 
(ALq. No. 254p'‘ and, for the head only, that belonging to Sir 

Edward Vincent in the Bn rl i niitun Fin/' Artn 1904, No. 4o, 

PL XXXIII. and in Furtwangler, Fig. lOd, p. 2.51, and that in 

Dresden, Arr]/. Aar. 1900, p. 107. Then we ha\e to consider its relation 
to the various sets of statues or types that have been compared with it by 
various authorities, usually with good reason. In the first place there is the 
series of certainly Polycleitan statues, the D.nyphoros and Diadouinenos in 
their numerous variations, and other clearly Polycleitan types collected together 
by Furtwangler in his In addition t<j these we have a whole 

series ot statues that introduce a certain tinge of .sentiment, as well as a 
lighter system of proportions, into tlie Polycleitan repertory: especially 
notable among these are the statue of a boy iiosv in Poston (von Mach, 
Hii ii<lht)iil:,'So. 124), which tends towards the type of Praxitelean Eros of 
Centocelle, and which, by a curious coincidence, has had the top of its head 
worked in a separate piece and then lost, just as the new British Museum 
head ; and the series of statues sometimes identified a^- Hyacinthiis or 
Narcissus, sometimes as Hypnos, which is discu'sed by MTnnefeld in his 
the finest example, now in Berlin, being figured in Plate III. of that 
publication : another example is published by Mrs. .Strong in vol. xxvi. of thi^ 
Joiii'niil, Pis. I. and 11. 

Mr. iMai’shall notices an affinity between the British Museum head and 
the N’elsun athlete xviii. PL XI.., a head which ha'^ so close a resem- 

blance to the wounded Amazon attributed by Furtwangler to Cresilas that 
it must be assigned to the same hand ; and whether the attribution to 
Cresilas be accepted or not, the two certainly show a modification of 
Polycleitan forms under Attic inHueiice : the beautiful bronze head Irom 
Beneveiitum, the Dionysus of Tivoli, attributed by Furtwangler to Euphranor , 
and the Idolino in Florence, also belong to this class. It w ould be easy to add 
to the list : but enough has been said to show- that the new head belong' 
to a class that has very wide ramifications, and that it finds its place, so to 
speak, at the cro.ssing of various infinences and tenileiicies. It is w-orth 
noticing that in more than one instance among the types just enumerated we 
can trace in alnio>t contimious development a type that originated in pre- 
Pheidian Atlieiis, that came to be blended with Polvcleltan elements, and 
that emerged again in the fourth century as Praxitelean. It is esideiit that 

These thrpe are I'lacc'l togedier tor con- det)ted to Mi", strong 
Aiiieiiee of poiiijMi i'Oii ill ri. II. I .im in- photograph. 


for tuB Liaiidcto 
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we have here material for a lengthy and complicated investigation, which has 
already been the subject of much discussion, and which it wdl be impossible, 
within the scope of a single article, to follow out in any detail ; but it seemed 
better to sketch at the start this general outline of a comparative survey, 
before making a closer study of the British Museum head and its nearer 
affinities. 

As to the discovery of the head. I have nothing to add to the statement 
recorded by iMr. Marshall that it was found at Apollonia in Epirus. This 
city is one where one might expect to find fine works of art from any period ; 
it was a Corinthian colony, and its most familiar artistic record is its 
dedication at Olympia of a great group by Lycitis the son of Myron : it is 
evidently therefore a place where Peloponnesian or Attic influence might be 
looked for. It is perhaps worth noting that an Apolloniate sculptor, 
Pausanias, was among those who worked with the scholars of Polycleitus upon 
the offering of the Tegean.s at Delphi. 

The Apollonia heail, as it may conveniently be called to distinguish it 
from other examples of the same type, is in excellent preservation, but for a 
certain amount of weathering. The only serious damage — apart from the 
loss of the top of the head, is a piece broken out of the nose, hut fortunately 
not extending to the tip, which is perfect. This break is restored in plaster. 
The marble of which the head is made appears to be Pentelic ; it is at any 
rate a fine-grained marble, contrasting strongly with the coarse-grained 
Parian of which the Westmacott athlete is made, and also JSir Edgar Vincent’s 
head and the Dresden one.- The features are very finely and delicately 
modelled, the nose is slender, and the mouth very subtle in its curves ; there 
is also, very clearly visible, the slight upward curve of the outer ends of the 
eyebrows, which is so marked a characteristic (jf the ‘ Myronic ’ athlete 
pouring oil from one hand to the other, and also of the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
The whole of the lower part of the face is smaller and the chin more pointed 
and less rcmnded in shape than in the Westmacott figure, which agrees with 
Sir Edgar Vincent’s copy in reproducing the full oval which characterises all 
this series of Polycleitau works.'* The hair is treated in a manner not incon- 
sistent with marble work : it has not the hard metallic texture of bronze ; 
but on the other hand it shows, especially in the arrangement of the 
locks and in the small parting above the middle of the forehead, a distinct 
reminiscence of the treatment of hair which we find in Polycleitan work; it 
is not, however, completely translated into a soft marble technique, as is the 
case with the hair of the youth from Eleusis. As a result of comparing this 
head from Apollonia with the Westmacott head, one feels that it is not, like 


~ BurUn'jtod Catolip'jiir^ Xo. 45. Avh. Am. 
1900 , ]). 107 . 

’ This is home out by tin* 

niea'sUiPiiieut'i. The iiiedMireiiient'', liair-biow, 
brow-ti[» of ti[i ot (which aic 

ef[ual ill heaiU luplouhtcdly Polycleitauh arc, 
in the \Vc.stiiia«;i)tt li' a»l 39 luin. : 54 . 53 : in 
the A|iollnnia heai], 40 : 55 : 50. Again, the 


lueadth across the temples and between the 
outer comeis of tlie eyes is, in the ‘Westmacott 
h.*ad, 114 : 89, in the Apnllonia head, 114 : 90. 
The slightly greater breadth at the eyes, 
coiiihiuetl with the siiiallei mea.'suremeiits ol the 
lower face genei.illy. hd-'? a great elfeet on the 
visible proportion^.. 
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the latter, a good but mechanical copy of a bronze original, but a fresh and 
vigorou.s head extraordinarilj’ sensitive in miidelling, and sho\ving in. its 
execution many characteristics of the finest Attic work. It is in this respect 
not unlike the Eleusis statue : but it differs fmin that statue in kee])ing 
more closel}' to the type and probably the nioti\ e on which it is a variation : 
the Eleusis statue is thought out altogether in marble, and has none of the 
sim 2 )licity of form and clear mapping out of the muscles which we find in 
Polycleitan bronzes ; it has a wonderfully subtle and elusive charm, ami, as 
Furtwfingler suggested, probably does not represent an athlete at all, but one 
of the youthful Eleusinian deities or heroes. 

So far nothing has been said as to the motive of the statue, which must 
of course be taken into account in considering the ex])ression and character of 
the head. Here the most valuable evidence is afforded b}’ the Barracco copy, 
which has the right arm preserved right down to the wiist, the hand only 
being lost. Several explanations of its position have been offered. The fir^t of 
these, which is accepted in the Barracco catalogue, is that the right hand 
held an oil-flask, from which the oil was being poured into the left hand, as in 
the well-known ‘ IMyronic’ statue. This may be ruled out at once ; the jio-i- 
tion of the left hand is inconsistent with it, for the puntello on the left hip of 
the Barracco .statue shows that its left hand, like that of the Westmacott 
statue, hung down close to the left side. Wo have a copy of a Polycleitan veision 
of this oil-pouring moti\e, in the statue at Petworth and this is a di'-tinct 
type. Another theory, that ho was shading his eyes with his right hand, is 
inconsistent with the jio.sition of the right arm, which di.ies not ajtproach near 
i.mongh to the head. Two (>ther suggestions reiptire careful consideration, 
bec.\use both can be justified by a comparison with uther representations of 
athletes, as may be seen from the sketches given hy H. Philins'* in his puhli- 
cation of the Eleusis example. The one, first sugge-'ted by Wiiinefeh.l in his 
Hijpiiiix, and accepted by many others,'’ is that the boy was placing a victiir's 
wreath upon his head with his right hand ; the other is that he was begimiiug 
to scrape with a strigil either his forehead or, perhaps, the back of his neck, as 
in a bronze statuette in the Bibliothispie Xational.'"' Either motive is 
probable enough in an athletic ty])e. and both alike seem to be possible, from 
the position of the arm and he.ad. I owe two other suggestions to 3Ir. Norman 
Gardiner, who examined with me the Barracco statue last spring: one is 
that he mav have been sprinkling sand on his body with his right hand t 
the other is that the right hand was resting upon a spear, a moti\e that 
would accord excellently with the ])osition and expre.ssion of the head, and 
that corresp<inds with the motive ut the •Capitoline’ type of Amazon, a 
statue w hich shows considerable affinity in position and motive and especially 

Fmtw;nij;ler, p. iiiS, Fi?, 107. Knm.in bronze, showing ,in athh-te «( r.ipiiis hi- 

^ 'E<prja. Apx- ISf'O, p. '107. vliunliler lil.nte with stiigii. Tlie riglit 'lainl is 

’’ For i let of three see Fnitw. ?.<■. p. 2o2, jn-t lieliiml the lie.nl, the left leg K Miiiiewliit 
note 6. ,a'lv.ini eil. Aeeoiding to the ciir.ilogiie it i,^ 

’■1 Xo. 934. Mr. Xonnaii Garilmer, to whom evnleiitly a copy of soiiio largei work. 

1 owe this eonuiarison, ile-cribe- it as a good 
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in the turn of the head towards the side of the bent leg. It also would 
harmonise adinirabh' with the poise and expression of the head, which 
may suggest physical exhaustion such as would become a victoi'. The 
only objectiijii to the suggestion is that the turn of the wrist, so far as it 
is preserved, seems to imply that the hand was turned palm downwards ; 
and this, though it ■would suit the action either of holding a strigil or of 
placing a wreath on the head, would hardh’ be possible if the hand were 
supported on a spear ; if this dithculty be not insuperable, the explanation 
is a tempting one ; but my impression in front of the statue itself was that 
the turn of the hand did not suit it. Still less would it suit Mahler's 
■suggestion that in this type we must recognise the ' nudus telo (not talo i 
incessens ’ of Polycleitus, a motive that has not met with any great degree of 
approval, and that certainly does not commeiiel itself as appropriate to 
the position or character of the work. 

A technical point that may be of some assistance is that in almost 
all co}iies of the head the portion about the right ear and temple is only 
roughly worked — in some cases merely blocked out — as if it had been 
difficult for the sculptor to get at this ])art of the head, or it had not been 
clearly visible when finished ; in the Eleusis head a large projecting mass 
of marble is left above the right ear, just opposite where the hand should 
be. This again seems more consistent with the strigil or the wreath than 
with any of the other explanations. As against these two. it must how- 
ever, be noted that there are no holes or other marks ot attachment, such as 
we should expect to find for a strigil above the middle of the forehead, 
and tor a wreath all round the head, if the.se accessories were made, as 
niust necessarily have been the case, of metal. It is difficult, and perhaps 
needless, to decide among these different interpretations. This, like other 
athletic types, was susceptible to considerable variation in detail and in 
meaning; and it is (piite possible that, in the acce.'sories which supplied 
the motive tor the position, some of the copies mav have varied from 
others. The motive of a youth placing a wreath on his head is well 
attested as belonging biith to Attic and to Peloponnesian art of the 
latter part ot the filth century, just as Is the .somewhat similar motive of 
a diadoumeiios. a victor binding a fillet round his brows. 

The analogy of this other type may here be some help to us. To 
discuss it in any detail would rei.piire far more space than can here be given 
to it. but a summary statement ut what seem the evident facts about it may 
suffice. M e find an Anadoumeiios bv Pheidias. which may or mav not 
be refieeted in the Farnese Diadoumenos. and which is, in all probability, 
earlier than the Polycleitan Diadoumenos ; then we have the numerous 
co])ies of the Polycleitan bronze figure, including the fine head in the 
British Museum, which shoii.s that the original, though softer and more 
advanced in techiinpie than the Doryphoros, was bv no means so completely 
Atticised and translated into marble style as the Dre.sden and Cassel heads 


polllklef I'll'] sti/h Sc/if/fe, 50 . 
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would suggest ; then we find inanj- later variants, including a terra-cotta 
■statuette " which shows the Polycleitan type almost completely assimilated 
to the style of Praxiteles. Here we must distinguish carefully between the 
type which existed in Attic and po.ssibU' in Argive tradition, and the 
particular examples of the type which were worked up into individual and 
characteristic statues by Pheidias and Polycleitus. In some cases such as 
the Vaison statue and the British Museum head, we evidently have direct 
copies in marble made from the bronze original b\‘ Polycleitus. In the 
Farnese .statue we need not necessarily recognise any direct influence 
either of Pheidias or of Polycleitus : it rather seems to be a work of a second- 
rate Attic artist, producing an example of the Attic diadoumenos type. 
The Dresden and Casscl heads, on the other haml, show clearly Polycleitan 
influence, though they cannot be mechanically correct copies of the 
Polycleitan original ; they are evidently the work of Attic .sculptors, giving 
their own version of the Polycleitan statue : and the same thing may be 
said of the terra-cotta statuette. Then, in the Dolus statue, we may see a 
lightened and modified version of the Polycleitan statue, made to suit the 
taste of the second centurj’ B.C., when an exact reproduction of the form.s 
of the original such as was required in Roman times and aimed at by the 
Vaison statue, would have seemed too definite in modelling and too heavv 
and even clumsy in appearance. Here the relation of the various copies 
and replicas and of the variations on tlie type seem fiiirly clear. 

Another case of an athletic motive, which was evidently usod by several 
sculjitors, though its invention must probablv be attributed to one man, whom 
the others followed or imitated, is that of the athlete who hc)lds an oil-fiask 
in his raised right hand, and drips the oil from it into his left hand, which 
he holds in front of his body. The well-known statues of this type in 
Munich and Dresden are generally attributed to the Myronie school and an.' 
remarkable for the free and appropriate pose of the statue, standing firmly 
with its legs wide apart, and for the way in which the action is expre.ssed by 
the whole pose of the figure and the position of the limbs. In the statue ot 
a boy at Petworth,® we have a Polycleitan modification of this motive 
strongly resembling in style a whole series of Polycleitan statues, among 
which it is placed by Furtwangler, and which includes the Westmacott 
athlete and its replicas. In the case of this Petworth statue, we may see a 
clear case of borrowing and adaptation ; but is this borrowing to be attributed 
to Polycleitus himself, or to his school ? The question is very pertinent to 
our present enquiry, for this whole series of statues of boy athletes shows very 
strong resemblance throughout, and any theory applicable to one must a])ply 
more or less to all. 

This brings ns back to the question of the Westmacott athlete and the 
Apollonia Head. The external evidence tor a direct assignment of the 
original of these figures to Polycleitus will hardly hear investigation ; it 


' J.U.S. 1885, PI. LXI. I assume that this iloulits liave been exprosseil. 
statuette is genuine, a matter ou which some ® Fiutwaugiei, J/teh /-/Jicet's, Fig. 107. 
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consists merely of the marks of the feet of the statue on the Cyniscus basis 
at Olympia, ^yhich show that statue to have been in the usual Polycleitan 
walking attitude, just as we see it in the Doryphoros and the Diadoumenos, 
but with the position of the two legs exchanged. This gives, it is true, the 
position we see in the Westmacott athlete ; and this tigure ha.s therefore 
been identified bv several writer.s as a co])y of the C'yniscus. On this matter 
it is sufficient to quote the warning of Furtwaugler,'-' that, though the 
identification has met with some acceptance, ’ unfortunately absolute 
certainty cannot be attained. There must have been several Polycleitan 
statues of boys with the same position of the feet. Further, it is hardly 
likely that the original of our favourite and oft-copied statue was still in 
the Altis in the time of Pausanias, as the Cyniscus was.’ If the dating 
of the Cyniscus to 4G0 u.c. were indisputable it would decide the question ; 
but unfortunately there is no certainty about the matter ; his victory may, 
as Fiirster suggested, be subsequent to 440 n.c.^® 

The type of a young man crowning him.self oecur.s, as has been pointed 
out in this connexion by Furtwangler, on the frieze of the Parthenon and 
the pose of this figure, who holds the bridle of his hoi>e in his other hand, 
resembles that of the • Myronic ’ athlete pouring oil, especially in the position 
of the legs. We may therefore reckon it as among the repertory of Attic 
artists in the latter part of the fifth century. The Westmacott athlete, with 
whom may be closely associated the now Dresden head and Sir Edgar 
Vincent’s head, bears evidently just the same relation to this type as does the 
Petworth athlete to the Myronic oil-pouivr: — that is to say, it is a coiy of a 
Polycleitan bronze variant of the same subject. The Barracco and the 
Elousis examples are entirely ditfereiit. The Barracco statue, though it is in 
the same jjosition as the We.stmaeott, has nothing Polycleitan about its style. 
It is somewhat careless and summary in c.xocution. but it has none of the 
clear mapping nut of the muscles which we see in the body of the Westmacott 
statue : the hair, instead of the wiry bronze texture, in which the Westmacott 
head resemble.s the D<iry])horus, has a .series of close-set hat curls, like those 
of the Laiicelotti Discobolus. It is, in .short, a poor variant, more or less 
Ilyi'onic in style, on the Polycleitan type. The Eleusis figure, as we have 
noticed already, is more in the style an<l spirit of the Attic work of the early 
fourth century. Among all the.se we have still to a'^sign its place to the new 
Apollonia head. Both the treatment of the hair and the modelling of the 
face seem to be directly derived from the Polycleitan tvpe, though they are 
distinctly modified from it in the direction of Attic softness and grace: they 
bear, in fact, much the same relation to it that the Cassel and Dre.sden heads 
bear to the Polycleitan Diadoumenos. The Apollonia head, then, would 
seem to be — as 4Ir. Marshall suggested — ‘an almost contomporarv copy,’ if 


' Mosterpi' sr'i. p. ’2:i0. 

r i'/i '^>'71 Sptth'n, i. 11 . 25.'); 

tlii'. wiitteii licfuie the diM-overy of the 
Ovyrhyiikhus rapviiK. lUit iiohcit\ datii'i^ 
i>\ the Cviii'itU'? unly readied hy a pruce'-^ of 


c.xclusiou ; and tln-ie are otlier ^^aps, 

Iffsnlos 460. where Cyniscus can be fitted in. 
Cf. Ivibert, II' \x\v. p. 1S5. 

X. -ide, X<i. 131 'Michat-h-l. 
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we may use the ^^•ord ‘ copy ’ in the sense of a free imitation of bronze in 
marble, not of a mechanical reproduction of its actual forms and technique. 

So far there is hardly room for any difference of opinion ; amoredifficidt 
question is in what sense we are to regard the bronze original, which is 
implied by the extant copies, as Poh'cleitan. Was it a work of Polycleitus 
himself, or merely a work of his school or of his pupils { Most authorities, 
including Furtwangler and Collignon, seem almost to assume the former as 
self-evident ; I have ventured to express a doubt on the matter in my ‘ Six 
tireek Sculptors,’ on the ground that ‘ the slender forms, the exagger- 
ation of the attitude, especial!}' in the droop of the head and the .sinking of 
the light hip, do not seem probable in a work by the master himself, much 
loss in the earliest of his recorded works.’ This last objection disappears, if 
it be conceded that the identification as the Cyniscus cannot be pressed, and 
that the date of his victory is doubtful ; but with it disappears the only piece 
of external evidence for attributing the statue to Polycleitus. ‘ It seems 
more probable that we see here a work of one of his scholars or successors, 
imitating very closely his earlier style. There is a whole series of such later 
Polycleitan works, mostly more slender in form and more sentimental in 
character, of which a well-known example is the Idolino at Florence.’ A 
still further development in the same direction is seen in the series of 
statues sometimes identified as Hyacinthus or Narcissus, and discussed by 
Winnefeld in his if/ypiio.s-; here, as in the Eleiisis copy of the Westmacott 
type, we get away from any athletic associations, and may recognise a 
deliberate intention in the gentle and even sombre melancholy that is apjiro- 
priate to a genius of sleep or of death : and following on these we find in the 
Praxitelean school such a ivork as the Eros of Centocelle, and. in the 
imitative Graeco-Roman school of Pasitelcs, the figure with inverted torch 
in the Ildefonso group. We cann<it, however, here follow all these later 
variations. The difficulty is to draw the line where the work of Polycleitus 
himself ends and the Polycleitan infiuence begins. If we take the only 
throe works which we can attribute to the master on clear and positive 
evidence, the Doryphoros, the Diadoumenos, and the Amazon, we find in all 
copies of those a clear and intelligible system of proportions and a simple 
and unatfected pose that contrast with other ‘ Polycleitan ’ works ; there is, 
indeed, in the slight inclination of the head of the Diadoumenos and the 
Amazon just a suggestion of that modest, even downcast bearing which is so 
conspicuous in the Westmacott type ; the softer and less developed forms of 
the more youthful athlete may partly account fur the exaggeration of the 
attitude of body and legs; but, if works by Polycleitus like this were 
familiar, it is ditficult to understand how his monotony could have been so much 
insisted on by ancient writers. There are indeed many statues that occupy 
an intermediate position between the Diadoumenos and the M'estmacott 
tvpes, as to which it may be wise to reserve judgment for the present . but 
the original of the M’estmacott figure should rather be sought among 
the w orks of the pupils of Polycleitus : it would be easy to make the conjec- 
ture more definite, but in the multitude of athletic types and the absence 
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of positive evidence, there is little advantage and some danger in such 
guesswork. 

It has been pointed out in this connexion both bt' Milchhoefer and by 
Flirt wangler that ‘ a famous painting by Eupompus of Sicyon, representing a 
I'letor rtrimanip (/ymmco iKiJmirm iemniK, seems to have been directly 
derived from the Polyclcitan .statue.’ The pupils of Polycleitns. who seem 
to have transferred his school to Sicyon, would naturally be associated with 
Eupompus. 

It we assign to one of them the original of the Westniacott statue, it 
will fjllow that an Attic imitation of it such as the Apollonia head will 
fall into the earlier part of the fourth century rather than the latter jiart 
of the fifth — a dating that seems appropriate to its artistic character, and 
brings it nearer to those Praxitelean works which it seems in many ways to 
anticipate. 

Erxe-st A. G-vedner. 


Eurtw. l.c. p. 256. 



SOME MORE UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS OF 
ATTIC TREASURE -RECORDS. 


Thi.s paper contains some farther results of my studies of unpublished 
fragments of Attic Treasure-records in the Epigraphical Museum, and 
deals with three small fragments from lists of the fifth century b.c,, of which 
the first belongs to the Pronaos-records, and the second and third to those of 
the Hekatompedon. They are of intere.st as giving us contributions to a 
more exact text of this important class of documents, for the first establishes 
definitely the exact number of silver <f>id\at in the Pronaos each year during 
the period I-SI 3-431 0, and the third sheds fresh light on the arrangement 
of the first eight records of the sacred objects in the Hekatompedon. At the 
end is appended a note containing some further information as to the last of 
the three inscriptions published recently by myself in this Jnuriu'I dl.H.S. 
xxix. jjp. 1S2 foil.). It remains to acknowledge the kindness of IMr. B. 
Leonardos, Ephor of the Epigraphical Museum, in permitting me to study 
and publish these fragments, and of IMr. IM. N. Tod in reading the pro...fs of 
this p.aper with his usual care. 

1. Fragment of Pentelie marble, broken on all side.s and at the 
back, measuring '08.5 xTT. Letters -01 high, a-oix^l^dv. In the 
Epigrajihical Mu.seum inventory No. OIG'. 

1 APA 
E NETOEP I TOi 
PAM II £TAOAOm 

From the presence of the word in 1. 1 we can tell that thi.s 

must be a fragment of one of the Pronao.s-records IJt. i. 117-140'-), for no 
item of thi.s kind is found in those of the Parthenon or the Hekatompedon. 
The phrase in 1. 2, which is obviously to bo restored [tVerem e'7rey]eveTo tirt 

To\y Tafjudv hot? eypafifiuTeve, is the formula introducing the list 

of the objects added in the year to which the record belongs; and thus our 
fragment must belong to one of the earliest catalogues of the treasures in 
the Pronaos for in them alone is the \vxvo<f entered at, or near, the end of 

^ See aU", for .sub'5‘M|ueHt adtiitioiis to tlie^e cuminentaiy in B".‘ckh-Fran]\el, 

I.(t. i. Supp]., pp. 26, 13U : anti the \ol. ii. pp. 174 f>ll. 
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the list." The vacant space below 1. 3, which is at least '04 in height, shows 
us, further, that our stone must be broken off from the bottom of some stele, 
as there is no example known in this class of inscriptions of such a wide 
interval being left between the records of two years in the middle of a stele. 
Thus on internal evidence it could belong only either to the first or to the 
.second of the existing stones containing the Pronaos-records, namely I.G. i. 
117-1'20, or i. 121-124. But plainh'^ it cannot belong to the latter, as (1) the 
letters o? dpyvpd<: followed b}- the weight of the Xvxvo'i are preserved on 
the stele, and (2) the re.storation in the Corpus shows that this item did not 
come in the line immediately before that which contains the words eVereta 
eireyeveTO, k.t.X., but three lines above it. 

We are left then with 1.0. i. 120 as the onlv place from which it can 
have come, and, as practically the whole catalogue for the year, except the 
heading, is lost, it is easy to believe that this attribution is correct. The 
style of the writing on the two stones corresponds exactly, but the lower edge 
of the main stele is so much worn that there is no actual join when the new 
fragment is placed in its original position.* This, however, cannot have even 
the smallest effect on the validity of the arguments which support the 
attribution of the fragment to this stele. 

The restoration of the.se three lines, except for the weight of the objects 
in 1. 3, offers no difficulty, for the weight of the Xvxt'o<; is known, and we may 
restore in 1. 2 the name and demotic of the ypapparev^ of the year from the 
heading of this inscription as Aioyvi'; ’ladvSpo Uepatev'i. For the restora- 
tion of 1. 3 we have two alternatives only, viz. : [TroTepia dpyv]pd ||||, or [(pidXat 
dpyv]pal III, and, on referring to the lists of the years immediately before 
and after the present one (I.G. i. 119, 121}, it will be seen that the latter 
alternative is alone possible, for in I.G. i. 121 the number of the voripia 
dpyvpd is the same (four) as in i. 119, and therefore none were added in the 
intervening year. Apparently 1. 2 began with the word eVereta, as did the 
coiTOSiio nding lines in I.G. i. 118, 119, so eleven letters are missing from the 
left-hand side of 11. 1 and 2 of our fragment, and ten from 1. 3, which began 
therefore with the word c^idXai. 

We have so far obtained the following restoration for the last three lines 

of the stele as reconstructed ; dpy\ypd'i, araOpov tovto 

AAAni-l-K rofdt . I ’ETrereta i-Trey^evero iir'i t5[j' Tap.idv hot? ALoyvi^ 

'ladvSpo Uepaiei/^ eypafipdreve ' | <{)idXai dpyv]pal |||, aradpov [tovtov ]. 

But it will be worth our while to attempt to link it on to the rest of the 
stele, now that we know its exact distance from the original edge of the 
stone, and to restore the numbers of the silver cpidXai throughout the 
inscription, which are at pre.sent unknown. Though I.G. i. 120 is engraved 
aroLXP^dv, it is noteworthy that the number of letters in each line is not the 

■" A', in J.G. i. 117 (restored), 119, 121, 122; ^tele (c in the (.'"/'/h/s) is worn almost smooth 
in i. IIS the whole item is missing, and likewis*- in places and h much whiter in colour than oui 
in i. 120. wheie practically nothing is left of the new fiagment : this is no <loubt owing to its 
let uid of the year (431/0 B.u. ) excei»t the heading. subseJiueiitiy being used, pcihaps tor a door- 
Thc surface of the largest fragment of the .step, after our fiagmeut was broken otf it. 
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same. The relative positions of the surviving letters show that 1. I had 65 
letters, 1. 2 hail 66, 1. 3 had 68, and 1. 4 had 66 : no restoration of the 
subsequent lines is given in the VorpUK, as the stone is broken awa}’ here, 
only four letters of 1. 5 being preserved. The restoration of 1. 5 as far as it 
is given shows that the word ao-rot^yaov ends with the thirty-first letter of the 
line. We may see from I.G. i. I2I, the record of the ne.vt year, that we have 
the following items to insert in the gap between this point and the 
beginning of our new fragment: (1) an unknown number of silver tf>tu\ai of 
unknown weight, (2) three silver Kepara weighing 528 dr., dl) four silver 
TvoTepta, either grouped together as in iJi. i. 121, or in two lots ( of three and 
one) as in i. 119. It will be easiest to leave the question of the cf)ia\ai to the 
end, as it is the most complicated. 

Now in the restored text of 1. 1 of our fragment we have a \acant space 
from after the forty-second letter to the end of the line, and, if the order of 
the items followed that in I.G. i. 119, the Xv)(vo<i should be followed by the 
descrijjtion of the single silver Trorepiov which appears there, in 11. 7 and 8, 

thus : [rroTepiov dpy]vpov ev\^ | K\ardxP''JcTor, the whole 

phrase consisting of forty-four letters. But this cannot possibly be inserted 
after the Xvxvos- in 1. 1 of our fragment, as there is room there for only 
twenty-six letters at most, nor will even an abbreviated version fit the space. 
It is obvious then that this vessel was not entered at this ixdnt in the list, 
but it remains to see whether it was entered separately in a previous line, or 
merely grouped with the other three Trorepia as in I.G. i. 121. We may 
suppose that between the end of the word d<Tra6p,o<i as restoreil in 1. 5 there 
are mi-'sing ca. thirty-five letters from 1. 5, either one or two whole lines, i.c. 
cii. sixty-six or 132 letters, and ten letters before the X of [\]yy;<'o? in 1. 1 of 
our fragment, making in all either ca. Ill or ca. 177 letters. Into this 
space we have to fit either x iptaXai weighing y dr. ( = rii. forty-one letters, as 
in I.G. i. 119, 121), -f three Kepara weighing 528 dr. ( = thirty-five letters-, 
-f- three iroTepia weighing . . . dr. ( = thirty-three letters), -f (me iroTipiov with 
its elaborate description ( = forty-four letters); or, if we suppose the iroripia 
to have been all grouped together, x tjjidXai ( = ca. forty-one letters). -|- three 
Kepara ( = thirty-five letters),-}- four irorepia weighing 142 dr. ( = thirty- 
seven letters, as in I.G. i. 121). The former arrangement gives us ca. 153 
letters and the latter ca. 113, and thus there can be no possible doubt that 
the shorter of the two arrangements is the correct one : and this gives us 
the following results : (1) that only one whole line is mis.sing between 1. 5 ot 
I.G. i. 120 and 1. 1 of our fragment, (2) that the four Trorepia were all listed 
together this year, and (3) that the entry of the cf)id.Xai contained nut toity- 
one but thirty-nine letters, for thus we obtain exactly our required total 
of 111 letters. There is, it is true, slight room for uncertainty, since the 
number of letters to a line, which I take on an average as 66, may not 
represent the exact truth. 

We may now proceed a step further, and, leaving thirty-nine letters for 
the entry containing the (fjidXai,, fill uj) the rest of the gap in the light of our 
knowledge just acquired of the disposition of the four rrorepia. We have to 

H.S. VOL. XXXI. u 
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leave the rest of 1. 5 (thirty-five letters), and four letters in 1. 6 vacant: and 
the rest of this, the lost line, and the first ten letters of 1. 7, as we tnay 
henceforth call 1. 1 of our fragment, will be exactly occupied with the 
tollowing words; Kepara apyvpa III, <TTa0/j.ov tovtov, F* A AP I- 1- f , Trcnipia 
up'/vpa nil aradpov rov ror HAAAAfb. XjaAi'o? But how are we to 

fill the gap in the number and weight of the silver dxdXat ? The total 
number of these vessels in the Pronaos is not preserved in any of the earlier 
records i. 117, IIS, 11!1\ but we know from I.tr. i. 121 that they were 

121 ill number in the year whicli followed that which is here in ijuestion. 
Xow we know also that three were added in this very year (I.G. i. 120, 
11. S and fi;, so we arrive at llS as the missing number fur 1. 5 oi' this record. 
This, however, contlicts at first sight with the evidence from I.G. i. 119, 
where, according to the copy in the four were added a.s eireTeia, and 

in the mutilated fifth line there was only room for a sum of three figures, the 
restoration being certain, whereas we should have expected to find HAIIl!. 
a 'Um of six figui’es. In tace of tins dead-lock I susjjected that there was an 
error in the copy of the numher of the eirereia. and that we should read III 
and not Mil, so as to he able to restore HAP in 1, 5. as the extra figure 
disturbs the usual crToi)(i]S6i> arrangement. And so it turned out, for the 
stone has indisputably APAYPAIIII, the figures being cut exactly o-toiX'/SoV, 
and thus all our ditticulties vanish with regard to 1, 5. Having thus restored 
correctly the number of the </)tnXat in /.(t. i. 119 we may do the same in the 
two earlier stones. In i. 118, 11. 10 and 11, the eVereia were two 0idXai, and 
therefore in 1. 6 we may re.store HAIIl ( = 113): and in i. 117, 1. 12, there are 
five spaces for the 6ul\ai added this year, which must presumably have been 
P 1 1 1 1 or A 1 1 1 1 , a higher number being extremely unlikely. That the former 
number is correct appears on reference to i. 117, 1. 7, where wo have five spaces 
for the total number, which was thus HUH ( = 104). 

It is nnfbrtunateiy impossible to restore the weights of the ^uiKat 

throughour this .stele, as we have only the smallest indications to guide us 

We know trom I.G. i. 121, 11. 4 and 5. that 121 (f)td\ai weighed TTHHHH 

A A Al-t- ( = 1 2432 dr.) giving an average weight of just over 100 dr. each, or to 

be ])recise 102-)-'./,- dr. ; we know also that 104 (as we have rightly restorcal 

the total in f.G. i. 117. 1. 7) weighed lOoOO-b dr., p alone being visible on 

the stone, and we mav notice that 100 dr. is not an uncommon weis'ht for a 
* . ^ 
to ha\(','‘ though the weight was sometimes more and sometimes less 

than that figure.'’ And although we know how manv figures are missing in 

each case, it is useless to atteiipt an e.xact restoration of the weight in aiiv 

single instanee on our stele,'’ lor \\e have iiiilurtunately no record of the 


* In /. G'. i. 1 1. lOj seven XN 1 ii;li PHH ; in 
i. 123, 1. 11. t’AO HH. 1 lie <piaAai 
BspLKa'i (iedicated in the 4tl) <‘pntu'v n c. weijih 
invariahly 100 dr. Cf. Tod. /■'..V J ^lii yi, 193. 

® Tii JJr. i. 124 1 12, four wt‘i;4ii ttnly 

HHHAAPhhhl“ : Init m I. 129. I. n, st wn 
wt-igli PHHHHAA, ami in i. 120. 1. 11. i-r 


weigh HHHHAA. 

® In I.G. 1 IIS. 1. 7, ! calculated that for the 
weight of 113 rpidKai there weie some sixty-live 
dilleieiit xveights, couRi&tihg of nine tiguie-s 
eadi, which pO'i'.ibiy might have stood hcie, 
botxveen 11304 and 11832 dr. alone. 
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weight of am’ of the newly added (j>td\ai. We saw above that the cpid\ai in 
11. 5 and G of I.G. i. 120 oecupieda space of apparently thirty-nine letters in all. 
We know that their number was H A Pill. an<l, as the words (j)id\ai dpyvpai 
HAPlIi araOpov tovtov occupy thirty-two spaces, we have se\'en spaces to 
allot to the record of their weight, always, be it noti.'d. supposing that my 
allowance of sixty-si-K letters per line is accepte<l as certain. But a' to the 
(.‘xaet weight to sujgilv here we are quite in the dark, though it is reasonable 
to SLifo'est that it was ni. 300 dr. le.ss than the total ot 12432 dr. weighed bv 
121 (fiidXai in the next record. If indeed we suppose that these three 
weighed 30G dr., and 102 dr., as we saw, is very near tlie average weight, ive 
get TTHI AAPh as the weight for the IIS <iut\aqbut that this fits the space 
cannot be regarded as more than an attractive coineideuee, the accuracy of 
wliich we have no means of checking. 

The last five lines of the in.scription may now be I’estored thus, beginning 
after the word daraOpo'^ in I. 5: (ptdXai dpyvpai HAP 1 1 1, uradpov tovtov 
TTHAAPl-d';, /cepara dpyvpCi Hi, a-raOpov tovtop PAAPhl-l-, TPorepLa 
dpyvpd INI, aradpop tov\top HAAAAhh, Xjiixi'Os' dpy[vpZ<;, cnaOpov tovto 
AAAPhkh- piiriif. \ ’EireTeia eTrey]epeTo e-Trl to[!' rapiip hot9 \ioyvi^ 
'la-avSpo TLepaieiii eypappareve' | (f)id'\ai dpyv]pai III, aradpov [toiItoz' 
HHHPh (i;]. 

2. Fragment of Pentelic marble apjiarontly complete on left (though this 
is nut the original edge of the stone;, measuring TG.j x '118 : broken at back. 
Letters in 11. 1-8 'OObo high, in 11. 4-S •OOO-'Oll high. Between 11. 3 and 
4 is a vacant space 'OIG in height. (Unnumbered.) 

IT 

^ P A Y P O 
A N A I O ^ L 

^d.-NH I 
^ A J OAN I 
^^AAO^TYE 
PO^KP 17' 

TAO 

It will be recognized at once from the contents of 1. 4, top h(epo[r 
XptpdTOp] that here we have a fragment containing the introductory 
headina' to a record of sacred objects, preceded in II. 1-3 by tlie remains of 
the end of the list of the previous tear. The restoration of the demotic 
[\\4,i]dpalov in I. 3 gives us a clue to the name of the ypappa-eds umler 
whom the cVeTem wcie added, for we know of only two xpa/x/iareis' to the 
rapi'ai of Athena who iulonged to the denu' Apliidna, namely A7roX\6Bopo<; 
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KpiTi'o, who held office in 01. 87, 1 (432/T B.C.) and \evKalo<; Kofidpxo. who held 
office in 01. 91, 4 ('418/2 B,C.). But the presence of the name .lioyi'm in 1. 5 
shows that this stone belongs to the earlier of the two possible dates, as 
was ypapL/xaTev^; in the year after ’ATroWoSopo^. This fragment 
then can only contain the end of the record of 01. 87, 1, and the beginning of 
that of O/. 87, 2. 

We mav now inquire to which of the three lists of the sacred objects of 
Athena it belongs, Le. of those in the Pronaos, the Hekatompeelon, or the 
Parthenon. It cannot be part of the first of these, for in the Pronaos-record 
of these two years the words to// hiepoi/ ^pefMUTop ire not missing from the 
stele ' I.O. i. 120, which we have just been discus-sing in connexion with the 
previous inscription). Nor can it be part of the Parthenon-records (/ ff. i. 
103, 104). as the division of the lines in the Corpn.-^ shows that 1 2 of the 
latter stone began with the words hot? Afoyi/t?, which means that they could 
not pcjssibly come directly underneath the fourth to the fourteenth letters of 
the phrase [Tn/x/at] top htepo[i'], as they do in our fragment, or, in other 
words, that the Parthenon-record contained several more letters to the line 
than our stele. And when we restore 11. 4 and 5 we find that 1. 4 contained 
sixty-seven letters, wdiereas I.(t. i. 164 contained seventy-four. There is 
now no possible doubt that our fragment belongs to the Hekatompeclon- 
record, and formed part of I.G. i. 143, 144. And we see that thirteen letters 
.•ue missing from the left-hand side of 11. ’2~o inclusive, clearly owing to a later 
cutting down of the stone. If there is any doubt still possible on this point 
it is removed when we observe that a similar mutilation is visible on the 
upper part of the stele (I.O. i. Suppl., p. 130 (Nos. 141-143)), which has lost 
the first thirteen letters in 11. 7-12 inclusive; and this shows that the new 
piece was broken off from the original stele after this cutting dotvn took 
place. Thus we have an exact clue to its original position, and the 
exj/eriim.mt (jf applying it to the larger stone showed convincingly that it 
was once more in its proper place, for the join was as jierfect as could be 
desired. 

It is not worth while to give the restored text at present, as it will come 
more suitably below, wdten I have described another fragment of the same 
inscription, wdiich, though smaller than this, leads to a highly important 
iliscovery. But one point is notable in connexion with the present 
inscri])tion, namely the last letter in 1. 5. As the block shows, it is a 
}i<ixt(i with no trace of any other stroke such as we should expect if it were 
K U N or P A we might suppose it to be I, as the name of father was 

’Tcrai/6pr/?. but from its position over the extreme left-hand edge of the Y in 
the line below' it wars not I but P , and the explanation is that the engraver 
w'l’ote the demotic immediately att'er the mans name, anil, iliscovering his 
mistake, inserted the father’s name after the demotic. That this was so mav 
be seen trom the liict that in a small unpublished fragment added since the 


■ The btoiie is d;ima>;ecl here, the line of the hut destioui/o the two smaller s'rokes rvliieh 

bi e:(k just missing the upper pai t ol the //'estc, the letter would have had if it was P, thus : P , 
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publication of the Curjuif^ to the left-hand side <>t' I.G. i. 144, we have the 
reiiiaiiis ot the word l(rai'hpo iinmediatelv before eypap-fidreve. 

3. The f(_)llowino- fragment which, like the others, has been lying for years 
unnoticed in the first room of the Epigraphical iMiiseum, is also obvioush- to 
be attributed to the same class of records. It is of Pentelic marble broken 
on all sides, and measures ’07 x T45. The letters vary between ’00!* and 
'OH in height, and there is an interval of -021 between 11. I and 2. 
('Unnumbered) 

^ L U O / 2 K PA 

CEAP ATFYf 

In 1. I we have <TTad[/ioi'], and in 1. 2, from the interval left above it. 
clearly the beginning of a new heading, followed by -? iyp[app.]dTev[e] in 1. 3. 
In 1. 2 the fifth letter was plainly A, followed by two letters now lo^t : about 
the rest there is no room for uncertainty. Now - - oWoy . . eKira can be 
only one phrase in the first lino of such a record as this, namely t]oX \o7[o!’] 
iK Ila[va6cvalov, the first b being written by assimilation for N betore the 
second No alternative is possible, for e/c Ha - - is not a known 

demotic, nor i.s - - oWoy . . the genitive of any conceivable name. Theie can 
then be no question that hei-e we have part of the heading employed only in the 
first year of each Pentetoris in these treasure-records: rdSe TrapeBocrai’ hai 
TETTapei; dpy^al hai eSiBocrap top Xoyop eV Tlapaffepatop e? Tiai'affepaia to?? 
rapLLacn hot? 6 helva eypap.p,ureve, k.t.X. But what of the letters in 1. 1 ? 
Hitherto it has been the universal view that the lists of each new Penteteri.-^ 
were inscribed where possible on a fresh slab or the fresh face of a slab,’' Imt here 
we have convincing evidence of a slab which contains undoubtedly the record 
of the opening year of a new Penteteris, but has also, up above, the remains of 
the record of some previous year. This can only belong to a stone which either 
contained the lists of more than one such period, or else contained one 
or more lists from the end of one Penteteris followed by one or more lists from 
anew Penteteris. The latter alternative was so unlikely that I hesitated to 
accept it as possible until I had pi’oved the other impossible. To satisfy the 
easier conditions one clearly wanted two stelai with the records, presumably, 
of two successive years, the former incomplete below, and the latter above, 
and containing respectively the last year of one Penteteris and the first year 


^ For aiiotlier instance in the same }»hrase 
see I.G. i. 32 A, 1. 28, and Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, Grammatik dcr aftisdicn In^diriftcn^f 
|L lli. 

^ See Larfeld, Handhuch der (frirchischen 
Epigraphik li. p 14, who shows in diagram- 
matic form the allotment of each period to its 


stone, by which we may '-re that wherevti we 
have any <liiect evidence iheie i'j no exception 
to this rule between the year'? 434/3 and 415,4. 
For the Pronaos it is tiiio down to 411/0. hut 
foi the Paithenoii the lecoida after aie 

too nncertaiii for us to draw any conclu-'ions 
fioin them. 
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uf the tollowinq- (me. It seemed likely that .^iich cimditimis. if louud at all. 
would exist among the earlier lecurds. 'ij\ soon after 434 3, for it plainly 
would has'e required a very large stele indeed to record the lists ot eight 
years on one face at a time w’hen the sacred objects of Athena had become as 
numerous as they did in the later records. The method of exclusion showed 
at once that our fragment could not be from the lower part of the stele, I.Li. i. 
117-20, for the discovery of the first fragment publishe:! in this paper proved 
that there was a large margin (at least "04) loft \'acant below I.G. i. 120. 
whereas in the fragment which we are trying to place there is only "021 ; 
in addition to which the lists of the next period (430 20-427 6) are inscribed 
on an ‘ opisthographous ’ stone, I.G. i. 121-124, 125-128, to which it would be 
impossible to join I.G. i. 117-20 which is inscribed on one face only. And as 
the second stele is complete below, with a large space left vacant, it is clear 
that our fragment cannot be placed here either, nor can it possibly have 
belonged to any other of the Pronaos-records. It is likewise impossible for 
this to have belonged to the first stone containing the Parthenon-records, for 
it is clearly complete above, and each face (for it is in.scribed on both) has a 
large vacant space below. Nor could it have been part of the stele I.G. i, 
170-173, which contains the Parthenon treasures fi’om 422 1-419/8. That it 
cotdd have belonged to the mutilated stone I.G. i. 169 is very improbable, as 
that seems to have been one of the latest of the Parthenon-records. 

Wo are left therefore with the conclusion that thi is in all probability 
from one of the Hekatompedon lists, and, as will be seen, this view is correct. 
The first four years of the.se records are contained in I.G. i. 141-144, to the 
bottom of which the fragment just dealt with was found to belong. The 
lettering on our present problematical stone resembles closelt' that on this 
stele, and it was a legitimate inference that the two were to be connected. 
The restoration shows us that forty-one letters are missing before the first o 
of [t]6X \o 7 [o!/] in 1. 2 of oui- fragment, and therefore that the s of 
o-Tad[/iw] in 1. 1 was the forty-third letter on the stone, for the records 
of these two years are written strictly aroix^jBor. as far as the letters are 
preserved. We know from the fragment published above I'No. 2 ) that' there 
Were sixtv-seven letter.-^ in each line in /.U. i. 144. and a restoration of 
the same number in I. 2 of (Utr fragment brings the E in iypa/j./j.dTeve 
correctly under the p in t6\. Having thus established the original position 
of the Iragment, and having ascert.ained by a restoration of the whole text of 
I.G. i. 144 that the letter.s CPf preserved m 1. 5 were, by a fortunate 
coincidence, the 43rd to the 45th of the line, it only remained to test this 
by placing the new fragment in its presumed position with the s of 
araOpov immediately under the O of [/c]6pe. The result was gratifying, for 
the join was certain, though not irreproachable. 

It was also desirable to confirm this discovery, if possible, by joining the 
lower edge of my fragment to the upper edge of the stone which contains the 
list of the next year (/.U. i. 147j. Here unfortunately there was loss chance 
of a join, as the front edges of the bi'eak do not nearly touch, seven lines 
being completely lost, but several cmm. in from the front surface a projection 
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from the lower edge of my fragment with a flat lower surface rested exactly 
on a corresponding surface on the stone below, though some twelve centi- 
metres of the inscribed face are missing at this point. And now that the 
exact positions of the two halves of the original stele had been ascertained 
other indications of the correctness of the join were forthcoming, in 
particular the existence of a vertical split practically from the top to the 
bottom of the original stele, which was clearly made before the horizontal 
split (which has separated I.G. i. 144 from the list which succeeded it, IJt. i. 
147), for it continues in exactly the same line through both halves of the slab. 
There is also a surface flaw which has practically destroyed three letters in 
11. 2 and 8 of my fragment, which may be seen higher up across the face of 
I.G. i. 14.3, running up almost vertically, but with a slight inclination to the 
right as one faces the stone. The style of the writing in I.G. i. 144 and i. 147 
is likewise identical: in i. 143 the letters are slightly smaller, as the repro- 
duction of fragment No. 2 of this article shows. In tact from the style of 
letterino- alone I was convinced that these two fragments were from the same 
inscription before I made any attempt at restoring either.^- I am equally 
certain that No. 1 of the inscriptions in this paper was engraved by the 
same hand, and this would not be surprising, seeing that it belongs to the 
.same year as I.G. i. 144. 

A note of explanation is necessary as to the spacing of 1. 1 of I.G. i. 144 
as it is given in the €<yrpi.i’<, and as to the division into lines ut what is left 
of the inscription. The fragment c contains in 1. 1 the letters lui, which were 
thought to be the remains of TO I, and this line, the seventh of /.tt. i. 143, is 
restored at this point in the fbc/nos crTa[^yu.oi' tov]toi[v FAAaI- Now in 
I.G. i. 144, 1. 1, below the S of araOfxov is >, the remains of |, the fourth letter 
in the name ’Arri/ueSes, the head treasurer of the year, and the restoration in 
the CiirpH.-^ leaves three spaces between the edge of fragment h, on which this 
letter is cut, and the left-hand edge of c which has \E AES k.t.X. and gives 
the name as ’A]rTi[ . . . jirijSp?, and this curious name is restored throughout 
the records for the years in which it is found. But if we suppose that nj, 
are the remains of TOY there is no need to separate these fragments at all, for 
they will be the first three letters of the word tovtoiv. and this will enable ns 
to join the two fragments e.xactly, and to restore the .simple name ’ 

This has indeed been done, and there is no doubt whatsoever that it is 
correct, in the fixing together of the.se two fragments in the Museum. It 
gives us a natural restoration with sixty-seven letters to the line, as was 
demanded by the position of the letters in my seconil fr.xgment, instead of 
one with sixtv-eight letters in I.G. i. 144, 1. 1, and sixty-seven in 1. 2 and 
subsequently, as given in the Corjuis. 

It will now be worth while to give a restoration of I.(t. i. 143-14.5 so as 
to show exactly the position of the two new fragments, and to illustrate with- 
out recapitulation the results thus obtained. The letters preserved in whole 

The thickne-sS of the stele likewise increases j^'radiially lower down, being TSd 
furnishes evidence in sU[>novt of this eonedusion. where ascertainable in the lower halt ot tlie 
At the top, above J.G. i. 141, it is T6. and stele. This is a coininon feature in such stones. 
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or in part oii the stone are represented as they appear there, and those 
entirely missing are written in minnsciiles, to avoid contusion by the frequent 
use of brackets ; figures preserved on the stone are underlined. 

We niaj’ note finallv’ that in I.G. i. Suppl.. p. 130, No. 143, 1. 3 the copy in 
the Vorpux is incorrect in one detail. The last letter visible on the stone at 
the lower right-hand corner is copied as M, And this is what one would expect 
since the letters immediately before it wei'e eypa/j.. But it was not M but 
A, the stone having plainly A, in the middle of the space allotted to this 
letter. That the engraver omitted the second M is clear when we turn to the 
restoration of this line, for there are only four letters [reeg] missing between 
here and the p of Trapa^exo-ufievoi on the right-hand fragment {I.G. i. 143 h). 
It is more natural to suppose that, as indicated in the tran.script of the stone, a 
letter was omitted from the end of 1. 2 and that 1. 3 began with hotv, than that 
either an extra letter was inserted by mistake in the early part of 1. 3 or the 
(TToixv^ov arrangement abandoned just in this one place, seventeen letters 
being allotted to the space occupied by eighteen on the rest of the 
stele. 

With regard to the last of the three inscriptions ])ublished recently by 
me in these pages (J.H.S. xxix. pp. 182 foll.i the following correction and 
additions are worth noting here. The height of the letters is only -006, not, 
a.s I stated, -01, and that of the figures ranges from about ’004 to '006. I 
regret that owing to my carelessness the incorrect measurements were 
allowed to appear. There are also two other fragments of this same stele in 
existence. The first was found in February of last year, built into a late 
wall at the X.l\ . corner of the Acropolis, by Mr. A. C. Johnson of the 
American School, who will shortly publish it in full in the Aiiifrican Jiuinud 
oj Ai'cli.ncolofjy. I have his kind permission to mention here that it joins 
the upper left-hand corner of the fragment published by myself (as we proved 
together by experiment), and gives part of the heading of the inscription 
including the words eVl ’Aore/o aplxoproi] : his restoration shows that the 
stele contained originally four columns, of which my fragment preserves part 
of the last two. Thus my conjecture as to the date ( ‘ between the years 
375/4 and 369/8 inclusive’) receives gratifying confirmation. The second 
of the new fragments which I attribute to this inscription is I.G. ii. 2, 747, 
since the shape and spacing of the letters resemble exactly those on the other 
two fragments, and it exhibits the peculiarity observed there of recording the 
weights of the objects to the left of the column containing their names. It 
is complete on the left, apparently, and below, and must therefore be the 
lower left-hand corner of the stele. The first six lines may be restored as 
follows,^! with the aid of the full text of I.G. ii. 2, 678 A given by Van Hille 
{’Etp. ’Apx-, 1903, pp. 139 foil., col. i, 11. 35 foil.) : 


a In 1. 2 there is plainly |- f- 1- |- (and not, as 
in the Gurpu-., hi- 1- only) before the HIM, and 
in 1. 10 I see hl-C and not only C. The sur- 


face is iimcli diuiiaged lieie, and nothing is 
visible ot the weight in 1. 4 Van Hille, l.r. 
1. 36, reads 111 not l|l||. 



I.G. I US TaSehotTa/Atat-r'^NHIEPONXPEAAATONTE'^'A^JeNAIASEYPEKTESATr,. ,-i, ^/cai^^o-uz'ap Yo 

V T e ?hoi ?’A7roX\oSopo''KP I T IOAc{)IANAI o't'7PAMMATEYEnAPEAOcrtti/To I <; t a /j, i a a l p . 

h o I sAt 07 V i <; 'I a d V S p oIIE PA I EY?^ APAMA-r-t KePAI AAEXSAMENO I tt a p d t o v -rr p o t e p o p r a 

p, i 0 V h o i sEuf^t a?Ai' <T/\/3o p o ^ 'A v a (f> \ v a t t o <; e \ P 'MMATEYEENT^' p e o i rot he /car opiri 5 

(5) o i(j)id'kaL'x^pva-al I ll;ST(Zi5/:iOi'TOUTOvXXP’AAAA|- \!< hhtKOPEXPYo-e e nr 1 a r e \ e <; d a t a 0 p. n < 

ttTTo p p a p T e p (. o iinP AYPOi/ d a t a 6 p o p e ir e T E I / e’PEAENETOEP I ~ d v Tap c 5 v h 0 I <; 'A tt o \ \ n ?■ 

o p o ?Kpt Tt o’Ai^iANA \ 0 'S.L.'ypappdTevei'TE^ / i>o^DYSO;l l:£TA0p,6 p i'-' 1 to t j/FAAA. ruiat, 

TtiSehoiTaptat/rONHI EP<itj^pep.aTo'JTE 2 !AG e p a 1 a f ’ A ' T' \ EAECKYAAOEt' at e v ^ k a i yt 

oitap^ofTe^ho tSAIOANIS 6 patei)s'’I€ANAPoe 7 pap.p 'TEYEPAPEADSANtoi <; t a p L a a i 

V h o t 9 B 6 oXXo?X’'^^AA 04 ^UYEu ?6 7papp(tTc L’f7rapa^EXSAAAENo(7r(tPATO;<7rpoTe po p r a 

pi ot'hot v’AttoXXoSo POSKP I T i o 'A <p i B palu<;eyp a ppAJEyEEHTdt p e d t to / h eKaropire c 
0 t </) t aXa t^putra t I I llaTAO^o vtovtopXX PAAAAI-t-P P vQP ^ ■y p v a- e e tt 1 are X e 9 d a t a 0 p u 9 

d IT o p p a V rip t o pdpyvpop d cr r a 6 p o p a r e (p a p o p v cr d I I CT A Q p d pro v t a i i'PAAA. rumi, 

I/r. i. 147 TaSeTrapeSoo-at'hatTeTTape'fdp^aiha 'iedtTiocrat'TDl'UO/ot'EKPAi’af^ecat'oj'e^nara 
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[(0 PAA AP]l-hhf-||||l 

[nhhi] 


hoKi^tiela \elat, 'Xpvcral AAAAPl!^';] 
aTa6\^fi6v'^ 

j^pvaLoly o irapa ’ApicrapA^^] 
rjvpeOi}, [aradpoV^ 
k\iKTrjpe[<; 'Xprepihot; Bpaiiptort']- 
(19 j^pvaoL, <7\ra6pov'\ 

K.T.\. 

Ahthur M. Woodwakd. 



THE ZACCARIA OF PHOCAEA AXD CHIOS. 
(1275-1329.; 


Gexoa played a imich less important part than Teiiice in the history of 
Greece. Unlike her great rival on the lagoons, .she had no Byzantine 
traditions which attracted her towards the Xear East, and it is not, 
therefore, surprising to find her appearing last of all the Italian Republics 
in the Levant. But, though she took no part in the Fourth Crusade, her 
sons, the Zaccaria and the Gattilusj, later on became petty sovereigns in the 
Aegean; the long administration of Chios by the Genoese society of the 
Giustiniani is one of the earliest e.vamples of the government of a colonial 
dependency by a Chartered Company, and it was Genoa who gave to the 
principality of Achaia its last ruler in the person of Centurione Zaccaria. 

The earliest relations between Genoaand Byzantium are to be found in the 
treaty between the two in 1155; but it was not till a centiny later that the 
Ligurian Republic seriously entered into the field of Eastern politics. After 
the establishment of the Latin states in Greece, the Genoese, excluded from 
all share of the spoil, endeavoured to embarrass their more fortunate Venetian 
rivals by secretly urging on their countryman, the pirate Vetrano, against 
Corfu, and by instigating the bold Ligurian, Enrico Pescature, against Crete 
— enterprises, however, which had no permanent effect. But the famous 
treaty of Xymphaeum, concluded between the Emperor Michael VIII. and 
the Republic of Genoa in 1201, first gave the latter a lui-us standi in the 
Levant. Xever did a Latin Communitv make a better bargain with a 
Greek ruler, for all the advantages were on the side of Genoa. The 
Emperor gave her establishments and the right to keep consuls at Anaea, in 
Chio.s, and in Lesbo.s, both of which important islands had been assigned to 
the Latin Empire by the deed of partition, but had been recaptured by 
Michael s predecessor Vatatzes in 122.5.*^ He also granted her the citv of 
Smyrna, promised free trade to Gen<jese merchants in all the ports of 
his dominions, and pledged himself to exclude the enemies of the Ligurian 
Commonwealth, in other words, the Venetians, from the Black Sea and all 
his harbours. xVll that he asked in return for these magnificent concessions 
was an undertaking that Genoa would arm a squadron of fifty ships at his 
expense, if he asked for it. It was expressly stipulated that this armament 


Nikephoros Cregoras. i, 29 ; iliklosich and .Muller, Anta d Diplmiiuta, i. 125. 
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should not be employed against Prince William of Acha'a, Genoa peiTurmed 
her part of the bargain by sending a small fleet to aid the Emperor in the 
recovery of Constantinople from the Latins ; but it arrived too late to bo 
of any use. Still, Michael YIII. took the will for the deed ; he needed 
Genoese aid for his war against Venice ; so he sent an embassy to ask for 
more galleys. The, Genoese, heedless of papal thundei-s against this ‘ unholy 
alliance,’ responded by raising a loan for the affairs of the Levant ; - and it y as 
their fleet, allied with the Greeks, which sustained the defeat off the islet of 
Spetsopoulo, or Sette Pozzi, as the Italians called it,^ at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Xauplia in 1263. But the Emperor soon found that his new allies 
were a source of danger rather than of strength ; he banished the Genoese of 
Constantinople to Eregli on the Sea of Marmara, and tnade his peace with 
their Venetian rivals. In vain Genoa sent Benedetto Zaccaria to induce him 
to revoke his decree of expulsion ; some 3 ‘ears seem to have elapsed before he 
allowed the Genoese to return to Galata, and it was not till 127.'5 that the 
formal ratification of the treaty of X^-mphaeum marked his complete return 
to his old policv’,'* and that Manuelc and Benedetto Zaccaria became the 
recipients of his bounty. 

The Zaccaria were at this time one of the leading families of Genoa, 
whither the\’ had emigrated from the little Ligurian town of Gavi some two 
centuries earlier. The grandfather of Manuele and Benedetto, who derived 
his territorial designation of ‘ de Castro,' from the district of S. Maria di 
Castellii, in which he resided, had held civic office in 1202 : their father 
Fulcho had been one of the signatories of the treat\’ of Nymphaeum,® Three 
v’ears befu'e that event Benedetto had been captured bv the Venetians in a 
battle otf Tyre. Three 3 'ears after it, he was sent as Genoese ambassador to 
Michael VIII. and. though his mi.ssion was unsuccessful, the Emperor h.id 
the opportunity of appreciating his businesslike qualities.'-' Early in 1275, 
the year wlicn Genoa had returned to favour at the Imperial Court, the two 
brotheI■^ started from their native city upon the voyage to Coiistaiitiiiople, 
which was destined to bring them fame and fortune — to Manuele, the elder, 
the grant of the alum-mines of Phocaea at the north of the Gulf of Smyi-na, 
to Benedetto the hand of the Emperor's sister.' Phocaea at that time 
consisted of a single town, situated to the west of the alu'm-mountains ; hut, 
later on, the encroachments of the Turks led its Latin lords to build on the 
sea-shore at the foot of the mountain a small fortress sufficient to shelter 
about fifty workmen, which, with the aid of their Greek neighbours, grew 
into the town of Xerv Phocaea, or Foglia Nuova, as the Italians called it. 


- ^ItH So'icta Li'juvi' di Storm Patna, 

xvii. :?27-y ; xxviii, 791-SOH ; Dandolo, 
Chrovt'On, uinul Miiratori, ll.I.S. xii. 370. 

H'oL :J71 ; da Caiiil, La Croniqxie dcs 
J ' /(" .cir^, in ^Inhnio Sto'riro ItaUano. 'viii. 
4SS ; ^liinalcr Ja)Liicii‘-'cs, npud Pcitz, M.G.II. 
Scrifd. xviii, 245 

Ait>. xxviii. 500-4. 

^ Ogeiii Pams erpud Pertz. ibid. 


110 : Atti, xxviii S05, 

•’ la'iinl drs HiAoiicn'i d^i> Croisndcs. Lotu- 
mcnts Art/if'uiLin, ii 717 ; Laiifraiici Pitimdli, 
etc. Annati's, apud I’vitz, (bid. 249. 

” PacliymdiPs, i. 420 ; ii. 558 ; Nikcphnio.'? 
Gre^oras, i. 520 ; Saiuido, htor^a dd d, 

llOMiinia, ai^td llojd, Cbroni'Hii's (jrf'’->j-i<jiiw ,n s, 
146 ; Atti. xxxi. ii. 37 Uiustiiiiaiii. La 

S<‘m Sacra dtl rdo L'dino, 7. 
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'['he annual rent, which Mannele j)aid to the Emperor, was covered many 
times over bv the profits of the mines. Alum was indispensable tor dyeing, 
and Western ships homeward-bound were therefore accustomed to take a 
cargo of this useful product at Phocaea.*^ The only serious competition with 
the trade was that of the alum which came from the coasts of the Black Sea, 
and which was exported to Europe in Genoese bottoms. A man ot business 
first and a patriot afterwards, Mannele persuaded the Emperor to ensure him 
a monopoly of the market by ])rohibiting this branch of the Euxine trade — 
a protective measure, which led to difficulties with Genoa. He was still 
actively engaged in business operations at Phocaea in 1287, but is described 
as dead in the spring of the following year,'-' after wliich date the 
alum-mines of Phocaea passed to his still more adventurous brother, 
Benedetto. 

While Mannele had been accumulating riches at Phocaea, Benedetto had 
gained the reputation of being one of the most daring seamen, as well as one 
of the ablest negotiatoi-s. of his time. He was instrumental, as agent of 
Michael YIII., in stirring up the Sicilian Vespers and so frustrating the 
threatened attack of Charles I. of Anjou upon the Greek Empire, and later in 
that year we find him proposing the marriage of Michael’s son and the King 
of Aragon’s daughter.^'^ In the following years he was Genoese Admiral in the 
Pisan War, and led an expedition to Tunis ; in 12<88 he was sent to Tripoli 
with full powers to tran.sact all the business of the Republic beyond the seas. 
After negotiating with both the claimants to the last of the Crusaders’ 
Syrian states, he performed the more useful actiim of conveying the people of 
Tripoli to Ch'prus, when, in the following year, that once famous city fell 
befi'jre the ►Sultan of Egypt. In Cyprus he c<)ncluded with King Henry II. a 
treaty, which gave so little satisfaction to the Home Government, that it was 
.speedily cancelled. ]\Iore successful was the commercial convention which he 
made with Leo III. of Armenia, fidlowed by a further agreement with that 
monarch’s successor, Hethum II. But his rashness in capturing an Egyptian 
ship compelled the Republic to disown him, and in 12!)I he sought emplo}"- 
ment under a new master. Sancho IV. of Castile, as whose Admiral he 
defeated the Saracens olf the coast of Morocco.^^ From Spain he betook 
himself to the court of Philip IV. of France, to whom, with characteristic 
audacity, he submitted in 129(1 a plan for the invasion of England.^- During 
his ab.sence in the West, however, war broke out between the Genoese and 
the Venetians, whose Admiral, Ruggiero Morosini, took Phocaea and seized 
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the huge cauldrons which were used for the preparation of the alumd^ But 
upon his return he speedily repaired the walls of the city, and ere long the 
alum-mines yielded more than ever. Xorwas this his only source of revenue, 
for under his brother and himself Phocaea had become a name of terror to the 
Latin pirates of the Levant, upon whom the famous Turlurin of the Zaccaria 
ceaselessly preyed, and who lost their lives, or at least their eyes, if they fell 
into the hands of the redoubtable Genoese captains.^^ The sums thus gained 
Benedetto devmted in part to his favourite project for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, for which he actuall}' equipped several vessels with the aid of the 
ladies of his native city — a pious act that won them the praise of Pope 
Boniface YIII., who described him as his ‘ old, familiar friend.’ This new 
crusade, indeed, came to nought, but such was the renown which he and his 
brother had acquired, that the Turks, by this time masters of the Asian 
coast, and occupants of the short-lived Genoese colony of Smyrna, were 
deterred from attacking Phocaea, not because of its natural strength but 
because of the warlike qualities of its Italian garrison. Conscious of their 
own valour and of the weakness of the Emperor Andrdnikos II., the Genoese 
colonists did not hesitate to ask him to entrust them with the defence of the 
neighbouring islands, if he were unable to defend that portion of his Empire 
himself. They only stipulated that they should be allowed to defravtho cost 
out of the local revenues, which would thus be e.xpcndefl on the spot, instead 
of being transmitted to Constantinople. Benedetto had good reason for 
making this offer : for Chios and Lesbos, once the seats of floiiri.shing 
Genoese factories under the rule of the Greek Emperor and his father, had 
both suffered severely from the feeble policy of the central government and 
the attacks eif corsairs. Twice, in 1292 and 1303, the troops first of Roger de 
Lluria and then of Roger de Flor had ravaged Mytilene and devastated the 
tammis mastic-gardens of Chios — the only place in the world where that 
]iroduct was to be found, while a Turkish raid completed the destruction of 
that beautiful island. i'* 

Andrdnikos received Benedetto's proposal with favour, but as he delayed 
giving a definite decision, the energetic Genoese, like the man of action that 
he was, occupied Chios in 1304 on his own account. The Einperoi-, too much 
engaged with the Turkish peril to undertake the expulsion of this desperate 
intruder, wisely recognised accomplished facts, and agreed to let him have 
the island for ten years as a fief of the Empire, free of all tribute, on 
condition that he flew the Byzantine standard from the walls and promised 
to restore his conquest to his suzerain at the expiration of the lease.^'^ Thus, 
in the fashion of Oriental diplomacy, both parties wore satisfied : the Italian 
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had gained the substance of power, while the Greek retained the shadow, and 
might salve his dignity with the reflexion that the real ruler of Chius 
hoisted his colours, owed him allegiance, and was a near kinsman of his own 
by marriage. 

This first Genoese occupation of Chios lasted imly a quarter of a century ; 
but even in that short time, under the firm and able rule of the Zaccaria, it 
recovered its former prosperity. Benedetto refortified the caqjital, restored 
the fallen buildings, heightened the walls, and deepened the ditch — significant 
proofs of his intention to stay. Entrusting Phocara to the care of his 
nephew Tedisio, or Ticimj, as his doputv, he devote<l his attention t(') the 
revival of Chios, which at his death, in Id07, he bequeathed to his son, 
Paleologo, first-cousin of the reigning Emperor, while he left Phocaea to his 
lialf-hrother. Xicolino. like himself a naval commander in the Genoese service. 
This division of the family possessions led to difficulties. Xicolino arrived 
at Phocaea and demanded a full statement of account from his late brother's 
manager, Tedisio ; the latter consented, but the uncle and the nephew diil 
not agree about the figures, and Xicolino withdrew, threatening to return 
with a larger force, to turn Tedisio out of his post, convey him to Genoa, and 
appoint another governor, Andriolo Cattaneu della '^'olta, a conne.xion of the 
family by marriage, in his place. Xicoliiio's son privately warned his cousin 
of his father's intentions, and advised him to quit Phocaea while there was 
still time. At this moment the Catalan Grand Company was at Gallipoli, 
and there Tedisio presented himself begging the chronicler Mnntaner to 
enroll him in its ranks. The Catalan, moved by his aristocratic antecedents 
and perstjnal courage, consented, and soon the fugitive e.x-governor. hv 
glowing accounts of the riches of Phocaea, induced his new comrades to aid 
him in capturing the jilace from his successor. The Catalans were alwavs 
ready for plunder, and the alnm-city was said to contain ‘ the richest 
treasures of the world.’ Accordingly, a flotilla was e(juip])ed, which arrived 
(jff Phocaea on the night of Easter BIOT. Before daybreak next morning, 
the assailants had .scaled the walls of the castle ; then thev sacked the cltv, 
whose population of more than dOOO Greeks was employed in the fdniu- 
manufactory. The booty was immense, and not the least precious portion of 
it was a piece of the true Cross, encased in gold and studded with priceless 
jewels. This relic, said to have been brought by ,S. John the Evangelist to 
Ephesus, captured by the Turks when they took that i)lace, and pawned hv 
them at Phocaea, fell to the lot of Muntanor.*'’ This famous ‘Cross of the 
Zaccaria' would seem to have been restored to that family, and we mav 
coiijecture that it was presented .to the cathedral of Genoa, where it now is. 
by the bastard son of the last Prince of the Morea,^'' when, in 14.5!) he 
begged the city of his ancestors to recommend him to the generositv of 
Pius II. Emboldened by this success, Tedisio, with the aid of the Catalans 
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conquered the island of Thasos from the Greeks and received his friend 
IMuntaner and the Infant Ferdinand of Majorca in its castle with splendid 
hospitality. Six years later, however, the Byzantine forces recovered this 
island, whence the Zaccaria preyed upon Venetian merchantmen,-'^ and it 
was not for more than a century that a Genoese lord once again held his 
court in the fortress of Tedisio Zaccaria. 

Meanwhile, Paleologo, in Chios, had continued the enlightened policy of 
his father, and reaped his reward in the renewed productiveness of the mastic- 
plantations. In 1314, when the ten years' lease of the island expired, the 
strong fortifications, which his father had erected, and his near nlationship 
to the Emperor procured him a renewal for five more years on the same terms. 
He did not, however, long enjoy this further tenure, for in the .same vear he died, 
apparentlv without progeny. As his uncle, Nicoliiio, the lord of Phocaea and 
the next heir, was hy this time also dead, the latter's .«ons, Martino and 
Benedetto II., succeeded their cousin as joint-rulers of Chios, while Phocaea 
passed beneath the direct control of Nicolino's former governor, Andriulo 
Cattaneo, always, of course, subject to the confirmation of the Emperor. 

The two brothers, who had thus succeeded to Chios, possessed all the 
vigorous qualities of their race. One contemporary writer after another 
praises their services to Christendom, and describes the terror with which 
they filled the Turks. The Infidels, we are told, were afraid to approach 
within twelve miles of Chios, because of the Zaccaria, who always kept a 
thousand foot-soldiers, a hundred horsemen, and a couple of galleys ready for 
e\ ery emergency. Had it not been for the valour of the Genoese lords of 
Chios ‘neither man, nor woman, nor dog, nor cat, nor any live animal could 
have remained in any of the neighbouring islands.’ Not only were the 
brothers ‘ the shield of defence of the Christians,’ but they did all they could 
to stop the infamous traffic in slaves, carried on by their fellow-countrymen, 
rhe Genoese of Alexandria, whose vessels passed Chios on the way from the 
Black Sea ports. Pope John XXII., who had already allowed Martino to export 
mastic to Alexandria in return for his services, was therefore urged to give 
the Zaccaria the maritime police of the Archipelago, so that this branch of 
rhe slave-trade might be completely cut off.-- Sanudo,-^ with his accurati' 
knowledge of the Aegean, remarked that the islands could not have resisted 
the Turks so long, had it not been for the Genoese rulers of Chios, Duke 
Niccolo I. of Naxos, and the Holy House of the Hospital, established since 
1309 in Rhodes, and estimated that the Zaccaria could furnish a galley tor the 
recovery of the Holy Land. Martino was specially renowned for his exploits 
again.st the Turks. No man, it was said, had ever done braver deeds at sea 
than this defender of the Christians and implacable foe of the Paynim. In 
one vear alone he captured 18 Turkish pirate ships, and at the end of his 
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reign he had slain or taken more than 10,000 Tiu'ks.-^ The increased 
importance of Chios at this period is evidenced by the coins, which the two 
brothers minted for their use, sometimes with the diplomatic legend, ‘ servants 
of the Emperor.’-* Benedetto II. was, howe%'er, eclipsed by the greater 
glories of Martino. By marriage the latter became baron of Damahx and by 
purchase lord of Chalandritza in the Peloponnese, and thus laid the founda- 
tions of his family’s fortunes in the principality of Achaia. He was thereby 
brought into close relations with the official hierarchy of the Latin Orient, 
from which the Zaccaria, as Genoese traders, had hitherto been excluded. 
Accordingly, in 1325, Philip I. of Taranto, who, in virtue of his marriage with 
Catherine of Valois, was titular Latin Emperor of Constantinople, bestowed 
upon him the islands of Lesbos, Samos, Kos, and Chios, which Baldwin II. 
had reserved for himself and his successors in the treat}' of Viterbo in 1267. 
— a reservation repeated in 1294 — together with those of Ikaria, Tenedos, 
Oenus.sa, and Marmara, and the high-sounding title of ‘ King and Despot of 
Asia Minor,’ in return for his promise to furnish 500 horsemen and six galleys 
a year whenever the ‘ Emperor ’ came into his own.-’ The practical benefits 
of this magnificent diploma were small — for Martino already ruled in Chios, 
with which Samos and Kos seem to have been united under the sway of 
the Zaccaria, while the other places mentioned belonged either to the Greeks 
or the Turks, over whom the phantom Latin Emperor had no power whatever. 
Indeed, this investiture by the titular ruler of Constantinople must have 
annoyed its actual sovereign, who had not, however, dare<l to refuse the renewal 
of the lease of Chios, when it again expired in 13L9. 

But Martino had given hostages to fortune by his connexion with the 
Morea. His son, Bartolomeo, was captured by the Catalans of Athens in 
one of their campaigns, sent off to the custody of their patron, Frederick II. 
of Sicily, and only released at the request of Pope John XXII. in 1318. As 
the husband of the young Marchioness of Boudonitza, he was mixed up 
also in the politics of Euboea and the mainland opposite, while he is 
mentioned as joining the other members of his family in their attacks upon 
the Turks. 

For a time Martino managed to preserve good relations with the Greek 
Empire. In 1324, the lease of Chios was again renewed, and in 1327 
Venice instructed her officials in the Levant to negotiate a league with him, 
the Greek Emperor, and the Knights against the common peril.-® But by 
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this time the dual system of government in the island had broken down ; 
Martino’s great successes had led him to desire the sole management of 
Chios, and he had accordingly ousted his brother from all share in the govern- 
ment and struck coins for the island with his own name alone, as he did 
for his barony of Damala.-® His riches had become such as to arouse the 
suspicions of the Imperial Government that he would not long be content 
to admit himself ‘ the servant of the Emperor ’ ; the public dues of the 
island amounted to 120,000 gold pieces a year, while the Turks paid an 
annual tribute to its dreaded ruler, in order to escape his attacks. It happened 
that, in 1328, when the quinquennial lease had only another year to run and 
the usual negotiations for its renewal should have begun, that Andrdnikos III., 
a warlike and energetic prince, mounted the throne of Constantinople, and 
this conjunction of circumstances seemed to the national party in Chios 
peculiarly favourable to its reconquest. Accordingly, the leading Greek of 
the island, Leon Kaldthetos, who was an intimate friend of the new 
sovereign’s Prime Minister, John Cantacuzene, sought an interview with the 
latter’s mother, whom he interested in his plans. She procured him an 
audience of the Empei'or and of her son, and they both encouraged him with 
presents and promises to support the e.xpedition which they were ready 'to 
undertake. An e.xcuse for hostilities was easily found in the new fortress 
which Martino was then engaged in constructing without the consent of his 
suzerain. An ultimatum was therefore sent to him ordering him to desLst 
from his building operations, and to come in person to Constantinople, if he 
wished to renew his lease. 3Iai‘tino, as might have been e.xpected from his 
character, treated the ultimatum with contempt, and only hastened on his 
building. Benedetto, however, took the opportunity to lodge a complaint 
against his brother before the Emperor, claiming 60,000 gold pieces, the 
present annual amount of his half-share in the island, which he had inherited 
but of which the grasping Martino had deprived him. 

In the early autumn of 1329, AndrOnikos assembled a magnificent fleet 
of 10.5 vessels, including four galleys furnished by Duke Xiccolb I. of 
Xaxos, with the ostensible object of attacking the Turks but with the real 
intention of subduing the Genoe.se lord of Chios. Even at this eleventh 
hour the Emperor would have been willing to leave him in possession of the 
rest of the island, merely placing an Imperial garrison in the new castle and 
insisting upon the regular payment of Benedetto’s annuit\’. Martino, how- 
ever, was in no mood for negotiations. He sank the three galleys which he 
had in the harbour, forbade his Greek subjects to wear arms under pain of 
death, and shut himself up with 800 men behind the walls, from which there 
floated defiantly the flag of the Zaccaria. instead of the customary Imperial 
standard. But, w hen he saw' that his brother had handed over a neighbouring 
fort to the Emperor, and that no reliance could be placed upon his Greek 
subjects, he sent messengers begging for peace. Andrbnikos repulsed them, 
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saying that the time for compromise was over, whereupon Martino surrend- 
ered. The Chians clamoured for his execution ; but Cantacuzene saved his 
life, and he was conveyed a prisoner to Constantinople, while his wife, 
Jacqueline de la Roche, a connexion of the former ducal house of Athens, 
was allowed to go free with her family and all that they could earr}^ 
Martino’s adherents were given their choice of leaving the island with their 
property, or of entering the Imperial service, and the majority chose the 
latter alternative. The nationalist leaders were rewarded for their devotion 
by gifts and honours ; the people were relieved from their oppressive public 
burdens. To Benedetto the Emjieror offered the governorship of Chios with 
half the net revenues of the island as his salary — a generous offer which the 
Genoese rejected with scorn, asserting that nothing short of absolute 
sovereignty over it would satisfy him. If that were refused, he only asked 
for three galleys to carry him and his propert}' to Galata. Andrdnikos treated 
him with remarkable forbearance, in order that public opinion might not 
accuse an Emperor of having been guilty of meanness, and, on the proposal 
of Cantacuzene, convened an assembly of Greeks and of the Latins who were 
then in the island — Genoese and Venetian traders, the Duke of Naxos, the 
recently appointed Roman Catholic bishop of Chios and some other Freres 
Precheurs who had arrived — in order that there might be impartial witnesses 
of his generosit}’. Even those of Benedetto’s own race and creed regarded 
his obstinate refusal of the Impei'ial offer with disapprobation ; nor would he 
even accept a palace and the rank of Senator at Constantinople with 20,000 
gold pieces a year out of the revenues of Chios; nothing but his three galleys 
could he be persuaded to take. His object was soon apparent. Hpon his 
arrival at Galata, he chartered eight Genoese galleys, which he found lying 
there, and set out to reconquer Chios — a task which he considered likely to be 
easy, as the Imperial fleet had by that time dispersed. The Chians, however, 
repulsed his men with considerable loss, the survivors weighed anchor on the 
morrow, and Benedetto II. succumbed barely a week later to an attack of 
apoplexy, brought on by his rage and disappointment.®" 

Martino, after eight years in captivity, was released by the intervention 
of Pope Benedict XII. and Philip VI. of France in 13:37, and treated with 
favour by the Emperor, who ‘ gave him a command in the army and other 
castles,’ as some compensation for his losses.®^ In 1343, Clement VI. 
appointed him captain of the four papal galleys which formed part of the 
crusade for the capture of the former Genoe.se colony of Smyrna from Omar 
Beg of Aidin, the self-styled ‘ Prince of the Morea '®- — a post for which his 
special experience and local knowledge W'ere a particular recommendation 
in the eyes of the Pope. Martino desired, however, to avail himself of this 
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opportunity to reconquer Chios from the Greeks, and invited the Knights 
and the Cypriote detachment to join him in this venture, to which his 
friend, the Archbishop of Thebes, endeavoured to force the latter by threats 
of excommunication. The Pope saw, however, that this repetition on a 
smaller scale of the selfish policy of the Fourth Crusade would have the 
effect of alienating his Greek allies, and ordered the Latin Patriarch of 
Constantinople to forbid the attack.®* Martino lived to see Smyrna taken in 
December 1344, but on January 17, 1345, the rashness of the Patriarch, who 
insisted on holding mass in the old Metropolitan Church against the advice 
of the naval authorities, cost him his life. Omar assaulted the Cathedral 
while service was still going on, Martino was slain, and his head presented 
to that redoubtable chieftain.*^ When, in the following year, the Genoese 
re-took Chios, and founded their second long domination over it, his 
descendants did not profit bi’ the conquest. But his second son Centiirione, 
retained his baronies in the Morea, of which the latter’s grandson and 
namesake was the last reigning Prince. 

After the restoration of Greek rule in Chios and the appointment of 
Kaldthetos as Imperial viceroy, Andronikos III. had proceeded to Phocaea. 
By this time the Genoese had abandoned the old city and had strongly 
fortified themselves in the new town, purchasing further security for their 
commercial operations by the payment of an annual tribute of 15,000 pieces 
of silver and a personal present of 10,000 more to Saru-Khan, the Turkish ruler 
of the district. The Emperor, having placated this pei'sonage with the usual 
Oriental ai-guments, set out for Foglia Nuova. Andriolo Cattaneo chanced 
to be absent at Genoa on business, and the Genoese garrison of 52 knights 
and 400 foot-soldiers was under the command of his uncle, Arrigo Tartaro. 
The latter wisely averted annexation by doing homage to the Emperor, and 
handed the keys of the newly constructed castle to his Varangian guard. 
After spending two nights in the fortress, in order to show that it was his, 
Andronikos magnanimously renewed the grant of the place to Andriolo 
during good pleasure. But Domenico Cattaneo, who succeeded his father 
not long afterwards with the assent of the Emperor, lost, in his attempt to 
obtain more, what he already had. 

Cattaneo, not content with the riches of Foglia Xuova, coveted the 
island of Lesbos, which had belonged for just over a century to the Greeks, 
and it seemed in 1333 as if an opportunity of seizing it had arisen. The 
increasing power of the Turks, who had by that time taken Nicaeaand Brusa 
and greatly hindered Greek and Latin trade alike in the Aegean, led to a 
coalition against them ; but, before attacking the common enemy, the 
Knights, Niccolb I. of Naxos, and Cattaneo made a treacherous descent upon 
Lesbos, and seized the capital of the island. The crafty Genoese, supported 
by a number of galleys from his native city, managed, however, to outwit his 
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weaker allies, and ousted them from all share in the conquered town, 
whither he transferred his residence from Foglia Xuova. Andrdnikos, after 
punishing the Genoese of Pera for this act of treachery on the part of their 
countrymen, set out to recover Lesbos. The slowness of the Emperor’s 
movements, however, enabled Cattaneo to strengthen the garrison, and 
Andrdnikos, leaving one of his officers to besiege Lesbos, proceeded to invest 
Foglia with the aid of Saru-Khan, whose son with other young Turks had 
been captured and kept as a hostage by the Genoese garrison. The place, 
however, continued for long to resist the attacks of the allies, till at last 
Cattaneo’s lieutenant prevailed upon them to raise the siege by restoring 
the prisoners to their parents and pledging himself to obtain the surrender 
of the city of Mytilene, which still held out, and which the Emperor, fearing 
troubles at home, had no time to take. Cattaneo, indeed, repudiated this 
part of the arrangement, and bribery was needed to seduce the Latin 
mercenaries and thus leave him unsupported. From Lesbos he retired to 
Foglia, which the Emperor had consented to allow him to keep on the old 
terms : but four years later, while he was absent on a hunting party, the Greek 
inhabitants overpowered the small Italian garrison and proclaimed Andrd- 
nikos III.®® Thus ended the first Genoese occupation of Phocaoa and Lesbos 
— the harbinger of the much longer and more durable colonisation a few 
years later. Two gold coins, modelled on the Venetian ducats, of which 
the first of them is the earliest known counterfeit, have survived to preserve 
the memory of Andriolo and Domenico Cattaneo, and to testify to the riches 
of the Foglie under their rule.®'' 

WiLLi.\M Miller, 


APPENDIX. 


Dioest of Gexoe.se Docuuext.s. 


22-24 Aug. 1285. 


17 April, 1287. 


24 Jan. 1287. 

9 May, 1291. 


Fourteen documents of these elutes refer to the mercantile transac- 
tions of Benedetto and Munuele Zaccaria, such as their appointment 
of agents to receive their wares from ‘ Fogia ' and to send them to 
Genoa, Majorca, .Syria, the Black Sea, and other places. 

(Pandette Richeriane, fogliazzo ii. fasc. 10.) 

‘ Benedetto Zaccaria in his own name and in that of his brother 
Manuele ’ gives a receipt at Genoa to ‘ Percivalis Spinula.’ 

{Ibid. fasc. 20.) 

‘Nicolino’ is mentioned as brother of Benedetto and Manuele 
Zaccaria. 

(Ibid, fogliazzo i. fa.se. 178.) 

' Clari.si.a, wife of the late Manuele Zaccaria, in her own name and 
on behalf of her sons Tedisio, Leonardo, (Idoardo, and Manfred, ’ 
appoints an agent for the sale of a female slave. 

(Ibid, fogliazzo ii. fasc. 27.) 


Doukas, 162-3 ; Cantacuzene, i. 388-90, Jordanus, op. r,'t. 57. 

4/6— 9a ; N. Gregor.is i. 525—31, 534-0 , o53 ; P. Lainpros, ’Av^kSotu vopitr^aTa^ 69-70. 

Phrantzes, 38 ; Chalkokondyles, 521 ; Friar 72. 
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14 April, 1304. 
31 May, 1311. 


13 Aug. 1313. 


21, 24 Sept. 1310. 


‘ Paleologo Zaecaria ’ is citeil as witness to a monetary transaction. 
(Hull, fogliazzo A. fasc. 7.) 

Two documents executed at Genoa. In one Domenico Doria 
acknowledges "receipt of monies from AnJriolo Cattaneo, son of 
Andriolo ; in the other Andriolo appoint.^ Lanfranchino Doria and 
Luchino Cattaneo his agents. 

(Ibid, fa.sc. 7.) 

‘ Manuel Bonaneus ’ acknowledges receiirt of monies from Andriolo 
Cattaneo. 

(Ibid. fasc. 13.) 


Mention of ‘ the galley of Paleologo Zaecaria, which was at Pera 
in 1307.’ 


(Ibid, fa.se. 13.) 


GENOESE COLONIES IN GREEK LANDS. 


I. Lords of Phocaea (Foglia). 
Maiiuele Zaecaria. 1275. 


Benedetto I. „ 1288. 

[Tedisio „ governor. 1302-7.] 

Nicolino „ 1307. 

Andriolo Cattaneo della Volta, governor, 1307 ; lord, 1314. 
Domenico ., „ „ 1331-40. 


[Byzantine. 1340-6.] 

Genoe.se (with Chios). 134C-8. 


[a] Foglia Vecchia : — 

[Byzantine : 1348-58.] 

Genoese (with Chios) : 135S-<’. 140'2. 
Gattilusj. c. 1402-55 (December 24) 


(b) Foglia Auova: — 

[Byzantine: 1348-51.] 

Genoese (with Chios) . 1351 -1455 (Oct. 31). 


Both Turkish : 1455-1911. 


11. Lords of Chios, Samos, .cxd Ikari.4. 

[Latin Emperors : 1204—25; Greek Emperors : 
Benedetto I. Zaecaria. 1304. 

Paleologo ,, 1307. 


Benedetto II. 
Martino 
[Byzantine. 


” I 1314-29. 
1329-46.] 

I 


122.5-1304.] 


{a) Chios : — 

Genoese : 1346-1566. 
“Turkish; 1566-1694. ^ 
Venetian ; 1694-5. 
^Turkish ; 1695-1911 J 


(h) Samos : — (r) Ikaria : — 

Genoese : 1346-1475. Genoese : 1346-62. 

[Turkish: 1475-1832. 1 Arangio : 1362-1481. 

lAutonomons : 1832-1911. J [Knights of St. John : 1481-1521 

iTurkish : 1521-1911. 
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III. Lords of Lesbos. 

[Latin Emperors : 1204-25; Greek Emperors : 1225-1333.] 
Domenico Cattaneo 1333-6. 

[Byzantine. 1336-55.] 

Francesco I. Gattilusio. 1355. 

Francesco II. „ 1334. 

[Xiccolij 1. of Aenos regent. 1384-7.] 

Jacopo Gattilusio. 1404. 

[Niccolo I. of Aenos again regent. 1404-9.] 

Durino I. Gattilusio : succeeded betw. March 13, 1426 and October 14, 
1428. 

[Domenico „ regent 1449-55.] 

Domenico ,, 1455. 

Xiccolb II. ,, 1458-62. 

[Turkish: 1462-1911.] 

lY. Lords of Thasos. 

Tedisio Zaccaria. 1307-13. 

[Greek Emperors. 1313-c. 14-34.] 

Dorino I. Gattilusio. c. 1434. 

[Oberto de’ Grimaldi, governor. 1434.] 

Francesco III. Gattilusio. 1444-r. 1449. 

Dorino I. „ again, v. 1449. 

[Domenico, regent. 1449-55.] 

Domenico. 1455. ( June 30-October.) 

[Turkish; 1455-7: Papal; 1457-9; Turkish: 1459-60; Demetrios 
Palaidlogos: 1460-6; Venetian: 1466-79; Turkish: 1479-1911.] 

V. Lords of Lemxos. 

[Xavigajosi, Gradenighi, Foscari: 1207-69; Greek Emperors 
1269-1453.] 

Dorino I. Gattilusio. 1453. ICastle of Kokkinos from 1440.) 

[Domenico, regent. 1453-5.] 

Domenico. 1455-6. 

[Xiccolb II., governor. 1455-6.] 

[Turkish: 1456-7; Papal: 1457-8; Turkish: 1458-60; Demetrios 
Palaioldgos : 1460-4; Venetian; 1464-79; Turkish: 1479-1911.] 

VI. Lords of Samothrace. 

[Latin Emperore : 1204-61 ; Greek Emperors : 1261-c’. 1433.] 
Palamede Gattilusio. c. 1433. 

Dorino II. „ 1455—6. 

[Turkish : 1456-7 ; Papal : 1457-9 ; Turkish ; 1459-60 ; Demetrios 
Palaiohigos: 1460-6; Venetian: 1466-79; Turkish: 1479-1911.] 
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VII. Lords of Imbeos. 

[Latin Emperors: 1204-61; Greek Emperor.s : 1261-1453.] 
Palamede Gattilusio. 1453. 

Dorino II. „ 1455-6. 

[Turkish: 1456-60; Demetrios Palaiohigos : 1460-6; Venetian 
1466-70; Turkish 1470-1911.] 

VIII. Lords of Aexos. 

Xiccolo I. Gattilusio. 1384. 

Palamede „ 1409. 

Dorino II. „ 1455-6. 

[Turkish: 1456-60; Demetrios Palaiohigos: 1460-8; Turkish 
1468-1911.] 


IX. 8iiVRX.4. 

Genoese. 1261-t‘. 1300. 

[Turkish, e. 1300-44.] 

Genoese. 1344-1402. 

[Mongol ; 1402 ; Turkish, interrupted by risings of Kara-Djouneid 
1402-24; definitely Turkish : 1424-1911.] 


X. FaM-IGOSta. 

Genoese: 1374-1464. 

[Banca di San Giorgio: 1447-64.] 
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[Plates HI, IV.] 


With but two exceptions, no trace now remains of the shrines with 
which this paper deals, or at least no trace has been revealed by 
excavation. Practically the sole record of these buildings is to be found 
on the coins struck in the district during the period of the Roman Empire, 
and more especially during the third century of our era. The earlier 
coins, from the beginning of the coinage toward.s the end of the fifth 
century B,C., tell us something about the cults, but little of their furniture. 
But in the Roman age, especially during the time of the family of Severus 
and Elagabalus, there was a coasiderable outbiu-st of coinage, which, in its 
types, reveals certain details interesting to the student of the fringe of Greek 
and Roman culture. 

The evidence thus provided ^ is necessarily disjointed, and concerns only 
the external, official aspects of the Phoenician religion. The inner truth of 
these things, it is safe to say, is hidden for ever ; even the development from 
the primitive religion to the weird syncretistic systems of the Roman age is 
hopelessly obscure. One can only see dimly what was the state of things 
during the period illustrated by the monuments. 

In an article published elsewhere three years ago,- 1 dealt with certain 
matters bearing on this subject, and endeavoured to establish the thesis that 
the Phoenician Baal and his consort, who is conveniently if loosely called 
Astarte,® served their worshippers in a sort of dual capacity, celestial and 


1 In order to avoid overloading this articie 
with references, I may refer generaily to the 
Britisli JIuseum Cataiogue of Greek Coins, 
Phoeni'.iu (1910), where all the Phoenician 
coins here discussed are described and illus- 
trated, and where numerous other details in 
the argument, omitted here for lack of si>ace, 
may be found by anyone interested in the 
.subject. The 34 coins, all for which space 
could be found in the plates to this article, 
must not therefore be taken as representing all 
the available evidence. The periods to which 
they Ijelong are as follows : 1, 2 — late V. to 
IV. cent. B.c. 24, 33 — IV. cent. n.c. 4 — 
II. cent. B.c. 21— 9/8 B.c. 26,28 — Domna. 
11, 27, 30 — Caracalla. 6, 16 — llacrinus. 
lO — Diadumenian. 3, 5, 7, 9, 13-15, 
17-19, 29, 31, 32 — Elagabalus. 12 — 


Soaemias. 22 — Paula. 20 — Severus Alexan- 
der. 23 — Trebonianus Callus. 25 — Valerian. 
8, 34— Gallienus. Xos. 9, 29, and 30 are at 
Berlin ; 33 at Paris ; the rest in the British 
JIuseuni. 

- Church Quarterly Rcrkw, 1908, pp. 118- 

141. 

■* C'umont (in Pauly-Wissowa li. 1777 f. ) may 
be right in supposing that the name Astarte 
was often used by the Greeks loosely for other 
goddesses ; but in the age with which we are 
chiefly concerned there can be no doubt that 
the inhabitants of the Phoenician towns were 
no more precise themselves. To deny the name 
Astarte to the consort of Adonis at Byblus may 
be correct in theory, but is misleading in fact. 
Cp. A. Heisenberg, Graieskirche und Apostel- 
kirche i. p. UOS. 
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marine ; there were either two pairs of these deities or, more probably, two 
aspects or hypostases of a single pair. If some of the same ground is 
covered in this paper, the excuse must be that few readei-s of this are likely 
to have come across its predecessor. There is less excuse, pemhaps, for 
repeating much which will be found in the introduction to the Phoenician 
volume of the British Museum Catalogue of coins ; but what is collected and 
summarized here is there scattered about and considered from the point of 
view of the numismatist rather than the student of ancient religion. 

It is well perhaps to state at the outset that, in the Phoenician lands, 
the lion, as an inhabitant of the mountain rather than the plain, is naturally 
sacred to the mountain deity. The figures of lions dedicated to the Mountain 
Zeus, All ’Opeirp, mentioned in an inscription read by Renan at Halalieh,'* are 
typical. Further, the mountain-top being in antiquity the nearest approach 
man could make to the sk}’, the mountain-deit}’ and the sky-deit}' are clo.sely 
allied, if not one and the same. The eagle of course is another natural 
attribute of the sky-god ; curiously enough, however, though there is a 
certain amount of Syrian evidence for his employment as such, there is 
comparatively little from the places which we shall deal with.'’ 

We shall take most of our illustrations from the coins of the great 
Phoenician coast-towns ; and we may begin with the most northern, Aradus. 
Here we have the good fortune that in its territory, at Husn Suleiman, 
the ancient Baitokaike, the remains of a sanctuary have been e.xcavated.'' 
In the poit of Aradus itself, Baal Arvad is a sea-god. In the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. he is represented as a fishy monster (PI. III., 1, 2, 
Hellenism civilized him and translated him into a sort of Poseidon. But 
up on the higher ground, at Baitokaike, the Aradians worshipped no marine 
god, but deoi (or ayto?) avpaviot Zeii?. One of the rebel's here shows an 
eagle holding a caduceus, between figures supposed to represent the morning 
and evening stars; a similar subject is seen on the lintel of the ‘ Juiuter’ 
Temple at Baalbek ; but the caduceus may possibly be held to connect the 
eagle which holds it rather with the Hei'iiics of the Heliopolitan triad 
than with Zeus. The Poseidon and the Zeus are represented on two sides 
of a rare coin of the year 174/8 B.C. Zeus had as consort a goddess to 
whom, as to the Syrian goddess,^ the cypress-tree and lions and o.\en 
among other things were sacred. All three sacred things are represented 
grouped together on a coin of Aradus (PI. III., 3). The celestial nature ot the 
god to whom they are dedicated is marked on some specimens of this coin 
by a star and crescent. Doubtless the Poseidon of Aradus also had a 


^ Renan, Mission de Phenicic, p. 397. 

^ For the eagle and lion as solar, see especi- 
ally the remarkable coins of Euagoras II of 
Salamis, on -which is represented a lion with an 
eagle on his back, and a sun in the lield(B.M.C. 
Cyprus, p. cv). 

See especially Dussaud, Ilev. Arch. 1897, 


XXX. pp. 319 if. On the relief mentioned in the 
text, see Perdrizet in C.ll. de VAnnl. 1901, 
p. 132 ; also Juhrh. xvii. p. 98 ; Rev. Arch. 
1903, i. p. 130. 

^ Lucian, dc Syria dm. 41 : 5o€s y.^ya\oL Kal 
iinroi Kal aUrol /foi &pKToi koI \4ovres. 
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consort ill a marine goddess. She may be the Tyche-like goddess who is 
represented riding upon a rudder; but if so she has nothing to distinguish 
her from an ordinary Tyche. 

This difficulty of distinguishing between Tyche and Astarte confronts 
us in nearly all the cities of the Phoenician coast. The Ti/y;>? TroXeai? on 
Greek coins of the Imperial age took two main forms in statuary ; either the 
statue was copied from the famous figure by Eutychides of Sicyon at 
Antioch, seated on a rock, with the personification of the Orontes at her 
feet, or it was merely a figure holding a cornucopiae and rudder. Neither 
of these forms penetrated unmodified into Phoenicia, saving at Ace- 
Ptolemais, a place which does not fall regularly into line with the other 
cities, and, exceptionally, at Amdus, the most northern of the Phoenician 
cities, and therefore most liable to influence from Antioch. The Phoenicians, 
however, adopted for the chief goddess of their cities certain of the attributes 
of Tyche, such as the mural crown, and sometimes the cornucopiae ; and 
there can be no doubt that the Tyche-like goddess whom we see endowed in 
all the maritime cities with maritime attributes, such as the prow of a vessel, 
a naval standard, or an aphlaston, is Astarte or Baalath, or simply ‘ the 
goddess,’ serving both in her original capacity and as the city-goddess, the 
latter in accordance with the requirements which had grown up since the 
rise of the conception of the Tv^r) TrdXew? in the fourth century B.c. The 
identification of Tyche with the celestial goddess is also expressed on a 
coin of Sidon by placing a crescent on one of the towers of her mural 
crown. 

I\hat the temples at Aradus itself were like we do not know ; but the 
coins of the other cities are more communicative. At Berytus we meet 
again with a similar and more completely symmetrical contrast between the 
marine and celestial pairs of deities. The Baal of Berytus is again a sort of 
Poseidon, but instead of terminating himself in a fishy tail, we find him 
— doubtless because there are no early representations, owing to the coinage 
beginning late — content to ride in a car drawn by hippocamps (PI. III., 4). 
The name Berytus seems to be connected with words meaning ‘ fish ’ or 
‘ water.’ ® The eponymous Beroe, whose conne.xion with Poseidon (PI. III., 7) 
IV as assimilated in local legend to the story of xVmymone, was a water 
nymph.'-’ Berouth, who we are told was a Phoenician goddess known at 
Byblus,^® was probably the same as, or analogous to, Beroe. Here then we 
hdv e the local marine Baal and his consort. But in the higher land behind 
Berytus, at Der-el-Qul a, is a sanctuary of the celestial pair.”^ The god is 


® Steph. Byz. s.v. Btjpvt^s ; Eustath. ad 
Dion. Perieg. 912. 

‘'For Bcpoij see especially Nonniis, Di'o/i. 
bka. xlii, xliii. The cjuantity of the first 
syllable in Btipurds may be different, 

but there can be no doubt of the connexion 
between the two in legend and in ]»opular 


etymology. 

Eusebius, Prafp. Evang. i. 10, 14, quoting 
Pliilo of Byblus ; she is sister of Elioun, i,e. 
the ‘Highest,’ i.c. the Baal of Byblus. 

Reiian, pp. 355 f. ; references to later 
literature in B.M.C. Phoenicia^ p. xl-riii, n. 3. 
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Baalniarcod — Jupiter O. M. Balmarcod, 0eo<; ayio<; BaX, Kvpio? Ferrato?, etc. 
Of his consort we do not know the native name : in the inscriptions 
she is called dea "Hpa, luno Regina. The epithet Tevvalo^ is not merely 
ornamental. We know it elsewhere, as applied to a Heliopolitan deity, 
whom one Eu.set)ius of Emesa said he had seen descend as a lion-shaped 
mass of dame upon a mountain. When the flame disappeared, there was 
left a round stone with which Eusebius appears to have held a conversation. 
It told him that it belonged to the god Gennaios. Obviously an aerolite. At 
Ka fr Xehu, some twelve or thirteen hours’ riding from Aleppo, M. Chapot 
found a dedication 'Zetfiio) kqI Xvfi^ervXa ical Aeovri, Oeol'i Trarpwoi?. 
Leon is the lion-god : Symbetylos a baetyl, doubtless of meteoric origin. 

is unexplained ; but one of the deities at Der-el-Qal'a was dea 'hLfxa. 
All these seem to belong to the same celestial group ; and on the coins of 
Berj’tus we find our lion deity represented, with a globe on his head 
(PI. III., 8j. Whether the globe is meant for a round baetyl, such as was so 
Complaisant to Eusebius, I do not know : it may be merely intended to 
indicate the heavens. 

But on the coins of Berytus itself the great city-temples of the marine 
pair naturally figured more prominently than those of the deities of the 
hills. Thus we have a large temple (PI. III., 5) of the marine city-goddess, with 
cupids on dolphins and two large vases — like the great lavers of Solomon’s 
temple, perhaps — in front ; and as the central akroterion, a group of 
Poseidon ravishing Beroe. The temple of Poseidon is a more ordinary 
building (PI. III., (1). We have also a representation of a temple of the 
goddess w'ith her bust shown inside. We cannot argue from this that the 
cultus-representation was here a bust, not a figure ; probably the artist, it 
we may so call him for politeness’ sake, thought he could do better in detail 
with a bust than with a whole figure. But we shall see that the portable 
shrines in Phoenicia sometimes contained busts. 

At Byblus — where dedications attest the worship of Zev^ OupavLo^ and 
©ea Ovpavela — Egyptian influence was strong, and Astarte, or Baalath- 
Gebal, was inextricabh' confused with Isis. It wouhl take us too far afield 
to go into this contamination. But the Byblian coins are of some interest 
as showing certain details of the temple or temples of the goddess. In one 
of the temples, the statue stood in what appears to be a shell-niche (PI. HI-, 
9-12). In another, the roof seems to have been pyramidal (PI. III., 13-15). 
It is interesting — and a warning against judging from a single specimen — to 
note the progressive slovenliness of the rendering of details. The indications 
of the peculiar roof almost disappear on some of the coins ; and yet they were 
all struck in the short reign of Elagabalus. Heisenberg has used these 


Damascius ap. Phot. Bibl. 1064 R., 348 Kenan, pp. 162, 201, 2-30, 234. 

Bekker. Grabcskirche uiid Apostdktrrhe i. pp. 201tf. 

^3 B.C.H. xxvi. 1902, p. 182. I owe the reference to this book (as well as many 

On eiiltus-busts see H. von Fritze, Miinzen other suggestions) to Miss Gertrude Bell Small 

voii Beryamon (1910), p. 90. points requiring correction in Heisenberg’s 
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coins of Byblus in connexion with others of Aelia Capitolina to show that the 
Holy Sepulchre was a building more or less of the same character as the 
Astarte temples at Byblus and Aelia Capitolina. He explains the type in 
which Astarte is seen under an arch with a sort of shell-pattern (nos. 9-1 2 j 
as belonging to the temple with the pyramidal roof (nos. 13-1-5), but 
showing, instead of a perspective view, only the two foremost columns with 
the arch above them. Of this I feel doubtful. The mere fact that in 
the pyramidal-roofed temple Astarte is represented with other attributes, 
and without Nike on a column crowning her, seems to indicate that this is 
a different cultus-tigure from the one under the shell-pattern arch. 
Secondl}’, when this arch is represented in its full setting, there are always to 
be seen si.x columns and an elaborate roof which in no way indicates a 
pyramidal structure. The two buildings must be distinct. 

Peculiarh’ interesting — and one of the very few representations of a 
Phoenician temple which have made their way from coin-books into more 
widely read volumes — is the type of a coin of Macrinus, with a precinct or 
cloister containing a sacred cone (PI. III., l(i). The cone is fenced round, and 
placed between horns of consecration, as Dr. Evans has pointed out. The 
star marks the deity as celestial. We know from Lucian that the orgies of 
Adonis were celebrated in the great temple of ‘ Aphrodite ’ in Byblus. At 
Paphos, the other great centre of Adonis-worship, the god's consort was 
represented by a cone. Does the cone here and on the various other 
‘ Adonis-graves ’ of Phoenicia represent the god or the goddess ? Tacitus’ 
answer is still the safest: r<itio i.u ob-'fcv.ro. Whatever be the truth, it seems 
clear that we have here yet a third Byblian temple of the Adonis-Astarte cult. 

At Sidon Astarte — with .whom Europa was contaminatecD® — was 
evidently much more important than her male consort. Zeus or Baal has 
only a sort of minor sii.ci-Ps <h; Knuuhih .' ; he is only represented on the coins 
in connexion with the Europa affair. (As coming from the sea, 6aXd(Taio<t 
Hesychius tells us he was worshipped at Sidon.) But of the goddess we have 
first the ordinary marine representation — holding a naval standard and 
aphlaston, and as usual raising her skirt to step on to the prow of a ve.ssel 
(PI. lY., 22). Also we have her in her celestial character, ridino- on a lion 
(PI. IV., 20 j. I have already mentioned the fact that a head which might other- 
wise be described as Tyche is differentiated as the cele.stial goddess by placing 
a crescent on her mural crown. Among the temples there is one, which — since 
it occurs in association with the tv{>e of Europa on a bull — is perhaps 
the special temple ol Europa (PI. I^ ., 21 ). It stands on a high podium and 
is flanked by two isolated pillars, which remind us of another feature of 


account of the coins are : that the pyramidal- 
roofed temple does not occur on coins before the 
time of Elagahalub (his nos. 3 and 4 are rightly 
catalogued by Babelon under the latter emperor}, 
and that the object htdd by Astarte on his nos. 


4 and 8, which has puzzled him, is an aphlaston. 

A. J. Evans, ‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar 
Cult,’ J.Il.S. xxi. p. 138 ; Heisenberg, op. cit. 
pp. 208 if. , and many other \yorks. 

Lucian, de Syr. dca 4. 
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Solomon’s temple, Jachin and Boaz. A pair of sacred pillars of elaborate 
type stood in the wings of the temple of the Paphian Aphroditcd'^ But we 
need not be ashamed of being doubtful whose temple this is, since Lucian — 
who mentions the Sidonian coin with Europa riding upon the bull-Zeus — 
says the authorities could not agree whether the temple at Sidon belonged to 
Astarte or to Europa. 

But the most remarkable of the Sidonian shrines is one on wheels 
CPI. III., 17-19J. Philo-'’ describes a vao<; ^vyocpopovfievo!;. used by the 
Phoenicians for one of their deities at Byblus. We may remember also the 
lepaTTi^fjLrf or avtivt) tepd^-^ in which the figure of the Ephesian Artemis was 
taken in procession, or the 'HpuKXecoD dp/xa which served a similar purpose 
for the Heracles of Philadelphia in the Decapolis.-’ At Sidon, Egyptian 
influence is seen in the disk and horns decorating the top of the car in some 
specimens (PL III., 18). The slanting lines in front are pcrha])s meant to 
indicate carrying poles for taking the sacred object in and out of the car. The 
object itself is very puzzling. Sometimes it seems to rest on a draped base, 
between horns of consecration ; sometimes it has a cap or caps, like the cone 
at Paphos ; sometimes it is flanked by .supporters which look as if they were 
meant for sphinxes, like those which flanked the stone of the Artemis of 
Perga.-'’ Most probably the object is a circular baetyl. On one coin the car 
has a sun and moon beside it, and the whole is surrounded by the zodiacal 
circle.-'* Nothing could more clearly express the celestial claims of the 
deity represented. 

At Tyre the chief god was Melqarth, whom the Greeks called Heracles. 
One hears of a temple of Zeus Olympics there--’’ ; but what is mon.' 
interesting and important is the bare mention of the fact that Heracles 
was known and had a temple as Heracles of the Starry Robe (daTpox^rcoi' . 
Thus we have a celestial Melqarth ; but the Melqarth on the, coins, 
especially on the earlier coins, is a maritime Heracles (PI. IV., 24 1 , riding- 
over the waves on a hippocamp, and armed with a bow. (In the Hellenistic 
age, Melqarth is watered down into a mere Heracles with lion-skin knotted 
round his neck.j Here then arc the pair of Melqarths, lords of the sky and 
sea. For the consort of one of them there is the marine Astarte in the usual 
conventional form; but just as the record of the Heracles Astrochiton is 
obscure, so we have some difficulty in finding the celestial Astarte on the 
coins. Still, we are told in legend that Astarte actually picked up and 
con.secrated in a Tyrian shrine an aerolite, an depoTrerpi da-rijp.'-^ And on 
one of the coins (PI. IV., 25), in a portable shrine depicted with extreme 
rudeness, we find an object which, so far as it is to be made out, seems to be 


B.M.C. Cyprus, p. cxxxii. 
j\p. Euseb. Prarp. Kv. i. 10. 2. 

J.II.S. XV. pp. f. The form with p. for 
V SL'eiiis to be certain. 

B. M.C. Galatia etc. p. xc. 

-3 B.M.C. Lyna etc. PI. XXIV. 15. 


-■* On the significance of the zodiac in con- 
nexion with Astarte see iIacro})ius Sat. i. 21. 2. 

See references for this and Heracles A^uo- 
cliiton in H.il.C. Pkoenuta, p. cxxiii. 

Eu^eb. Praip. Ev. i. 10. 31. 
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a stone of some kind. The shrine is represented in rude perspective, because 
the die-engraver was anxious to show that it had a sort of apsidal back. 
This shrine has no wheels, but only carrying-poles. Another one contains 
merely the bust of the goddess (PI. IV., 23); and here, I think, since 
the shrine is portable and therefore small, we are justified in supposing that 
the bust represents the actual contents of the shrine, and is not the part for 
the whole. 

Tripolis — a city generally supposed to be a foundation with no historj’ 
dating before the Greek period — nevertheless certainly falls into line with 
its neighbours in respect of the worship of the celestial deity. It had a 
marine city-goddess who was evidently closely connected in cult with the 
Dio.scuri. She is represented standing between them (PI. IV., 26). Sometimes 
instead of her complete figure we see a small shrine containing only her bust 
(PI. IV., 27). Sometimes again we find the Dioscuri standing with only 
a crescent between them (PI. IV., 28). There is thus a curious parallel with 
the groups of Helen and the Dioscuri which are found on coins of various 
Lycian and Pisidian cities.-’ At Pednelissus, Prostanna, and Verbe, for 
instance, Helen is replaced by a crescent. The same symbol is thus used in 
Pisidia and in Phoenicia in the same connexion to indicate the celestial 
nature of the sister or companion of the Dioscuri. 

But of more importance than this group of the goddess and companions 
is the temple and great altar of Zeus Hagios, conveniently identified for us 
by the legend A IOC ATIOV. This is the only instance of the appearance of 
this title on the Phoenician coins, although, as we have seen, it occurs in 
lapidary inscriptions. On some of the Tripolitan pieces (PI. IV., 30) we see 
two buildings ; one is a temple, the other has always been supposed to be a 
temple also, but is certainly a great altar, standing beside and outside the 
main temple, like the altar at Baitokaike. Its details are clearest on coins 
on which it appears alone, except that there, for some reason, its curious 
battlements are omitted (PI. IV., 29). These battlements remind us a little of 
some of the Persian fire-altars.-'^ It has a flat roof; or possibly it was a 
roofless enclosure, the pediment which is represented being a false one. In 
the tympanum is a radiate bust of the god Zee? ayto? or ovpdvio<t. The altar 
proper is seen in the middle intercolumniation ; in the side spaces are two 
figures, representing the sun and the moon. A coin now lost, but described 
by an old writer, apparently represented these two figures on a larger scale, 
labelled HAIOC and C6AHNH. 

I have now given, fi'om all the chief Phoenician cities, a summary — 
necessarily of the briefest — of the evidence of the way in which the celestial 


=" B.M.C. ii/' iVr, etc. Ivii.- Besides the refer- by the battlemented motive on the rock-cut 

ences there given for tliis cult of Helen and tombs of Petra and Median Siileh, which show 

the Dioscuii, see Ferdrizet in B.S.A. iii. similarly a halt-battlement at each end of 
!'• 1®'^- the facade (Krunnow u. Domaszewski, Proi\ 

=5 But, as Miss Bell points out, this may be a Anihin, i. pp. 137 if. ; Jaussen et Savivnac, 

mere coincidence. A closer parallel is afforded Archtol rn Arabic, (1909), pp. 308 ff'.). 
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and marine deities work side by side with each other. The relation or 
opposition between them is most strikingly expressed by a coin of the fourth 
century B.c. which is certainly Phoenician, but which has not yet been 
satisfactorily attributed to any mint (PI. IV., 33). On one side is the 
sea-god, in the form familiar to us from the coins of Aradus. On the 
other is a lion on rocky ground, evidenth’ the sacred animal of the 
mountain-god. This coin is, we may say, a sort of epitome of Phoenician 
religion. 

We have left aside so far what are perhaps the most interesting, certainly 
the most pleasing, of the coins illustrating the worship of Astarte. These are 
coins of Area. Under the Empire this city received the title of Caesarea of 
Lebanon, and eventually became a Roman colony. Among its sacred places 
was a temple dedicated to Alexander the Great, in which the emperor 
Severus Alexander was born. The goddess was worshipped here, but not as 
sea-goddess, for the place is far from the sea. But as city-goddess she stands 
with her foot upon the half-figure of the local stream-god. The great sight of 
the place, however, was a peculiar image of the goddess (PI. IV., 31): it has 
been described for us by Macrobius,-* with an accuracy which should fill with 
joy the hearts of those who — as most archaeologists do — have to spend their 
time in fruitless efforts to reconcile literary evidence with the actual remains 
of antiquity. ' There is,’ he says, ‘ an image of the goddess in Mount Lebanon 
fashioned with veiled head and sorrowful countenance, leaning her flrce on her 
left hand within her cloak ; if you look on her, it seems as if the tears were 
flowing down her face.’ The tears — which the engraver of the coin has quite 
honestly left to our imagination — remind us of the rock-cut Xiobe of IMt. 
Sipylus. Macrobius’ words indeed — simulacrum huius deae in monte Libano 
fingitur — suggest that here, as elsewhere in Phoenicia, we have to do with a 
rock-cut figure. Then the arch above, supported by curious iconic pillars, 
and the balustrade in front, if that is what it is, were built round the figure 
for its protection. The W'ide-spreading polos and the sceptre topped by a bird 
— a cuckoo or a dove probably — are interesting features omitted by 
Macrobius. On some varieties of the coin a star and a crescent appear on either 
side of the goddess’s head. 

We may close with a note about a city which takes us from Phoenicia 
proper farther southwards, where other influences and foims of religion begin 
to come into phi}-. There were more than one strange deity to be found by 
the curious worshipper at Ace-Ptolemais {St. Jean <TArre). The coins of 
this place are unfortunately almost always badly preserved, so that some of 
the details on the two specimens which illustrate one of the deities are 
obscure (PI. IV., 32, 34). He seems, however, to hold a double-axe in one 
hand and a apir-rj in the other. He stands between two bulls ; or perhaps 

Sat. i. 21. 5. This i»assnge has been esting to note that Selden, wishing to connect 
quoted a propos of sculptures at Gliineh and tlie passage with the Astarte of Aphaca, un- 
Ala^hnaka, with which — exce]>t that Astarte is warrantably emended ‘ Architis ’ into ‘ Apha- 
mouniing — it has no connexion. It is inter- citis.’ 
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they are only bucrania. Egyptian influence in the shape of uraeus-decora- 
tion seems to be visible on the architrave. We also see two carrying poles 
projecting in front of the shrine. The cults of Gaza bear witness to the 
close relations between the coast of Palestine and the Aegean basin. Is this 
another instance in point ? The association of the double-axe deity with the 
bucrania is suggestive ; but the question may perhaps be left until a better 
preserved specimen comes to light. That he is not meant for the Zeus of 
Heliopolis is proved by the fact that that god is represented in his usual form 
and with his usual attributes on a coin of Ptolemais in Col. Massey’s 
collection. 


G. F. Hill. 



A NEW PARTHENON FRAGMENT. 

[Plates V., VI.] 

The pedimental heads of the Parthenon are lost. The only one that 
holds, that of the ‘ Theseus,’ magnificent in its pose andhnass, is in utter ruin. 


E- 



Fig. 1. — Head of Athena fhom the We-tehn PEnisiENi- of the PAiauENox, 
Athens. (.Smitli, PI. XIV. a, 17.) 


The fragment of Athena, recently discoA’ei-ed, is no more than part of the 
helmet with one ear and thi.s not entire (Fig. 1 Of the other fragments we 

' A. H. Smitli, The of tlf' Ta'-thciioii, j'. 18, Pi. XIVa. 17. 

H.S. — VOL. XXXI. 


F 
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hardly may hope ever to be mathematicallj- certain that they belong to these 
pediments, as one may be with fragments of the metopes or the frieze, when 
break fits upon break. 

Still one is generally inclined to accept Laborde’s head as a remnant of 
the Parthenon, even if no agreement has as yet been reached as to its original 
place, Sauer’s^ theory, acceptable as it looks, not being necessarily con- 
vincing. 

Smith gives three or four more fragments, Plate XIV a, 15, 16, 19 and 
perhaps 20. The first two found by Ross before the western front of the 
Parthenon ® have long been known. But the one, a veiled head, is a nearly 
formless block (Fig. 2) ; the other, only a left cheek, with an ear and locks 
of hair (Fig. 3). The third, a right cheek, with mouth-corner and eye, some 
hair and part of a hair net, seems to have suffered ; the last, rather well pre- 
served, is perhaps a relief, and thus uncertain. 

Add to these the fragment (Fig. 4) Sauer * has made a strong case for 
with its finely sculptured hair, and the quadruple row of holes for an elaborate 
crown. It is true that its great likeness in both respects to the fragmentary 
head of Agorakritos’ Nemesis (Fig. 5) warns us to be prudent, as this 
fragment too might come from a temple statue, if it were not for the 
material, the place where it was found, and the dowel-hole that removes all 
doubts. 

I cannot give the like security for the assignment to the Parthenon pedi- 
ments of a colossal head known at Stockholm as ‘ Deianeira’ (PI. V., VI. ).^ 

The history of this head does not bring us much further. It came, as 
Mr. Georg Gothe kindly informs me, to the Swedish National Museum, 
whose directors I have to thank for the gracious gift of a cast, from Queen 
Luise Ulrike, sister of the Prussian king, Frederick the Great, and is men- 
tioned in her collection at the royal castle of Drothingsholm, as early as 
1749. We know no more, but as this princess was married and came to 
Sweden in 1744, and began forming the famous collections of Drothingsholm 
before she was a queen in 1751, it seems probable that she got this fragment 
in Sweden. To this land, as well as to Venice or Copenhagen, a fragment of 
the Parthenon may have come as early as 1688, by means of Graf Konigs- 
mark's countrymen.*^ 

The marble, I learn, is Greek. The way it has splintered off, in particular 
beside the nose, from the eye to the mouth, seems to characterise it a.s 
Pentelic, but I cannot give any certitude in this respect from personal exam- 
ination. So it is not without slight misgivings in this matter that I propose 
my view. Still the affinity to what we possess of the pediment-heads is so 
great, that I do not doubt my proposition wall meet with a favourable 
reception. 


- D>'r IVcher-Luhonh'srhr Ko'jif vad d,i>' 
Gi<'h<'^'jn/jipr7i der Parthrnon. 

3 De Labonle, Tl. LVIII. 7 an'l 6. iUchapli-, 
PI. Ylll. 8 And 9. 

FaU^dtT'ff far 0>erbcc^.', Taf. iii. /. c. p. 30. 


Tke cast lias been photographed somewhat 
from below to make visible the remnant of the 
original up]»«^r-lip. 

** Miehaclis, PoFhcnvn, p. 63. 
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The head was first published in this Jouriud IX. (1888 ), PI. IV. (right) 
by L. R. Farnell, who takes it to be of the beginning of the third century, 
afterwards by Arndt in a series of photographs of the Stockholm Museum by 
Lagreliiis, after which our PI. V. has been taken, the restored parts being 
covered by parallel lines. 

To reduce the extent of ground in which the origin of this head may be 
sought, one has but to compare it with that of the Xike of Paionios, as known 
by the replica Amelung had the good luck of finding in the Herz Collection." 

The net that holds the hair gives a superficial likeness. Still even this 
is differently held, by more than one band. The severe, but rigid and harsh 
forms and lines of chin and cheek and brow and wavinsr hair stand aloof from 
the Attic charm that emanates from our fragment. 

We light on no such disparities in comparing it with the Parthenon 
fragments mentioned above, but find all forms akin and the accessories 
similar. 

To begin with these. Of the crown that adorned this head in front, it is 
true, only three holes indicate the former existence, but these are so placed 
that they fiirm a double row as in the Labordc head. Sauer’s Acropolis frag- 
ment (Fig. 4) has a much more elaborate crown of four rows of holes, running 
all round. That head was larger. Sauer calculated the height from 38 to 
39 cm., whereas he measured 33 cm. for the Laborde head on the unrestored 
cast. 31 for the ‘Theseus.’ The only other measure he gives to compare 
is 17 cm. for the width of the neck in diameter. If I have, as I hope, taken 
the same measure, I find 32 cm for the height of the restored head. The 
well-preserved neck has 1C cm., so that the head appears to have been a trifle 
smaller than the Laborde head, and thus probably somewhat further from the 
middle of the pediment. 

A comparison with the latter head is not without some difficulty, as it 
lacks nose, mouth, and chin, and ours is not much better off, though the left 
half of the chin subsists with part of the under-lip, and even a narrow stretch 
of ihe original surface between the nose and the upper-lip. In our fragment 
the left ear is jiartly covered by the hair, partly broken away ; what remains 
intact is only the rim of the earhole. Now this is very different from the left 
ear of the Laborde head, but no more than this is from the right ear of the 
same head. The latter looks pretty well as if it had exactly the same form, 
but it is not intact at the only place where ours is. If one may judge from the 
reproductions, the rather well-preserved ear of the fragment at Athens (Fig. 3) 
and the ear of Athena (Fig. 1) look akin, considering that part of the rim 
that stands up in the hole seems broken in both these fragments. 

There is a' small hole in the broken earlobe, fit for an earring or a small 
rosette covering the earlobe, just as in the Athena fragment, and this teaches 
us that this ear has not been masked in the position occupied by the head, 
so that it must either have been seen (h‘ t<"<‘ or have shown its left side in 
the right half of the composition. 

^ ll’jui, Mitth, ix. Tat’. 7. Ohjiirpin^ in. pp. lSS-9. 
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What remains of the face is just this left side, the cheek, the eye, part 
of the forehead, very nearly allied in the general form and in details, as the 
position of the eye and the build of the eyelids, to the Laborde head ; similar 
too in the strongly marked corner of the mouth seems the only other 
fragment that shows this (Smith, PI. XIV. A, 19). There remains indeed 
some difference, the eye itself being longer and flatter. But this is, I think, 
explained easily enough, if we consider how different the position of our head, 
of that of Laborde, and of the fragment just mentioned will have been; 

I . 



I 

I 

I 

i 


Fig. 4.— Fkagmekt (if a Head from the Pediments of the Pakthenox, Athens. 


ours standing straight on its neck, but more inclined than the others, the 
Laborde head tossed somewhat aside by a twist of the neck. 

Finally the hair at the side of the head, much worn, the surface broken 
off in some places, but still showing clearly enough those strongly waved 
mellow lines that we know from the Xemesis of Agcrakritos, the Laborde 
head, and the other fragments at Athens. These locks so varied in 
their movement, undulating in broad and deep masses, are so peculiar that 
I do not think they are easily rivalled in any other ancient sculpture and 
go far to prove our presumption. 

What remains of the hair above the net is more severe in style than 
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in the Laborde head, resembling in this Sauer’s fragment, which shows the 
same difference between the hair beneath and above the band that wore the 
crown. The neck, the only part that remains of the right half, is preserved 
on the left as far as the collar, on the right somewhat less fir. 

The fragment of a right side of a head at Athens (Smith, PL XIV. A, 19) 
has too much left of the neck behind to fit to ours. It has moreover, as I 
have said, a different shape of eye and, if I see aright, a different hair-net. 



Fig. 5.— Fiiagsiext of tup. Head of the Xf.mesis of Agouakkitos. 

(British Museum.) 

One ttould be inclined to ask if this neck could not fit on to some 
subsisting tot so. I have not here the means for a thorough examination) 
but I doubt very much if it does. As the head stands straight on the neck 
nearly all the statues we know from the remains or from Carrey’s sketch are 
excluded. In the western pediment Carrey shows us only Q, the so-called 
Leukothea, with her head upright or nearly so. A .slight bend to the left 
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is not excluded by our head.® Seen at three quarters from below, as Carrey 
saw it, the hair would cover almost entirely the hair-net, even more surely 
than it does seen as it is in the restored state. 

I need hardly add that other possibilities remain especially if the east 
pediment too might have contained this fragment. Though it looks more 
probable that it comes from the western, we cannot exclude this case 
entirely. 

Even in the western, judging by Schwerzek’s reconstruction, C, the 
supposed Amphitrite, would do as well, but I fear that what remains of her 
neck does not fit to ours. 

Let us be content to have a fragment belonging to these sculptures that, 
poor as it ma}' be, helps us to reconstruct in our fancy the lovely beauty of 
the heads missing from the glorious torsos of the Parthenon. 

The full oval of the face, set off by the luxuriant mass of hair, the 
widely open child-like eye, so different from the haggard eyes of later art, the 
charming expression of an almost imperceptible smile, given to the cheek by 
the dimple at the mouth corner, are so many traits in this picture of cheerful 
innocence and placid loveliness befitting well the godlike forms of eternal 
youth we are used to wonder at and admire in those bodies and limbs of 
superhuman structure. 

J. Six. 


■* In Schwerzek’s restoration, too, it stan<ls nearly upright, with only a very ‘•light bernl to 
the left. 



KOTHOXS AXD VASES OF ALLIED TYPES. 


The vases to be discussed in this article have as their common element 
a hat body and the turned-in rim that we now associate with an unspillable 
inkpot. The question of their name and use has already been the subject 
of much indecisive discussion, the fullest and ablest statement of the problem 
being given by E. Pernice, Jahrhiich 1899, pp. 60-72, where he maintains that 
the vases were all censers. Pernice had before him, however, a comparatively 
small number of typical vases, those he actually quotes being only 20. 
The fact that at Rhitsdna we had excavated 112 such vases ^ suggested to us 
that it was worth while to see what light could be thrown on the problem by 
statistics dealing with all the vases extant.- The new evidence does not 
definitely solve the problem. It does, however, emphasise and increase 
the serious objections already raised by Kourouniotes^ to Pernice ’s theory ; 
and makes it not improbable that some, at least, of these vases were 
lamps, a view which has never yet been argued, either for or against.* Our 
object in the present article is not to prove a theory but to state evidence. 

Material. 

The vases fall into three main classes. 


* See B.S.A. xiv. pp. 226-318, J.ff.S. xxix. 
pp. 308-353. tVe imliule also five vases from 
our unpublished graves 3, 2, and 5 ; 3 belongs 
to our Group A, 2 and 5 to our Group B {B.S.A. 
xiv. pp. 305-7). 

- Our figures deal with 416 vases (including 
the 112 from Rhitsdna but not vases without 
tumed-iu lim of n. 104, nor certain otheis 
where we have no exact details (n. 18 and 27)). 
They cannot hope to be exhaustive, and we 
shall be grateful to be informed of vases we 
have missed and of new acquisitions. We 
wish to ackno« ledge the couitesy of the 
Museum Directois from whom we have sought 
information either personally or by corres- 
pondence at Athens (Xat. Mns.), Bail, Beilin, 
Bologna, Bonn, Bo.ston, British Musenra, 


Brussels (Mus. du Cinquantenaire), Cam- 
bridge (I'itzwilliam), Candia, Cassel, Copen- 
hagen, Corneto, Dresden, Dublin (Nat. Mus.), 
Eleusis, Geneva, Genoa, Lausanne, Leeds, Leiden 
(Ryks Mus. van Oudlieden), Manchester (An- 
eoats Art Museum), Milan, Munich, Naples, 
Odessa, O.xford (Ashmolean), Paris (Cabinet 
des Medailles and Louvre), Parma, Rouen, 
Ruvo, St. Petersburg, Schimatari, Syracuse, 
Thebes, Thera, Trieste, Turin, Wurzburg. 

= Apx. 1899, p. 234. 

' Except for a short paragraph by Dragendorff 
(Them ii. pp. 117-8, substance given below, 
pi. 86 § 1), there are only uhiter dicta of 
Loscheke’s and Bohlau’s for it (ion. Nek. 
p. 391 and of Pernice’s (op. cit. p. 61, n. 5) 
against it. 
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Class A. 

The so-called kothoi),^ distinguished by absence of both stem and lid^ ; 
for section see Fig. 1 : 290 examples (22 A. I. ; 244 A. II. ; 24 A. III.}. 



Fig. 1.— Bkp.lin, F. 1106. Section. (1 ; 3.) 

A. I.‘ With three equidistant cylindrical attachments like knuckle-bones, 
in most examples completely bored* ; in some, however, e.g. Brit. Mus. 



Fig. 2.— Brit. Mrs. A 1387. (1 : 3.) 

A 1387 (Fig. 2), we find one or more of them only partially bored or not 


® The name Kotton is admittedly wrong ; cp. 
Athen. xi. p. 483, Kc»t0ait'j Aafcoirnctr iroT-ijptov, 
One cannot drink out of an unspillable inkpot. 
For origin and full discussion of mistake see 
Pernice, Jahrb. 1899, pp. 60, 61. 

® Five A. II. vases (Thebes, not Kliitsdna, 
unnumbered; Lausanne, 3685 ; Syracuse, 2 from 
Akrae ; Brit. Mus. A 1567), and 1 A. I. (Brus- 
sels, Mus. du Cinq. A 252) are exhibited with 
lids, though none of them can be proved to 
belong. Two A. II. (Diesden 176 and unnum- 
bered) were once exhibited with lids now lightly 
removed. One A. III. at Candia (B.S.A. xii. 
p. 32) is said to have had a lid now lo.st. The 
external evidence is here weak, and in most 
cases the internal also. The Biit. Mus. vase 
(as also Bari 2921) has a moulding round mouth, 
but scarcely such as might keep a lid in 
position. Even if these lids all belonged, the 


ratio would still be 278 to 9. Rhitsuna, with 
its 86 lidless A. II. vases, sufficiently estab- 
lishes the character of the type. 

’’ Berlin F 1108 (Nola),'F 1109 (Corneto), 
F 1110 (Nola), F 1111 (Nola), V. I. 3328 
(Attica), V. I. 3706 (Rhodes); Brit. Mus. 
A 1387 (Karaeiros), A 1388 (?) ; Brussels, Mus. 
du Cinq. A 252 (') ; Candia 2067 F (Praesos) ; 
Copenhagen, unnumbered (’); Naples 85840 
(Cumae), 85S47 (Cumae); Oxfoid, Ashmolean, 
121 (Kameiros) ; Paris, Louvre, A 431 (Rhodes) ; 
St, Petersburg Inv. 2735 (') ; Syracuse, five 
unnumbered (Syracuse, Gela (Sep. 81), Akrae, 
Akrae, Akiae) ; Wurzburg, H. 4228 (’) = un- 

certain provenance]. 

* For what are peihaps remains of suspensory 
wire in one example see Pernice, Jahrb. 1S99, 
p. 63, n. 11, who, however, apparently thinks 
they belong to a metal handle. 
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at all.^ Usual decoration Corinthian animals, rosettes, etc.; inner rim 
decorated in nearly every case, generally with broad horizontal bands of 
black and purple. 

A. II.®® With a single ribbon handle®- with curling extremities shaped 
as in Figs. 3 ®^ and 4.®® Decoration, thin dark bands on a pale buff.®® Besides 
this, most examples have (round upper part just outside the top of turned-in 
rim) either rough tongue pattern (Fig. 4), or double row of degenerate leaves 
(Fig. 3), or two thin rows of dots (Fig. 4)®* ; inner rim has in nearly every 
case thick horizontal bands of black and jmrple. Sev'en examples have 
a frieze of animals like A. I ®' 

A. III.®® With a single handle in the same position as that of A. II., 
but without the characteristic extremities. The group is not homogeneous. 
Two examples ®® have frieze of animals as in A. I. and 7 of A. II., and differ 
from A. II. in nothing except the handle extremities. The bulk have handle 


“ Two partly, one not ; also Berlin F 1109, 
two bored, one not ; Oxford, one partly, two 
not ; Syracuse (Gela), one bored, two not. See 
below, n. 168. One example {Candia 2067) has 
three attachments, and what is apparently, to 
judge from a cast kindly sent us by Dr. 
Hatzidakis, remains of an A. II. handle. [Un- 
doubtedly so, pnee B.S.A. xii. p. 34, R.II.B., 
Candia, 1.4. ’ll. 

Cp., however. Fig. 2 and similar .Syracuse 
from Gcda ; Wurzburg (white circles); Berlin, 
V.I. 3328 (rays), F 1110 (white lines and 
zigzagsl, F 1109 (animals); Oxford (plain). 

" Bari iluseuni has 2 ; Berlin 8 (3 Kanieiros, 
1 Baii) ; Bologna 1 ; Bonn 2 Thebes) ; Boston, 
Mus. of Fine Arts, 2 (1 Plataea) ; Biit. Mus. 
12 (5 Kanieiros, 1 Rliodes) ; Baissels, ilus. du 
Cinq. 1 ; Cambridge, Fitzwilliam, 1 (Boeotia) ; 
Casse! 1 (Samos) ; Copenhagen 3 (1 Cumae, 
1 Corinth ’ ) ; Dresden 2 : Dublin, Nat. Mus., 1; 
Eleusis 1 ; Geneva 5 ;4 Thebes, 1 Lake Copais) ; 
Lausanne 1 (S. Italy); Leiilen 2 (1 Athens); 
Jl.inchester, Ancoat.s Art Mus., 1, I’riv. Coll. 
1 ; Milan, Castello Mus., 1 (Agiigentum ?) ; 
Munich, Alt. Fin., 4; Xaplcs 9 (8 Cumae); 
Odessa 1 (Olbia) ; Oxford 3 (2 Kanieiros) ; Paris, 
Louvre, 6 (3 Rhodes, 1 Xola) ; Rouen 1 (Coll. 
Campana) ; Euvo 1 ; .St. Petersburg 4 ;2 Kertsch, 
1 Olbia) ; Coll. Seheuerleer 1 (Argos) ; Schima- 
tari 28 (all Tanagra or district) ; Syracuse 41 
(36 Akrae, 2 S. Mauro, 2 Gela, 1 Megara 
Hyblaea) ; Thebes 87 (86 Rhitsdna) ; Thera 6 ; 
Tiiestc 1 ; Turin 1 ; Ujisala, Coll. Kjellherg, 1 ; 
IVuizburg 1. 

Flat sectioneil in all but a few round sec- 
tioned (cp. A. III.) examples sneh as Syracuse 
(from Akrae), where al.so the extremities are 
smaller, and But. Mils. A 1013, unusually de- 
corated with rings of white dots and thin bauds 


of white on heavy black and purple bands. 

Brit. Mns. A 1.570. 

Rhitsbn.a, Grave 5, Nos. 16 and 17. 
Exceptions to buff ground are Brit. Mus. 
A 1624 (Kameiros) and Bonn 806 (Thebes) and 
1519, where it is red. 

Eleven combine two of these three motives. 
Further variants (only two or three existing of 
each) are : zigzags ; wavy lines ; meanders ; 
knotted rope as in ‘ Cyrenaic ’ (Bonn 1519; 
Geneva, H.O. 0775, along with rays, zigzags, 
and pothooks ; Manchester, Aueoats Art Mus.; 
Syracuse from Akrae) : swastika (Paris, Louvre, 
E.D. 1264); rosettes: palmc-ttes (Bonn 806) ; 
ojien and shut lotus bud.s (Brit. Mus. A 1568 ; 
Dublin, Nat. Mus., 310-03) ; spirals (Brit. 
Mus. A 1567). Of the 86 Rhitsoua A. II., 83 
have either plain bands or the three main 
motives or their combinations: 2 (Graves 31, 
No. 141, and 26, No. 76), rings of dots and 
short cross lines : 1 (Grave 49, No. 245) check 
pattern. 

Brit. Mus. A 1039 ; Brussels, Mus. du 
Cinq., R 216 ; Cassel {ion. Nek. p. 39) ; Paris, 
Louvre, E 551 ; St. Petersburg, Steph. V. I. 
171 ; Syracuse 3 examples (Akiae). 

** Bari Jluseuni has 7 ; Bologna 1 ; Brit. Mus. 
1 ; Candia 2 (Praesos ; B.S.A. xii. p. 28, Fig. 
3 and p. 32 ; ib. p. 25, Fig. 1 and p. 27) ; 
Lausanne 1 ; Leeds, Municipal Museum, 
1; Leiden 1 ; Naples 2; Paris, Louvre, 1 ; 
Ruvo 1 ; Syracuse 6 (Lie. Eiib. 2, .Syrac. 2, 
Gela 1, Meg. Hyb. 1) ; also Nauplia, numerous 
miniature vases from Hera dedication at 
Tiryiis. 

Syracuse, ilegara Hyblaea Sep. 165 figured 
Mon, Ant. i. p. 863, diam. *18 m., and Gela^ 
Sep. 49 Mon. Ant. xvii. ji. 45, diani. '08. 
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less ribbon-like, and turned-in rim shallower-®; decoration either bands 



Fio. 3. — Bkit. Mus. a 1570. (2 t 5.) 


(with sometimes in addition leaves or dots) on buff ground (see Fig. 5 -i) : or 
completely black glaze.-- 



Fig. 4. — Khitsoka, Gi;ave 5, Kos. 16 axd 17. (1 : 3.) 


In A. II. normal dcjith of inner rim is Louvre, A. 408, iliain. '09 m., clep. '03, int. 

from '40 to "50 of total inner tleptli ; in rim "006, reproduced rvith M. Pottier’s kind 
characteristic A. III. vases, only '30 ; in 4 iicrniission. 

A. III. (Bari 212, Leeds, Louvre A 408, Ruvo ~ Bari 1674, Bologna No. Ufiir. 760, Leiden 
105) less than '25. 11. 113, Naples 83558. 
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Chi.-^s B.-^ 

Distinguished by possession of lid -* and central stem, and by absence of 
handle. See Fig. 6 ; 6.5 examples : of these, 50 are covered with black 

glaze, including turned-in rim, except for a band of tongue pattern in black 
or black and purple on ferruginous round top of body, sometimes repeated 
round lid ; one (Fig. 6) has similar decoration on buff. Apart from 5 toy 
vases of the type there are thus only 8 variants from the normal 
decoration : of these, 2 have human or animal figures ; 1, black bands on 
buff-®; 1, stem black glaze, body ferruginous*®; 1, black bands, and bands 
of black dots on buff ; 2, zones of palmettos and ivy leaves *- ; 1 (Candia 
2064), black bands, dots and ivy garland on buff ; 1, Trieste, unnumbered, 
from Crete, is entirely clay colour. Most of these 8 are unusual in 
form as well as decoration, particularly Trieste, hgt. '35 m. (with lid '49), int. 
dep. '085, of turned-in rim '01, diam. of body 22, of mouth '06, stem very 
thin. On this last see below p. 87. 


C. 

Tripods; 28 examples: of these 22 have feet in form of panels**, 5 in 
that of moulded lions’ paws*'*, 1 in that of .stags’ feet**; 10 have loop-shaped 
supports joining inside of feet to centre of bottom of body. Only 7 have 


“ The name -FX-nfioxov, suggested for this 
class by Rayet (cat. of his own collection) and 
adopted by Pettier {UcyChes Blanrs, p. 67) is 
certainly wrong. Pettier suggests that the 
tumed-iii rim allowed only the purest part of 
the liquid to be poured out. In point of fact it 
prevents any pouring out at all. The name 
cTfjirjyy.aTod'fiKT} (suggested B.IVI. Cat. Vases iii. 
p. 407) would not be inappropriate on the 
toilet vase theory (see below, p. 86) but only 
sujiposing the trii^yixa to be solid, and not 
liquid (see below, ibid.). 

E.xtant in 42 out of 52 where facts are sure ; 
all, excluding toy vases, have a ledge for one. 
Cp., however, Athens vases, p. 78, n. 44. 

Rhitsuna, Grave 31, No. 157, greatest 
diam. '145 m. (usually it is about '20111.) 

* Ten Athens (1 Thebes, 1 JIarathon 
soros) ; 3 Berlin (2 Attica) ; 1 Boston ; 
2 Blit. ilus. (1 Corinth) ; 1 Dresden (Corinth ?) ; 

1 Leiden (Tanagra) ; 1 Jlanchester, Priv. 

Coll. ; 1 Munich ; 1 Naples (Cumae) ; 2 Naup- 
lia ; 1 Odessa ; 1 Paris, Cab. des Med. (Sicyon) ; 

2 Paris, Louvre (1 Melos) ; 1 Schimatari 

(Tanagra or near) ; 3 Syiacuse (5. Manro, 
Grammichele = Catania, Ragnsa) ; 19 Thebes 

(Rhitsdna) ; 1 'Wurzburg. See also p. 78 n. 17. 
Some have dots in addition to tongne pattern. 
Odessa, III. 437, has rays on lid. 

Athens 11734 and Brit. Mus. A 494, 
A 511 (bird friezes); Berlin F 2105 (late b.-f.. 


human and animal, see Berl. Vas.) ; Schimatar 
(pui'ido bands and dots on buff). There are toy 
B and D vases at Eleusis of which we have no 
exact details. 

Thebes, Rhitsuna Grave 31, No. 157 a ; 
Munich, Alt Pin., 2291. 

Athens 2257 (Boeotia). 

Boston. Mus. Fine Arts, 99. 531. 

Ruvo214. 

Berlin F 3621 (Pomarico), F 4152 (Bari). 

^ Athens 351, 938 (Tanagra), 12037, 12685, 
1'2687 (Nicole, Pi. V.; see n. 76), 12688 ; Berlin 
V. I. 3329 (Attica'!), 3364 (Thebes), 4859 
(Boeotia); Bonn 550 (Boeotia); Boston 98. 
915; Brussels, Mus. du Cinq. A 3 (Thebes); 
Munich, Alt. Pin., 420 (four feet), 2289, un- 
numbered (Attica) ; Odessa (Berezani) ; Paris, 
Louvre, C.A. 683, 616, 927 (2 Thebes, 1 

Aegina) ; S. Petersburg Inv. 10119, (Boeotia ? ); 
Wurzburg 4231 (Boeotia) ; Thebes, Rhitsdna, 
Grave 50, No. 263. 

•** Athens 350 ; Berlin F 1727 (Tanagra) ; 
Boston, Fine Arts Mus. 01. 8110 ; Cassel, 
Jnh. Anz. 1898, p. 190, No. 6 (this and Boston 
practically panels) ; Thebes, Rhitsdna, Grave 
49, No. 219. 

Bonn 601. 

Athens 350; Berlin F 1727, V.I. 4859 ; 
Bonn 550, 601 ; Boston 98. 915 ; Cassel, see 
D. 34; Louvre, C.A. 683 ; Odessa; Thebes, 
Rhitsdna, Grave 50, No. 263. 
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lids extant/' but of the rest all but 0 have a ledge on which a lid could fit 
mote or less well. 21 have no handles, 2-^® a clas.s A. II. handle, 3 three 
cylindrical knuckle-bone attachments like those of Class A. 1. : in the case of 



Fio. 5. — Louvre, A 408. (2 : 3.) 



Fig. 6. — Kiiiisoxa, Gu.iVE 31, No. 157. 
(1 : 3.) 


2 of these last the knuckle-bones ho 
with them as in Fig. 7. 

- Berlin F 1727, V. I. 3329, V. I. 4859 ; 
Boston 98. 915 ; Cassol, sec n. 34 ; Louvre 
C. A. 927 ; Thebes, Itliitsuiia Grave 50, Xo. 263. 

Athens 938, 12037 ; Berlin A’’, I. 3364 ; 
Bonn 001 ; Alunieh, Alt. Pin., 420, uiiiuim- 
bered. Contiast A. IL, \\heie only Baii 2921 



and Brit. Mils. A 1567 have one. Our Russian 
information is inooni]'lete on this point. 

Athens 12687 ; Muiiieh, Alt. Pin., 420. 
Athens 938, 12037 ; Berlin Ah I. 3364 
(no rings). 
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The decoration appears to be always late Corinthian or early black-figure. 
The inner rim is in 17 examples plain, in 11 decorated with rays,^'^ tongue 
pattern lotus buds,-*- or bands.** 

Besides these three main classes there are certain other small groups 
that must be considered along with them. 

Class D. 

Under this heading we have classed 22 vases that are intermediate 
between or variants from any of our main classes — A. I., A. II., A. III., B. 
and C. 

Two** have class B shape but no lid or ledge for one, and Corinthian 
decoration. So a third (Samml. Vogell),** but with low stem and. a ledge 
suggesting a lid. 

Two*^ are practically' A vases, except for having the foot a little higher 
than usual (cp. Fig. 9) and no handle. 

Four*'^ have central stem, but handle like A. II. Xo lids. Round mouth 
Berlin has no moulding; those round mouth of Bonn and Rhitsona I'Fig. 8)*'* 
hardly suggest a lid. Decoration, Athens and Berlin same pattern as Bonn 
1.519 I'n. 16), Bonn and Rhitsona black with red or purple bands or zones. 

Two*" ditfer from B only in having 2 )r.actically no stem. 

Seven*** are plain black glaze (some with purple lines) with no handle, 
no lid or ledge for lid and little or no stem, (\ij. Fig. 9**’; so one other, but 
with ledge round mouth, hardly however for lid ; one is a stemless black 
glaze vase with one A. II. handle and shallow turned-in rim recalling A. III.; 
one^“ combines two A. I. handles with 3 small grooved feet. 

One^* has two A. II. handles, a lid with knob familiar in Class B, 
the shallow turned-in rim of A. III., ('25 total inner depth, cp. n. 20), no 
stem, and Hellenistic stamped decoration. 

Three vases with spouts (Class E), 4 of stone (Class F), and 4 of metal 
(Class Gj, will be described and discussed below pp. 84, 96(E); 87 (F) ; 82, 
97 (G). 

■“ (i) like Fiy. IZ, Athens 938, 12037 ; Berlin 
F. 1727 ; Boston 01. 8110 ; Uliitsona, Gi. 50, 

Xo. 263 ; (ill tongue pattern, Athens 12688, 

Louvre C.A. 683, St. Petersburg 10119 ; 

(ill) double row of ray.s (like -ttA. M/lt. 22 
PI. VII., 3), Bonn 550. 

Brussels A 3. 

Athens 12687. 

■** Athens 279, 12554 (Nicole, PI. IV., see 
n. 76) : Saniuil. Voycll Cut. p. 10 Abb. 5 
(body of last angular sectioned : inside rosettes ; 
lid, but not belonging). 

Berlin V.I. 3127 (Vurva), F 3946 (ordinary 
A. II style). 

■*’’ Athens 12578 ; Berlin, V. I. 3709 ; Bonn 
1151 ; Rhitsona, Grave 31, No. 152 (Fig. S). 


Athens 9725 ; Candia 3581. 

Athens unnumbered (Heriuione), 9726 ; 
Bonn 856 ; Louvre C.A. 606 ; 2 Schimatari 
(Tiinagraoriicar, diiims. 'lem., '06 m.); Thebes, 
Ilhit-dua, Grave 31, No. 151 (Fig. 9). Several 
of tliese vases are extremely heavy. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 274. Fig. 8, hgt. '14 m., 
int. dep. -085, dep. int. rirn '035 ; Fig. 9, '105, 
•06, 035. 

Athens 2472 (Taiiagra). 

Turin 1885, diam. 'll ni., of mouth ’08, 
dep. '05, of iiit. riiu '015. 

Louvre E. D. 4954. 

Munich, Alt. Pin. 3075, diam. etc. (n. 51), 
•145, -10. -08, -02. 
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Evidence from Rhitsona. 

(a) Bating. Class A vases at Rhitsdna are found all through the black- 
figure,®^ and extend into the early red-figure period.®® None was found in the 
twenty or so Hellenistic graves,®® though they contained a great variety of 
shapes, and showed survivals of both black-figure (floral kvlikes, etc.) and 
proto-Corinthian (pyxides). None too was found in any of the Corinthian 
or proto-Corinthian graves.®' These earlier graves, however, contained much 
fewer vases, nearl}^ all aryballoi or small lekythoi, so that inferences from the 
absence of kothons must be used with caution. 

Class B vases are contemporary with Class A 11.,“® but are always less 
numerous. Both get commoner towards the end of the b.-f period. Out of 
a total of 1173®® vases in our group A graves, with a centre point of about 
B.c. 540, there were 11 Class A II. vases and 3 Class B, while out of 1152 in 



Fig. 8.— EiiiTbuN-^, Ge.^ve 31, Xo. 152. 
(1:4) 


Fig. 9.— Khitsoxa, Giiave 31, No. 151. (2:7.) 


our group B graves, dating about B.C. 500, there were 74 Class A II., 2 Inter- 
mediates and 18 Class B. The only 2 Class C vases from Rhitsona were both 
found in Group A graves.®® No A. I. nor A. III. vases were found at all. 

(5) Indications as to use. In none of the graves that contained A, B, or 
C vases was the sex of the person buried determined either from the bones, 


“ B.S.A. xiv. pp. 252, 260, 268, 273, 283, 
238 ; J.II.S. .xxix. pp. 318, 323. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 288 (cp. 294) ibid. p. 300 
(cp. 301). 

“ B.S.A. xiv. p. 228, to be published later. 
Cp. , however, B.S.A. xii. p. 42. 

J.II.S. XXX. pp. 342 f. 

They are not cuiifined to end of b.-f. period, 
as stated by Furtwangler, Samml. Sahouroff, 
Taf. 52, followed by Perniee, p. 68 . 

Including the 60 vases of the unpublished 
gKive 3 in group A, and the 4 and 34 of Graves 
2 and 5 in Gioup B. See above, j). 72, n. 1. 

“ B.S.A. xiv. p. 252, No. 249 = PI. IX. i, 
ib. p. 260, No. 263 = PI. X. c, d, e. 


« See B.S.A. xiv. pp. 256, 264, 270, 231. 
287 (cp. J.H.S. xxix. p. 309, n. 5) ; J.II.S. 
xxix. pj). 316, 320, 329. One grave 12 kothou 
was full of fine dust, a sample of which, analy-seil 
by H. B, Dixon, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in Manche.ster University, shows the following 
percentage of constituents — CaO, 26 '0 ; MgO, 
8'5 ; CO.^, 25 '0 ; FcoOa and Al.,Oj, 21 'S ; SiO,,, 
13.9 ; P 0 O 5 , 1'5 ; Free Carbon, ’6 ; Moisture, 
2’7. Under the microscope Prof. Dixon fonml 
unmistakable traces of bone ash imu of woo 1 
charcoal. Cp. Drlliun, 18SS, p. 35 tTaii.igr.i) 

a~fyJiov fxiAav gerot irAoTefas e.yor ra 

XetArj 7rp5s ret ftToj eiTTpaiJ.fj.iya TT\r}pes Tetppas. 

The presence of bone seems to leail to no 
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incised inscriptions,^- or the general character of the contents/'^ Pernice’s 
impression {JuJirh. 1899, p. 61) that kothons are found only in women’s graves 
is not disproved, but it is certainly not confirmed.^^ It might be argued that 
Grave 40 {J.H.S, xxix. p. 310), the one Boeotian kylix grave that has no 
vases of Class A, B, or C, is a man’s grave ^ and the others women’s, but 
this explanation does not account for the further absence of black-figure from 
Grave 40.^*^ 


Were all these Vases used for the same purpose ? 

Pernice, laying stress on the points that our principal types ha\’e 
in common, and taking the ditferences between them to be mainly a matter 
of date,^‘ argues that all were used for the same object (namely, as censers). 
Ho would find an additional argument for this view in the various intermedi- 
ate vases that we have grouped under Class BiU even if it could be proved 
that all vases with a turned -in rim were developments of a single idea, it 
would not necessarily follow that they were all used for the same purpose. 
Pernice himself remarks incidentally that he has noticed similar rims both 
in ancient lamps and ancient sieves. 

In the case of our vases it is to be observed that intermediates and 
variants are comparatively fcw.'*^ The really significant point brought out 


positive conclusions : cp. the veiy variously 
shaped vases in which bones {some tliose of 
aiiinials) have been found by Orsi in Sicily, 
c.g. Mon. Ant. i. (Me^^ara Hyblaea) Sepp iv. 
x\L, cv., ccxix ; ib. xiv. (Cauiarina) Sepp. 379 
(Fig. 61). 413, 428, 476 (Fig. S3). Cp. also 
DragendortF, Thera ii., p. 91. 

Ail the names incised in full — AattTjs (?), 
’O^rjcriBaSy *Ayi'{o(T$€jvijs, 2ci)<rat'- 
optSos (1), 'Aprix<^pos (Oraves 50, 50, 50, 31, 26, 
40, J.H.S. xxix. pp. 338 f.) ; 

(Grave 49, on a black kantliaios recently 
mended)— are men’s names, except jierhaps 
AaTTT/s (non-Boeotian Genit. of Actw?; ^ Cp. 
J.H.S. xxix. p. 341. n. 119). But even if 
they have any funeral signiticance, tliev j)ro- 
bably refer to the mourners rather than the 
dead. Otheiwise we must bupin>se at least 
three interments in Grave 50 alone, against 
vhich assumption see B S.A. xiv. pp. 245 f. 
and cp. J.H.S xxix. pj). 338 f. 

The female masks in Oraves 26 (Xo. 241, 
n.S.A. xiv. p. 286), 18 (Xo. 265, B.S.A. xiv. 
]t. 296), 46 (No. 159, J.H.S. xxi.x. ]>. 327), 
might suggest a woman’s grave, but Xos. 368 
(female figure with baby), 369 (ithyphallic 
Silenus) and 378 (mounted cavalier) of a single 
inteinient Grave like 31 {B.S.A. xiv. p, 280) 
.‘iliow that it is dangerous to infer the sex or 
character of the person buried in a grave Irom 
the figurines buried in it. 

He is scarcely justified in one (p. 61. n. 9) 


of his two references. Xote also that Athems, 
No. 2472 (above ]>. 78, n. 50) is incised with 
the man’s name Aioredtos ; so Berlin V.I. 
4859 (n. 33) Uo\vTifxlBas Ka\hs riarx^Toe, Ka}.h 
pae ; \ .1. 3364 (n. 76) Sd^uojr. 

^ See Mr. Hawes’ report, J.H.S. xxix. p. 316 
and cp. his reports on other graves. 

See further J.H.S. xxx. p. 340 n. 34. 
If graves witli kothons, etc. belong to women, 
and we happen to have been digging a group of 
women’s graves, it is natural to assume that 
men’s graves liad aGo some distinguishing 
feature, such as weapons, but we have not 
noticed either at Schimatdii Museum, Athens 
Museum, or elsewhere any type of object that 
would answer to this hypothesis : bronze 
weapons should be well preserved, and iron 
ones moderately so (see Fig. 10 iron vase and 
bronze tripod from Grave 26). 

See below p. 81. 

** Above p. 78. 

Jahrh. 1899, p. 67. 

The small pioportioii of them shown by 
our statistics is particularly noteworthy con- 
sidering the tendency of iluseums to buy 
unusual and to reject ordinary vases (note, e.g.y 
absence of ordinary A. II. Irom Athens, Xat. 
Mus , and cp. B.S.A. xiv. p. 262 n. 1 on 
supposed rarity of plain black glaze kantharoi 
before the Rhitsfma excavations). Out of 408 
extant examples iti clay, only 25 cannot be 
placed in our three large classes 
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by our statistics is the large total and uniformity of decoration of the main 
types, particularly A. II. and B. They almost certainly served some simple 
use or uses of daily life. Considering, too, that these two particular types 
were in the main contemporary ,*^1 and that one is lidless, the other lidded, 
it is a priori probable that their uses were different.’- Whether this 
means that the vases were completely different articles, or merely varieties of 
the same article, is a question upon which we can form no a priori opinion. 
W e must review the evidence as a whole, and consider what use this or that 
type would serve most effectively. The turned-in rim. which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our vases, suggests scent vases, lamps, and perhajDS 
censers as offering the most probable explanations to choose from. What we 
have to look for is not a single explanation that will do more or less well for 
the whole of our material, but completely adequate explanations for each 
particular type. 

The Censer Theory. 



Fig. 10. — Iiios Vase wrm Bkoxze Hanpi.es a.nd Tripod, 
Kiiit.son.a, Grave 26. (1 : 3.) 


In discussing this theory we naturally start from Pernice’s paper in the 
Jahrhuvh. His argument is briefly this. Maintaining that G (metal vases), 
C, A. I., A. II., B are chronological developments of a single type, he argues 
that Berlin B. I. 8617 (the only G vase known to him), with its body half 
bi'onze (upper part), half iron (lower part), can only be satisfactorily explained 
as a brazier censer. He explains class B as the immediate predecessor of 
the long stemmed censer (with oval top, of which the upper part is detach- 


Above p. 79. 

This argument does not of course apply to 
cases like A. I. and A.. II., where the dili'erences 
can probably be e.vplained on chronological 
or (cp. n. 77) local grounds. Nor is it sup- 
H.S. VOL. XXXI. 


ported by the fact that both lidless and 
lidded uiispillable vases are found in all our 
graves. The organisation of ancient grave 
furniture may have been as arbitrary as that of 
modern wedding presents. 

G 


t 
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able for inserting incense and perforated to let out the smoke) frequently 
represented on r.-f. vases, e.r). Fig. 14, 1.^^ G, A. I., A. II. are the inter- 
mediate stages between G and B. 

The new evidence seriously affects this line of argument. 

The only G vase that we have evidence for dating is Ehitsona Grave 26, 
No. 244 = Fig. 10; this vase, which is of iron with bronze handles and a 
bronze tripod so much like that of Pernice’s Berlin metal vase that they are 
not likely to be of very different dates, comes from a grave that cannot be 
much earlier than 500 B.c. It is possible that the vase is much older 
than the grave, but a date comparatively late in the sixth century is 
the most probable. 

We are able to notice here two other class G vases, one in the British 
IMuseum,'* with two weak ring handles without knuckle-bone attachments, 
and the other. Fig. 11, at Bari,”® with no attachments or handles at all. 
These new metal vases make the relationship of G to C very problematical. 
Three out of the four G vases now known to us have handles or knuckle- 
bones or both, arranged in twos or fours. This arrangement does not occur 
even once in a total of twenty-eight C vases. Three of the twenty-eight 
do indeefl show knuckle-bones arranged in threes, but the difference in 
number may be of some significance : and, as is shown by the style of their 
black-figure decoration and the inscription on one of them,’® even these three 
cannot be dated early in their class. More than that, 0 does not appear to 
be our earliest clay type. A I seems on stylistic grounds to begin earlier, 
and the stylistic evidence is perhaps confirmed by the absence of A I and 
occurrence of C in early black-figure graves at Rhitsiina,”' as also by the late 
dating of the three knuckle-bone vases from C. A. I therefore cannot be 
derived from G through C, as Pernice holds, nor is there anv ground for 
thinking it, with its tripodless form and invariable three handleless knuckle- 
bones, to be derived from G direct. Pernice’s theory takes no account of the 
fact that these knuckle-bones, though no doubt of metal origin, are not only 
common ('Halbherr, d/n.s-. It<il. 1888, p. 788) and presumably of extended use 
m metal, but occur on other smts of clay vases besides ours. They are found, 
c., 7 ., on an early Aegiuetan lamp (below p, !)2),on plates (Orsi, Mon. Ani. xvii. 
p. 6/3; Bohlau, Ion. Nek. p. 150, PI. VIII. 2j and, with ring handles, on an 
archaic krater, Mon. Pint i. PI. IV. It would be at least as reasonable, on 


From Brit. Mus. E 88 (r.-f. kylix), from a 
drawing by Mr. Anderson. 

AV. T. 730 (Riivo), diam. '21 m., of mouth 
■12 m., int. depth '06 m., depth int. rim 
•035 m. 

Nos. 3063, 3064 (vase and tripod) ; same 
meas. '17 m., '09 m., '06 m., '03 m. [Rhitsdna 
(Fig. 10) measures '16 m., 'llm. (where traces 
of ledge appear). '05 m., '03 m. ; Berlin ■17 m., 
■085 m,, '045, '028 ; Berlin has two knuckle- 
bones with handles but not the handleless 
unbored pair of Rhitsema.] 

Athens 938 = Coll. Couve PI. XXV. No. 


616, and 12037 = Nicole, Cat. Fas. Ath. Siippl. 
1911, PI. Y. (ref. kindly sent us by Dr. Nicole), 
both with ring handles as well ; Berlin V. I. 
3364 = Permce Fig. 4, without ring handles, but 
bored ; for inscrip. tb. p. 63, n. 12, on which 
Dr. Zahn writes to us (27.2.’ll): ‘ Der Name 
ist eingeritzt, wie nberhaupt die ganze Zeich- 
nung. Die Ritzung macht durchaus den Eiu- 
druek, dass sie von derselben Hand gemacht ist, 
die auch die Zeichnung gravierte.’ 

■^ Note, however, that 15 out of 17 A. I. 
vases ot known provenance come from Rhodes, 
Sicily, or Italy ; 10 out of 12 C from Boeotia. 
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the evidence before us, to suggest that the occasional knuckle-bones of C, in 
which Class they are meaningless, and of G, where the}^ are plainly not 
essential, are sporadic survivals of the invariable knuckle-bones of A. I, that 
have a practical use for suspension. [For very occasional unbored examples 
see above n. 9 and below n. 1G8.] 

A. II and B, the two most frequent tj-pes of the series, were both at 
their commonest at the same period.'® 

Further, though the long stemmed 
censer of Fig. 14, 1 (the only undisputed 
Greek type) cannot be proved to have 
been used on the Greek mainland before 
.500 B.C., its use at least in Ionia as early 
as the sixth century is proved by its 
representation (reproduced Fig. 14, 2) 
on a sherd from Clazomenae ; and it 
has been plausibly argued by von Fritze 
that its absence from b.-£ vases is due to 
the limited subject range of b.-f. paintere, 
and that it probably found its way to 
Greece in the sixth century along with 
incense itself Pernice’s implied question ‘ where are our sixth century 
censers ? ’ therefore loses much of its point. 



Fig. 11. — Br.oNZB Vase axd Tripod, 
Bap.i, 30(13, 3064. (1 : 4.) 



Ahove p. 70. 

■9 Alh. Mill. 1898, Taf. vi. 


Hail- Jwpfcr lei d. GriceJi. p. 44. 
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It is of coui’se possible that Pernice’s chronology is faulty and yet his 
main contention correct, and one new piece of evidence that lends the latter 
some support has just come to light. Incense has probably been discovered 
by Mr. Evans in Minoan Crete,®’^ and the vessels used for it seem to have been 
clay chafing'pans.^- In spite of Homer’s probable silence about incense,®* 
this discovery throws a certain amount of doubt on von Fritze’s position, 
and makes chafing-pan censers, whether of metal or clay, distinctly less 
improbable as the earliest classical form. The form is suited for clay. 
That of Fig. 14, 1 is not, in spite of isolated e.Kamples (probably only models) 
like Athens 2399. Our vases might provisionally be explained as forms of 
censer that prevailed for a time on account of their cheapness, but were 
ultimately driven out by the superior merits of the classical type. In any 
case, brazier censers of both materials are far too common and widely 
distributed®* for us to exclude them on a priori grounds from sixth century 
Greece. It is onl}^ when we take the vases class by class that the real 
difficulties of the censer theory become apparent. 

The case for classes A and C has been rendered almost untenable by the 
three spout vases (Class E, above p. 78). Of these the only one already 
published is a variant from A. II., the only unusual features being the 
elaborate terminations of the handle, and the spout, which is about '005 m. 
diam., opens upwards, and is placed high up near the handle. The second. 
Fig. 12,“* is a perfect!}' normal C vase except for the spout, diam. about 
'01 ni. The third. Fig. 13,®' is altogether abnormal. For its general 
proportions cp. black glaze D vase Turin, No. 188.5.®“ There can be no 
doubt that these three vases were all meant to hold liquids. The Wlirzburg 
vase is so abnormal that it is almost impossible to argue from it : but the 
other two are so normal apart from their spouts. 1 hat they raise a very strong- 
presumption that A. II. and C contained liquids.®* 

The case for B depended on a false notion of its chronological relation- 
.ship to the censer of the undisputed classical type. 

The new metal vases weaken Pernicc's positive arguments for that class. 
The Grave 26 example (Fig. 10) with body entirely of iron would indeed do 
better as a brazier censer than as either a lamp** or a scent vase.** But the 


III a tomb (Late Min. I.) near Kiiof'sos, 
Times, Sept. 16, lyiO. 

Mr. Evans writes tons (24.1. ’ll) tliat tlie 
incense (which he believes to be such from feel 
ami smell, but has not yet had aiial>sed) was 
found loose, but may originally have been in 
one of the chafing pans found intliesaiue tomb. 

Seev. Fritze, liauehupf. p. *2 on Anstaichus’ 
stcitenieut that in Homer 0v<7ai = dvfxia(rai. 

A’ gr. Atcliley, JJistonj of Intcuix:, pp. 33, 
63, 319. 

Koiu'ouiiiotcs, ’Apx- 1S9P, p. 234, 

diam. etc. (n. 51), ‘20, '14, 'OS, '04. 

Athens 12924, re[»roduced with the kind 
peuuission of Dr. Stais, diam. etc. (n. 51), *19, 


•10, *07, '035. 

^ Wurzburg H 934, rejiroduced with the 
kind permission of Dr. Bulle, diam. etc. (n. 51), 
•12, -OS, -075, -012. 

P.7S, n. 51. 

Note also, as against censer theory for A 
and C, almost invariable decoration of inner 
lim in A and freipient in C. This may show 
lid, where existent, was often otf ; but who 
would look at the rim of a burning censer ? 

At least if the handles { = B.S A. xiv. 
p. 2S6, No. 243) are restored the light way up. 
It is not certain fioiii the traces of juncture that 
they .should not be placed veitically downwards. 

Note, however, that the slight ledge round 
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Bari and British Museum examples both have the body entirely of bronze. 
If therefore there is any significance for the censer theory in the material 



Fie. 13.— WuRZDUKO, H 934. (1 : 3.) 


of the Berlin vase, then the probability is against the two bronze vases being 
censers. If there is not, then we have little positive evidence for the censer 



Fig. 




4 5 6 

14. — Vases depicted on AVhite Lerythoi (3, 4, 5), RED-FieriiE 
Vases (1, 6), and a VI Cent. Sherd from Ci.azomenaf. (2). 



theory even for our metal vases, though we may still think it probable for 
some of them on <i priori grounds. 


mouth (u. 75, not discernible in Fig. 10) 
suggests a possible lid and leaves scent theory a 
possibility. 

This view appears to receive support from 
an ‘ early Ptolemaic small silver incense altar 
with bowl shaped like a kothon,’ mounted on a 


stand that terminates downwards in three short 
legs, published by Jlr. C. C. Edgai, ilnsic 
Egypt, ii. PI. XXIV and p. 59, to which we 
have been referred by him, unfortunately too 
late to make full use of the reference .See 
below p. 99, Addendum II. 
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The Scent Theory. 

The three spout vases confirm for the classes A and C the first impression 
that we get from the turned-in rim as such, that it is a more natural invention 
to prevent the spilling of a liquid than of a solid. They are not numerous 
en(3ugh to invalidate the further inference that the main types would 
naturally be used for a liquid which was used up in .situ. Such a liquid 
could be either scent or (as argued by Dragendorff, Thera ii. pp. 117-8) oil. 

It is just Classes A and C, however, that are most difficult to imagine as 
scent bottles, A being invariably lidles.s and C frequently so.“* The only 
explanation^^ for lidless vases being used for scent would be a custom of 
lea\ ing scent bowls about a room, like dried rose leaves in modern times. 
Such a custom is possible, but we ha\'e no record of it or analogies for it. If 
the scent were merely wanted for use on occasion, a lid would have been 
essential to prevent it evaporating.**^ The same is true of semi-solid scent 
or unguent. 

For the invariably lidded Class B vases, this objection does not apply. 
They would serve admirably as liquid scent bottles ; or if there should ever 
be found to be more evidence for unguent than for liquid scent in Ancient 
Greece, the turned-in rim could in that case be explained as a device for 
getting a small portion neatly off upon the finger. 

Those who argue that Class B in particular served for scent, identify 
them without question with a number of vases depicted, nearly always in the 
hands of women,®' on white lekythoi®^ and red-figure vases.®® It should 
be noticed that Class B vases are generally earlier in date than these 
representations,'®® and differ from most of them both in decoration and 
shape,'®' the depicted vases showing much the greater variety. Cp. Fig. 14, 
8-6.'®' It is possible that Class B continued to fl(mris.h during the V and IV 


Above, p. 77. 

*■* Suggested to us by JIv. E. J. Foi'.sdyke. 

Pace Kobiuson, Button Museum Report, 
1899, p. 76. 

Furttv.uigler, Samuil. Srihoaroff, zu Taf. 
52 (diseussing !5te[iluuii, Compte Ite/idu, 1.860, 
]i. 19, and Eeniidorf, Gr. u. si'. Vasenb. j>. 41) ; 
reniicc, p. 68 ; Kouruuniotes, ’E<p. ’Apx- 1899, 
p. 235 ; Kobiuson. Boston Mil's, llep. 1899, 
[1. 74. 

Note, liowevk-r, pictiirP'I va'=?e& lieLl by 
male figures on Athens 1113 (U-f. sky]ihos 
horn Tuiiagra) aiul on a r.-f. fragment at 
Bologna, llooiii X. 

E.g. Athens, 1760, 1775, 1821, 1523, 1843, 
1S45. 1922, 1936, 1943, 1946, 1955. 1963, 1987, 
127S4, 127S5. 12789, 12790 ; Brit. Mus. 1) 65. 
Murray and Smith, White Vtiscs. B). XXVII. 

E.g. Athens, 1172, 1340, 1344, 1636 ; 
Brit. Mus. E 376 ; Louvre, Jahrb. 1^94, 
p. 57. 

So rerniee, p. 68. Bobin&ou (p. 74), 


misled by the jiictures, dates our normal B as 
V cent. On dating of pictures see Fairbanks, 
White Lehgthol, p. 202. Note, however, 
]dctuied vase.s on b. -f. ^irivTiTpov Dum, and 
Chap. I. PI. XIX. 6 (quoted Kourouniotes, 
’E^. 'A^>x. 1899, p. 236), and on b.-f. skyphos, 
Athens 1113. 

Pictuied vaso', often have a niouldiiig at 
top of stem, c.g. Fig. 14, 4, 5 ; B. M. E 103, 
E 376 ; Fairbanks, Figs. 51, 52. Contrast 
above, Fig, 6. Note also peculiar knob (’ or 
CDiiieal lid) of many pictured vases, e.g. Fig. 
14, 3, 5, 6 and Fairbanks, Fig. 50. For an 
actual vase with something like this feature see 
lioston 81. 318, high stemmed variant of class B 
shape but with practically no turned-in rim. 

1"- 3 = Madrid. Mus. Arch. 111S9, Fairbanks 
Pi. Vlir. ; 4 = Boston 8440, ih. PI. XII. ; 

5 = rassel a[3. Arrh. An::. 1898, p. 193, Fig. 13 ; 

6 = de AVitte, Cat. Hotel Laaibcrt, PI. XXII, 
and Dar. Sagl. Fig. 2450 (Aibs kui^iov). 
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centuries, and grew more varied in type, and that vases like Berlin F 3021 
and the Trieste vase described at the end of Class B represent two of many 
such variations. It is possible too that the pictures are not all of clay vases : 
the long narrow stems of some of 
them, e.<j. Fig. 14, 3, recall not only 
the clay Trieste vase just referred 
to, but also three V or lY century 
stone vases of Class F. See Fig. 

15.1®^ It is significant that Berlin, 

Skid. Inv. 1460 ( = Bernice, Fig. 9;, 
the only F vase that resembles in 
shape the ordinarj’ B, is itself pro- 
bably late VI century, since it is 
reported to have come from the 
grave of Aristion. It looks as if 
the marble vases were throughout 
parallel to class B, either serving 
the same use, or being expensive 
copies for some purely ornamental 
purpose. They are often made, 
bodies included, in various pieces 
with nothing but their weight and 
shape to keep them together. 

In sjute therefore of uncertain- 
ties it seems on the whole probable 
that Class F should be associated 
with the latest phases of B, and 
that the pictured representations are drawn from both. Though the depicted 
vases occur on funeral as well as toilet scene.s, the}’ are more naturally 
explained as holding scent than as either censers or lamps, and their identifi- 
cation with Class B would, if certainly proved, strengthen the case for Class B 
being used for scent. 



Fio. 15. — Boston, Mrs. Fine Arts, 81. 
(1 : 3.) 


35r,. 


1U3 Pernice, p. 70, Fig. 8. Xote moukling 
round top of stem (so also Munich n. 28, which 
is, however, early) and cp. above n. 101. 

Athen.s 2257 (n. 20) may be another late 
variant. It is something like knob of I!. M. 
E 773, r-f. pyxis with toilet scene. 

Boston 81. 355. total hgt. "257 m., repro- 
duced fioni a drawing kindly sent us by Mr. 
Fairbanks. Cp. Athens 11368, 12292. 

On dating of class F .see P. Herin.rnn, Arch. 
Anz. 1898, p. 131, and refs, ad loc. 

For same shape with little or no turned-in 


rim see — in stone, Athens 11362, 11365, 

Berlin M.I. 6466, 7347, and (with handles and 
shorter stem) Bib. Xat. 4694 ; in clay, Candia 
1237, 2065, 2066, 2965 : Boston 81. 317, 
81. 318 (.Crete) : Athens 2224 (Megaral. Latter 
two with conieal knob ; see n. 101. 

Alts einer recht guter t)uelle, I);'. Zahn in 
a letter to ns, 27. 2. 'll. See also Kekule, Arch. 
Anz. 1893, p. 78. 

E.g. Fairbanks, Figs. 

PI. XII. 


50 and 52 .ind 
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The liamp Theory. 

The main difficulty in accepting the view that any or all of our vases 
are lamps is the absence of any provision for a leaning wick. The simple 
device of leaving the wick to project over a side spout had been known from 
Minoan times and is the feature by which ancient lamps have hitherto 
been recognised.’^®® None of our vases can have been made for such a wick, 
as their round and broad top, slightly sloping downwards and outwards, 
would have caused the oil to drip down the side.’^®® They could be used 
only for a wick that either floated on the oil or stood on the bottom of the 
inside of the vase. A tin over cork float holding a small wick is used 
to-day in one kind of sanctuary lamp ; it is conceivable that something 
similar was used in antiquity. Or it is possible that there was some way of 
getting the wick to stand at the bottom of the vase, f.g. by having either a 
wick lighter than the oil and anchored to the bottom by a small plate of 
metal, or a heavy wick arranged in stiff coils of sufficient weight not to 
spread or float, and allowing the top coil from time to time to be straightened, 
so as to protrude above the oil to the height required for lighting.*^® In either 
case the light would not be brilliant. But on the other hand the vertical 
position of the wick would enable it to give the modicum of light with the least 
possible expenditure of oil.^*^ It would not be a ttot)?? requiring 

TcSr 7ra%€tcSy dpvaWihwv,^^'^ but it might be 

A modern sanctuary wick of the floating kind, floating in a Class A vase 
of '045 m. inner depth on only 'Olom. of olive oil, so that spilling was 
impossible, showed up prettily the decoration round the interior rirn,^^® and 
gave enough light to read print by. See Fig. Dj, p. 90. 

We have evidence that such central wicks were used in Egypt, ra 8e 
Xv-^va, says Herodotus,^'® describing a festival at Sais, ecrrt ep^d(f)ia epirXea 
Kal iXalov, sViTToXf}? Se eireaTi ai/ro to eXXvXviov, ku\ tovto Kaiitai 
•wavvv^iov. 


E.g. from Palaikastro alone B.S.A. viii. 
j>. 291 and PI. XVII. Figs, 1 and 3, and ji. 296 ; 
ihid. ix. p, 326, Fig. 27, 1 and 4 and pp. 327-8. 

E.g. Dar.-Sagl. p. 1321 ‘abstraction 
faite des varietes, la lampe antique orientate, 
grecque ou romaine, etait fornice d’un recipient 
et d’un ou de plusieiirs bees.’ Cp. however 
below, n. 117. 

Otherwise we might compare Petrie and 
Quibell, Kaqada and Balias^ PI. Y. 23 and 
pp. 14, 15, if, as burnt stain down one side of 
inside suggests, wick wa.s not a floating one. 

The principle would be the same as that 
of the modern coiled wax bougies (hgt. ‘055 m., 
diam. *045 m ) used by workmen who need safe 
and portable lights ; with the ditferenceofeomse 
that the bougies are themsedves wick and wax, 
wheieas in the other case the coil would be all 
wick, and the surrounding oil would take the 


place of tile wax. 

A central wick would consume less oil 
than a leaning one. The advantages of an 
upright wick in steadiness and economy must 
have been realised by the ancients, as is 
shown from their use of candles, though the 
problem of securing a satisfactory one for lamps 
was only solved with the invention of the 
modern safety lamp. 

Aristoph. Kabes 57. 

%h. 59. 

Plato Comicus, Meincke, p. 257, fr. 16. 

This decoration of the inner rim and the 
inside geneialiy would be ec^ually appropriate 
for scent vase.s, but scarcely so for censers {pace 
Pernice, p. 67, cp. above, n. 89). 

*1"* ii. 62. 

For the use of the salt see Hdt. ii. ed. 
"Wiedemann ad loc. and Toutain, Dar.-Sagl 
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That we appear to have no literary evidence for their use in Greece 
need not sui-prise us. We have little in regard to any kind of lamp, and if, 
as the statistics suggest, our vases were common only in Bocotia and the 
sphere of Corinthian influence and during the ‘ Corinthian ’ period, they 
would have little chance of impressing themselves on Attic literature. That 
lamps should be found in graves, as they are at Rhitsona if our vases 
are such, is what we should naturally expect. L^ndisputed lamps have been 
found in use as grave furniture throughout antiquity most commonly 
perhaps in Roman times, but frequently also during the Greek period,i-“ both 
in Sicily,'-^ the East Mediterranean islands,'-- Xaukratis,'-® and on the main- 
land of Greece.'-' 

Apart from the want of provision for a leaning wick, there is in fact no 


feature in our Class A. vase, neither 
handles, which cannot be paralleled in 

1). 1322. (TiTToXris and oi/to are surely against 
Toutain’s identification of the with 

the open ‘ Punic ’ shell or saucer shaped lamp. 

For possible representations of Egyptian 
lamps both with one and with several floating 
wicks see Davies, £l Amarna Pts. II. PI. 
XVm-XX, pp. 19, 20 ; III. PI. VII. p. 7 ; 
IV. PI. XV. p. 13. Tlie identification is un- 
certain : ib. II. pp. 19, 20. IV. p. 13. In 
more than one of the frescoes Akhenaten is 
pouring or sprinkling something on to the bowl, 
an odd proceeding if they are lamps. Possibly 
they are censers. The conjectured flames recall 
the hieroglyph for incense (pointed out to us by 
Mr. C. C. Edgar) and not that for fire. Actual 
pilain bowls have however been found with 
apparent remains of wicks, c.g. v. Bissing, 
iletallgcfasse pp. ix, x (Raucherlainpen) ; 
Professor Petrie writes to us. Mar. 6, 1911, that 
he has found them at Tell el Amarna with 
marks of burning and smoke at the side : cp. 
above n. 109. 

At lesist A. I., A. II., and C, which show 
219 from Corinthian sphere out of 237 of known 
provenance. 

Evidence for censers of undisputed type 
found in graves is scanty and weak. Xotit. d. 
Scar. 1889, p. 336 ; Antiqiinrij, 1880, PI. XI. 
Fig 1. Few have been found anywhere. For 
examples see Arch. Anz. 1899, p. 142, No. 14. 
On Pernice's theory, frequent oceunence of 
censers in sixth century graves might be ex- 
plained by say-ing censers were then unusually 
cheap (owing to vogue of a form that could be 
made in clay) and grave furniture unusnally 
elaborate. For use of incense at Uonian, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Jewish, and Christian 
funerals see Atchlcy, Hht. of lucerne, refer- 
ences in index. Cp. Korte, Gordunn, p. 72 
Abb. 50, and pp. 85, 231. 

Pace "Walters, Anc. Pottery, i. p. 106 ; ii. 


size, nor shape of body, nor shape of 
undisputed ancient lamps. 

p. 397 and Toutaiu ap. Dar. -Sagl. iii. p. 1338. 

Pom. Mitt. 1898 (‘Sicilian’ cemetery of 
Licodia, but in same graves with Greek ware, 
500 B.c. or earlier, Orsi, p. 323) pp. 315, 318, 
319, 323, 331 ; Mon. Ant. i., Megara Hyblaea 
Sepp. Ixix., clxxxii. ; ib. ix. Camariira, 
Necrop. orient, (end of fifth century and 
whole of fourth, Otsi, pji. 245-6) Sepp. 
8, 16; Necrop. inetid. (b.c. 839-258, Orsi, 
p. 272) Sepp. 4, 12, 37, 39, 43, 45, 49, 54. 60, 
72 ; ib. xiv. Camarina, in over 30 different 
graves, four of which, 874, 444 (tsee ib. p. 873', 
476, 503 contained r.-f. ; ib. xvii., Gela, pp. 67, 
71, 72, 422, Sepp. 90 (with b.-f.), 107, 113 (fifth 
centuryl, 38. 

Ther.i, Dragendorff, ii. p. 75 ; Melos, 
B.S.A. iii. p. 6; Rhodes, Brit. Mus. Fill 
( = Fig. 17a, Kanteiros, with b.-f.); Cyprus, 
Jahrb. i. p. 151 (fifth century), ih. ii. pp. 
87-88, Antiquary 1880 p. 136, J.H.S. xii. 
pp. 310, 311 (two tombs, orre with b.-f.), xvii. 
]i. 154 (Hellenistic) ; Ciete, Mon. Ant. xi. 
p. 378 (with late r.-f.). 

Xaucralis ii. p. 29 ‘ lamps of various 
periods and shapes, inchrding most of the 
jirevalent Greek types.’ Unfortunately Prol. 
Gardner thought it woirld be ‘ tediorrs to carry 
this errumeration into further details.’ 

*-* Sparta, B.S.A. xiii. pp. 162-3 and Fig. 6, 
Hellenistic ; Delphi, Foaillcs v. pp. 163-5, 
end of fifth (fourth ’) century : W. Loeris, 
npaicT. 1906, pp, 130-3, fourth-third century ; 
Rhitsdna, two of latest Hellerristie graves, to 
be published later; Tanagia, AeA.T. 1883, 
pp. 106, 107, 128, and Chalcis, nparcr. 1900, 
p. 63, apparerrtly Hellerristie. 

The evidence is mainly Sicilian, but it should 
be rernertrbered how mrtch more completely the 
Siciliatr cenreteries have been excavated, arnl 
how fully and e.xcelleutly the e.xcavatious have 
been recorded. 
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The size of our Class A. vases, with their average external diameter of 
T75 m. in A. I., T47 in A. II., and their average diameter of mouth of ’098 in 
A. I. and 081 in A. II. is obviously larger than that of the common types of 



Fig. 16. — A. II Y.ise with (a) O.ne axd (6) Three Bl'RNIXG IVicks. (About 1 : 3). See p. 88. 


lamps with leaning wicks, and has probably done much to prejudge the 
question as to whether they served a similar purpose. In point of fact, 
however, the size of the Polledrara lamp (below Fig. 20) and of some of the 
flat open lamps of the primitive Punic type^-® shows that ’14 ra. is not a very 




' — rr^iiin 
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Fig. 17, — Brit. JIigs. Lamps from (a) Kameiro^, F 111, (b) Kaltmxos. (1 : 2i. Seep. 91. 


surprising diameter for an early lamp. A lamp from Xaukratis in the British 
Museum with a dedication that is possibly early V century i-'' actually has 
diameter T.58 m., of mouth T2 m., interior depth "03 m. Fur lamp.s of large 


(i.) C'liiy — Boloi^na, Xo. P.ilagi 301-, 
(liarn. •12 iii. : CanilirMge, Fitzu illUm Miib., 
CyjU'U^, Ai'-iiioe Ceiiiett-ry, '11 in., Cyprus, 
gift ir. TJulwei, '135 iii. ; Crsiiola, Ci/prwte 
Axtiqs. ii. 2, ri. CXXXVIIL, 1007, '14 m., 
1002“, '16 111 , 1003-, ‘18 111 . ; Louvre A 226, 
227“, Cyprus, ’145 m , '13 m.; Kouen, Cirrhage, 
Fouillus Gauckler 1899', '13 m. : Turin 2151“, 
*10 m. ; iii.) bronze — Brit. Mus., Cyprus, 
Eiikomi '16 in. (breadth) ; Cambridge, Fitzw., 
Arsinoe Cemetery, '13 m.; Cesiiola, Cypriote 
Antiqs. iii. 1, PI. XLIV. 3“, *125 m. [- = '2 


nozzles]. 

Xoteulso Tsuuntas-liranatt, p. SO, Mycenaean 
lamp S in, ('20 in.) long. 

B.S.A. V. PI. IV. Xo. 57. Prof. E. 
Gardner wiites to us (2S.2.’ll) that there is no 
reason to place it later, though it may be 
sliglitly so. 

Cp. also Etruscan damp, Cortona Mus., 
Dar.-Sagl, p. 133'2, diam, 'Sim. 

For a suggested explanation of large size of 
our hypothetical sixth century lamps see 
below, pp. 93, 94. 
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size cp. also Orsi, Mon. Ant. xvii. pp. 87-89, largest examples T85 m. long 
(diam. about T1 m.); Notiz. d. Scav. 1904, p. 134, bella lucerna attica diam. 
T15 m. Lamps of the size and capacity of ordinary kothons or even bigger 
are by no means unknown in the Hellenistic and Roman periods^-" 

If we turn to shape of body we find that the so-called Attic lamp 
has the same flat round body and comparatively open top as our vases. 
Frequently too we see a distinct tendency towards the turned-in rim,'-^ 
as in Fig. 17(( (about 500 is.c.y-® This was essentially the shape of many 
Roman lamps as well, as can be seen by looking at broken specimens that 
have lost the nozzle and central medallion.'*® 

In regard to handles it is precisely the early Attic lamps that frequently 
have a horizontal handle in the position the handle occupies on our Class 
A. II. and III. vases.'*' The probably IV century lamp from Kalymnos illus- 
trated Fig. I7?j'*- has the ribbon handle of our Class A. II. One at Turin'** 
has also the curling extremities. These latter must have been useful for 
steadying the vase with the thumb and second finger while the first finger 


1-' E.(j., Athens 3112 (late Greek), diam. 
•13 ni., ]gth. '23 m., hgt. "06 m. ; 3113'* bdth. 
•13 m., diag. ^26 ni., hgt. '07 in. ; 3299*, Igth. 
•28 m., bdth. ^12 m. ; Bari 2696-', diam. •ISm. ; 
Brit. ilus. from Pozzuoli, boat shaped,'-® 
•60x’16ui. ; Cornoto, Mus. Municip. 370®, 
iliam. '34 ni. ; Genoa, Palaz. Blanche, Scavi di 
Libarua, '13 in., '12 ni. ; Leeds (Lanuvium), 
diam. -13 ni., hgt. '05 m. ; Parma," semi- 
circular, bdth. •13 m. ; Rome, Mus. d. Terme, 
Antiii. Rom., 39268, diam. '13 m. ; Rouen, 
horse-head medallion,' diam. •IB m. ; Ruvo,* 
centre like Dar.-Sagl. Pig. 4578, from nozzle 
to nozzle ’26 m. ; York (Miss Hutton, 1848), 
diams. •ISm., '14 m. 

Lamps -10 or ’ll m. diam. are more numerous 
still, e.g. Athens 3109', 3116''', 3154, '■* 3285 ; 
Bari 1581, 1693'', 1840 ; Bologna, Xos. Uni- 
versitii, 79, 197 ; Parma, 1845 ; Ruvo, 34, 35, 
1649 ; Turin 424 (bronze). 

p. !, et.’ =yo. of nozzles : rest one nuzzle.} 

For Hellenistic (') cp. also Deonna. l/.C.JI. 
190S. p. 141, ‘Class iv. mainly fouith-third 
ceutuiy.’ ‘ (luelnucs lampes a tube se dis- 
tinguent . . . par jdusicurs particulavites : les 
dimensions en .sont beaucoup plus grande.s.’ 
It is to be regretted that JI. Deonna gives no 
instances and ineasurenients. 

Cji. Pernice him.self p. 67, so hat man 
bei otfeneii Lam]ien den Rand eingebogen, 
daniit das 01 inuglich.st siehev in dem Gefliss 
blieb. 

Above n. 122. Depth •032 m. Inner rim 
•01 m. ; diam -085 m.; Reproduced by kind 
permission of Mr. A. H. Smith. So also 


Delos, B.C.H. ’08 p. 141, type not anterior to 
3rd cent., les bords en sont fortenient recourbes 
vers I'intcrieur : Priene, Zahn, Fricnc p. 449, 
Fig. 555, Xo. 169 ; Athens 3361 ; B. M., 
55. 12-20. 11 (Catania) ; Bari 1250, 1251, 
1693 ; Ruvo 1139 ; Bologna Xos. Univ. 188, 
189, Palagi 647, 650, 651, 652, 653. 

E.g. Athens, 3100 ; Bari 3737 ; Genoa, 
Scavi di Libarna ; York, a lamp in grey clay 
with 3 nozzles. 

The form generally approximates to our 
A. III. c.g. Aegiua, Thiersch ap. Furtw. jr. 468 
class 5 ; Athens 3-292 ; Delphi FouiUcs v. 
j>. 165 Xos. 311-4 ; Genoa, Palazzo Bianehe 
Nos. 59 and two others (Sardinia) ; Bologna 
Palagi 645 ; Bari 1250, 1251, 1567, 1577 ; Ruvo 
Xo. 110, and one without number ; Calais, one 
of 4 numbered 445 (’ from S. France); Rouen 
two unnumbered from Campnna coll. ; B. M. one 
from Sardinia, another Irorn Kert.sch. The 
same shaped lampi left in pale clay colour and 
producing much the impression of an A. III. 
vase (on which, however, see below p. 95) 
is fiequeiit in Itali.in Jluseunis, < .g. Bari 1563. 
234-2— 2346, 3333 (diam. •085--105 ni.) ; Ruvo, 
110 ; Trieste, 1146 (Taientum) ; cp. Aegiua 
Taf. 122, 44 and 45 (poec Thiersch's Cietan 
piai-allels il>. p. 467. Cp. below n. 143). 

Brit. Mus. 4th vuse loom. Aequired by 
Newton 1856. Reproduced by kind iiermh'iou 
of Mr. A. H. Smith. Hgt. -0375 m. Cp. 
Bologna Palagi 325 ; Brit. Mus. 56. 8-26. 346 
(Kalymnos), 08. 5-17. 5 (Ephesus', 52. 6-19. 24. 

"•< Grave of Than os a Phoenician Colony in 
Sardinia. 
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was inserted in the handle from above. They would thus serve much the 
same purpose as the ‘ ailettes ’ of the ordinary Attic lamp. 

The three horizontal attachments of our A. I. vases seem not to occur on 
any Attic lamps, but something ver}'^ similar is seen on a fragment from 
Aegina,^®^ hand-made, in grey clay, with body of the characteristic Attic 
shape. It is probably a degenerate variety of this arrangement that we 
find on many Roman lamps.^®^ That these attachments on Roman lamps 
were originally meant for suspension is shown by such bronze lamps as Turin 
Xo. 427,^^*^ which has three similar attachments, bored, and with remains 
of wire in them.^^' Some Roman terra-cotta lamps have two of these attach- 
ments, and an ordinary back handle representing a type that could be 
either carried or linns'.*®® 

O 

Apart from these points of detail which Classes A. I. and A. II. have in 
common with undisputed lamps, a natural place can be found for them in the 
general history of the ancient lamp. The unbridged spout lamp seems 
to have developed into the bridged spout lamp in Minoan times.**® and 
it is just possible that Thiersch is right in claiming that both survived 
into Classical times, though his only evidence is thirteen Aeginetan lamps,*** 
nine bridged, four unbridged, of coarse local fabric that belongs at the 
earliest to the Geometric period. Such local ware, however, as Furtwangler 
himself observes,**- is often much later than its appearance suggests. 
In shape all thirteen might well be VI century.**® It is a prturi 
probable that the far superior bridged spout would have driven out the 
unbridged in Minoan times if progress had not been interrupted : the use 


*3-' Taf. 121, 51 = No. 2 of Thiei'sch’s list. 
For dating J,ee below n. 143. 

*®'’ E.g. Genoa, Palazzo Bianche, 24-30, 2432, 
2433, and two others ; Parma, autic. romane 
raC'Colte iiella prov. di Parma, sev. exx: others 
from Vcdleia ; Ancona 2 ex.x. ; Bologna, Nos. 
Unir. 9, 18, 28, 38, 39, Palagi S53, 359, 363, 
371, 376, 379, 382 ; Ronen, signed Crescens, 
found at Rouen 1862 ; ib. signed Tlpic, found 
ib. 1872. A Brit. ilus. lamp of this type from 
Mutina has the three attachments bored. 

Cp. Man, I’ompeii, 1902, pp. 372, 374 ; 
Brit. Jlus. 2530 (chains complete) ; Turin 
No. 431 (wires attacheil respectively to a 
small ring above the (single back) handle, 
and the moulded decoration on cither side of 
nozzle) ; cji. n. 138. 

Cp. above n. 8. 

A'.y.* Bologna Uaiv. 30; Parma, lamp 

Velleia uith 2 nozzles ; Bari 254. 

' Cp. CaiiJia, 2067, above n. 9. 

See however p. 97, Addendum A. 

E.S.A. 1 .x. p. 326, Fig. 27, and 327, 
quoted by Deonna, B.t'.H. 1903, p. 140, who, 
however, pace tVace's unfortunate eulogy, Tears 
ITork, 1909, p. 49, does not face the problem 


they raise. 

Ap. Furtw. Aegina p. 468 ‘ Handge- 
machte ’ 1 and 3. His claim that a lamp from 
Phaostos, Mon. Ant. 1902, p. 101, Fig. 34-5, 
is the prototype of the VI. century lamp with 
central tube is very doubtful. Dr. Hatzidakis 
has most kindly sent us a cast. The central 
tube is connected by a hole in its side with the 
interior of the vase, and can scarcely have 
been used to put on a spike. It seems rather 
as though the central tube was connected with 
the oil and wick, and that this particular lamp 
is an instance of some llinoan device or other 
(1 reservoir and piston) that did not come down 
to the Greeks. 

*■*- Ib. p. 441 ; Cp. J.II.S. XXX. p. 346, n. 59. 

The majority (9 bridged) are precisely the 
Attic shajie. For the four unbridged cp. our 
^ I. cent. Fig 18. All Thiersch'.s numerous 
lamps of certain date are classical, the oldest 
(see his Class 7) being Attic-shaped Corinthian, 
file knuckle-bones of his one other hand-made 
example (above n. 134) finding as they do their 
closest parallels in our A. I and C, distinctly 
suggest VI. century. 
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in Cyprus and Phoenicia during the dark ages of the open shell or saucer 
type looks as if the invention had been lost. There were probably few lamps 
of any kind in Greece during that period: no actual e.xamples can be 
suggested except the problematical thirteen from Aegina. oii iraXaiov 
evprjfia says Athenaeusd^* <f)Xoy'i 8’ ol TraXaioi re SaSov /cal to)v 

aXXcov ^vXcov e-^pSivTo. The end of the VII and beginning of the VI 
century, just the period when our A. I and early A. II vases were being made, 
seems to have witnessed great developments in the use of lamps, which 
resulted towards the end of the VI century in the dominance of the 
bridged Attic type. That the type was re-invented at that period we cannot 
be sure, but it is at least as probable an hypothesis as that of Thiersch. 
In any case we know that lamps 
with unbridged nozzle like Thiersch’s 
Aeginetan examples did exist in the 
VI centiuy. One from Eleusis,'^*' Fig. 

18, is of Corinthian fabric. One from 
Delos'^' is of the oldest type found 
there, but is doubtless classical like 
the rest of the numerous Delian 
lamps. A second Eleusis example 
(unnumbered) is of black glaze and 
plainly not earlier than the VI cen- 
tury ; it may well date from the latter 
half of it. Was this unbrldged type 
crushed out of the market, as even on Thiersch’s hypothesi.s it must have 
been, not by one single line of improvement, but by two competing ones 
Now we need only compare our Fig. 18 with Figs. 3, d, and 5 to see that its 
general resemblance to Class A. II and III is as striking as that which it shows 
to the earliest classical lamps Avith bridged nozzle. The natural inference 
is that ‘kothons’ Avere another development of the Fig. 18 type of lamp, and 
that they present another solution of the problem of how to avoid 
spilling, Avhich at first gained gi-eat popularity', especially in the sphere 
of Corinthian influence,^^'-* but Avas driven out Avhen Athenian influence 
became dominant. The large size of the Class A vases can be accounted 
for. Hitherto there had been obvious reasons for reducing the supply of oil 
in the lamp to the minimum possible. When this necessity Avas removed 



700 e. 

iv> Orsi, nom. Mitt., 189S, p. 315 ; 1909, 
p. 69. Note also Arch. Anz. 1910 pp. 226-7, 
Abb. 26 (v. Stern’s Excavations at Berezaiii), 
clay lamp with 6th cent, incised inscrijUion. 
Tliiersch’s Attic-shapcd Coiinthian lamps (see 
n. 143), being so very few, aie not against tins 
dating ; it is not clear from his account whether 
the nozzle is ever pri served so as to show 
presence or absence of bridge, and it is im- 


possible to identify them in his confusing 
Taf. 130. 9. 

Diam. ‘055 m. Reproduced by kind 
permission of Mr. A. X. Skias. 

Il.C.H. 1908, p. 139, Fig. 1. 

A-** The small cup with bridged spout, hgt. 
•05 111 ., B.a.A. xiv. p. 258 Fig. 9 (from Grave 
50. circ. 550 R.c. ) may possibly be yet a third 
attempt at the same problem. 

Above, p. 89, n. 118. 
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by the invention of a safety lamp, people naturally went at first to the 
opposite extreme.^®® The possibility of using more than one wick may 
also have made a large size convenientd®*^ 

The parallels from undisputed lamps that affect the characteristics of 
Classes C and B are less distinctive. None the less it is worth noting that 
neither tripod foot, lid, nor central stem, is unknown for them. 

Although tripod feet for undisputed terra-cotta lamps seem not to be 
known, there is in the Naples museum (inv. 72198) a bronze lamp/^- with 
flat cylindrical body like some of our vases and three nozzles, resting on a 
tripod of lion’s claw feet like that of our Class C vase from Rhitsdna 
Grave 49.^“ This seems the only lamp with such feet (and it, as the 
inventor}' numbers show, is not a quite certain example but numer- 
ous bronze lamp-stands with three moulded lion’s feet have been 
found at Pompeii and one at Bosco Reale.'^* The last has cross pieces 
joining the three feet like those of many of our Class C vases.^’® The 
resemblance is noted by Pernice himself*®® in his publication of the Bosco 
Reale bronzes at Berlin. 

A lid (to cover nozzle as well as body but not fitting closely over the 
former) is seen on a black glaze lamp at Eleusis (Fig. 19).*®’ A lamp from 
Tarentum at Trieste No. 1127 in red clay has a round lid with a knob. Note 
also an open Attic black glazed lamp from Catania, Brit. Mus. 55, 12-20. 11, 
with a ledge that could receive a lid like the ledges that receive the lids of 
our Class B.’®- 

A centred stem is also common. ‘Les lampes a pied sont, on 1’ a vu 
(p. 1320, Fig. 45G4), aussi anciennes que la lampe elle-meme.’ ’®® The early 
Hellenic lamps with a central hole ’®^ for placing on an upright rod or spike 


It is jiossible that at least in Boeotia tlie 
kothon manufacturers were beginuing at the end 
of their period to diminish the size of their 
vases. Of 8<3 found at Rhitsdna {B.S.A, xiv. 
and J.Jf.S. xxix.) 7 are distinctly smaller than 
the rest. Of these, one, diam. 'll in., is from 
the early Grave 49, but the other 6 (diam. 
■07- '08, which would not be exceptional for a 
moulded lamp), come from graves of the later 
group (one from 26, two each from 18 and 46, 
the two latest of our large Boeotiau-kylix 
graves, one from unpublished Grave 2). 

There would be no need to imagine 
only one wdek in each, though it would be 
economical to be able to use only one : see 
above, Fig 16. 

Dar.-Sngl. p. 1324, Fig. 4578 (de style 
tres ancien et ({ui rappelle les poteries noires 
etru&f|ues) and Mics. Borbon. xv. PI. XXII. 
Diam. '128 m. ; of mouth 086 m. ; int. depth 
'02 m. 

1^3 E.g. B.S.A. xiv. PI. X. c. 

Inv. No. 72324. Tlie Director writes: 


non e affatto sicuro fosse il piede della lampada 
di cui sopra. 

B.S.A, xiv. PI. IX. i. 

Cji. note 34, and also above, Figs. 10 
and 11. 

Mau, p. 374, Fig. 203 ; Brit Mus. AV.T. 
859 ; for po.ssible iron lamp stand with tripod 
foot found in sixth century Cyprian grave see 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, Jahrh. ii. jjp. 87 and 88. 

108 Pernice, Arch. A7iz. 1900, p. 182, Xos. 6 
and 7, and Fig. 7. 

Above, j). 76, n. 36. 

Arch. A)iz. ibid. 

Reproduced by the kind permission of 
Mr. A. N, Skias. Diam. ’08 m. 

Cp. also Toutain a-p. Dar.-Sagl. 1328 ; 
Mau, p. 370, and Figs. 195 and 196 ; 

Berlin 8466 {-Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 120, 
No. 26). 

J. Toutain ap. Dar.-Sagl. p. 1335. 

E,g. Dar.-Sagl, p. 1336, Figs. 4610 and 

4611. 
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show that the essential idea of a central stem was a familiar one during 
our periodd''® quite apart from any question of a llinoan predecessord'^'^ 



Fk;. 19. — Lidded L.\mp .\t Eleusi.-i. (3 : 4.) 


Conclusions. 

As is inevitable where there is no external evidence and manj- lines of 
argument of v’arying importance and plausibility have to be balanced, our 
conclusions can only be tentative and provisional. We believe that the 
balance of probability is that Classes A. I. and A. II. and the dee23 rimmed 
specimens of A. Illd®’’ are lamps for central wicks. Most A. III. vases 
are separated from the rest of Class A by the shallowness of their turned-in 
rims. These shallow-rimmed A. III. vases could be emptied, a flict which 
makes many uses conceivable for them that are out of the question for the 
rest of Class A. The striking resemblance, however, of such specimens 
as Bari 514 (diam. T05 m.) and 756 (diam. TO m.) to such lamjis as Bari 
2342, 2346, 3333 (diams. TOm., '095 m., ‘035 m. ; cp. also above Fig. ITo) 
inclines us to put them with the rest of Class 


For actual stemmed lamps, mainly 
Hellenistic, see 1908, p. 144, Fig. 5, 

an<l cp. pp. 142-4 and refs, ad loc. ; ihul. 
1909. p 394, No. 356 (478 M I 0); Dar.-Sagl. 
p. 1335, Fig. 4606 ; Athens 3149 ; ibid, 9781, 
black gUue, liorizontal handle, fairly open top ; 
Louvre, Salle A, No. S337 ; open to}», three 
nozzles ; ibid. Salle H. Case 0-P. deep saucer- 
shaped receptacle. 

Above n. 141. 

Above, p. 74. 

168 Pernice has apparently ("Walters- Birch, 
i. 141, n. 1) found one or more Class A vases 
blackened as witli burning. The one in the 
Gastello at Milan undoubtedly is. There are 
none blackened or otherwise showing obvious 
signs of use from unburnt graves at Uhitsbna, 
and on the whole it seems most probable that 
tlie blackened vases come fiom burnt giaves, or 
else that the blackening was done in modern 


times (possibly by who sometimes 

use common vases irom the graves they art' 
robbing as lamps or caiidlc.sticks tn aid them in 
their necessarily nocturnal operations). Thtnigh 
it cannot be maintained that all grave furmtiire 
was bought e.xpiessly for the occasion, it is 
a prion probable that much of it was new. 
Some of it certainly was (cp. /Uijre ^npla^l^vov 
firire oiKCft aiK J.H.ii’. xxi.v. p. 342. Do unbored 
A. I knuckle-bones point to special funeral ware, 
or rather, as Candia n. 9. suggests, that sus- 
pension was giving way to carrying ?). If tliese 
traces of burning could be proved to be due to 
use in antiquity, they would, combined with 
the evidence for liquid contents, be a stiong 
lK)int in favour of the lamp tlieory. 

At Camarilla, lekythoi often slunved traces of 
oil ^Orai, J/oH. Aiit, xiv. pp. 902-3). We have 
noted such traces in no lllfit'oiia kuthou vase. 
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On the whole it seems most probable that the Class C \ases are also 
lamps. That is the only explanation that can be applied to the whole class ; 
for the lidless examples can scarcely be scent vases/®^ and the censer theory 
is extremely unlikely for the spout vase Fig. 12, which except for the spout 
is a normal Class C vase. The decorated inner rims of the lidless Athens 
938, 12037 (n. 41) support for them the lamp theory as against the censer 
theoiy, though their imitation ring handles (n. 40) do not seem at all 
appropriate for lamps, and never occur in A. I. (nn. 7-9). Most vases of this 
class would not make such good lamps as the normal A. I. or A. II., since the 
turned-in rim is generally deeper in proportion to the width of the mouth 
than in the characteristic A vase. The class is not so homogeneous as A 
and B, and possibly the vases we have grouped under it were not all used for 
the same purpose. It seems to us more probable, however, that this variety 
is due to their being a more elaborate article. The proportionate depth of 
turned-in rim to width of mouth is only slightly greater in the most extreme 
Class C vases than it is in the corresponding cases for A. I. and A. II. 

Class B is sharply marked off from A and C by the plainness of the 
inner rim and the fact that the lid seems an essential feature of the vase.^'*- 
Our discussion of all three theories leaves the scent theory the most probable 
one both for Class B and also for Class F. 

In Class D (intermediate and variant vases) the main intermediate 
groups appear most probably to be lamj^s.i’^ The variants would have to 
be taken one bv one. The Munich vase at least is so divergent that its 
use may well have been different from that of any of our main types. We 
take it to be a pyxis. 

Of the three Class E (spout) vases, we have already classed two 
(’E<^. ’Apx- P- 234 and above Fig. 12) with A. II. and C respectively. 
Their spouts may have been intended either to receive a wick or for 
replenishing the lamp without disturbing the burning of a central wick, or, 
more probably, for emptying dregs. The spout of Fig. 13 cannot, from its 
size'”' and the angle at which it is set, have been used for a wick. It is also 
so low down that a central wick would have been too much buried in the 
vase to give a reasonable light. It is possibly, as Dr. Bulle suggests, a sauce 
tureen. Note, however, that its lion’s face spout, set a quarter of the way 
round from the handle, recalls one type of black glaze askos.^'* 


™ Above, p, 86. 

Ud Pemice’s e.xplaiiation tliat they are ex- 
tingiiistiers is therefore not adequate. The lidded 
lamps quoted p. 94, are for the same reason 
scarcely an argument for B being lamps. 

And also perhaps liy the comparative 
narrowness of the moutli in i)roportiou to the 
total width. 

P. 78, n. 45, 46, 48. 

Lidlessness excludes scent thcoiy. 

‘n Above n. 5-3. 

P. 84. 


'•d In which case for Fig. 12 cp. perhaps 
Fig. 20 ; and, for position of spout in relation 
to handle, for Kourouniotes’ vase cp. saucer 
lamps with spout on either side of handle {e.g. 
CesDola, Cypr. Anliqs. ii. PI. CXXXVIII. 1002, 
1003;, for Fig. 12, cp. Fig. 17a, B.M. F 111. 

‘‘‘ Which also renders impossible .r com- 
paiison with similar shaiied brazier ventilators. 
Jahrh. v. p. 134. 

E.g. Bari 1127, 2400, 3605 ; Kuvo 308 , 
Brit. Mus. G 84. 
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For the iron Fig. 10 and Pernice’s half iron vase there is a possible 
« 'f/t'iori case for the censer theoiy. On the other hand the Naples bronze 
lamp, n. 152 (diam. T28 m.) and the British Museum bronze lamp Fig. 20 
diam. T4 m.) lend a certain amount of contemporary support to the lamp 



Fig 20. — Biur. Mus. Bronze L.\mp fro-m Polledr.vra. (3 : 7.) 

theory, at least for the bronze vases.^*® Possibly the iron vases were censers, 
the bronze vases lamps. Neither can well be meant for scent : but other 
uses, e.<i. as mere chafing-pans or as cooking vessels for some special unknown 
purpose, are not inconceivable. R. i\I. Burrows. 

P. N. Ure. 


Addexu.v. 

A . — ^[i n<i<i n L(f m yw. 

Since the printing of this article, fresh facts'*^ about the Minoan lamp 
have come to our notice, that have important bearings on our discussion 
above, pp. 92-4) of the history of the lamp in early cla.ssical times. 

Not only are the lamps with bridged nozzles that have been assigned 
to the Minoan period very few in number, but even of these few several 
may possibly have been assigned to it wrongly. The lamps from Palaikastro, 
i?..S'.A. ix. p. 32G, Fig. 27, 2 and S, are very possibly Hellenic. 
That is the impression produced by their shapes,^*^ ipiite apart from the 


Fioiii Pollpdrarii about 600 B.c. : 

J.H.St. xiv. 206 f. Jlicali, Mon. Inui. p. 69 
Xo. 8, and Tav. viii. 8, places it as a standard 
lamp on F»3l. 50. 2-27. 40. It looks insecure 
there, and he gives no evidence. 

Above, p. 82, nn. 74, 75, and Fig. 11. 

Communicated to me by Frot’essor Buriows 
from Candia in a letter ot M.ir. 25 — P. X. U. 

is-i Frolessm Ijosampiet wiites {4/4/’l 1) that 
this is bis view. Mr. Dawkins, however, write.s 
(Melos, 4/l/'ll), ‘ I thought tbem at the time 
Late Min. and can now say no more. The 
temple (p. 98, 1. 1) <loes make them a little 
unceitain, but I do not know that they were 
found near it. 

More like the noimal early classical 
H.S. VOL. XXXl. 


than B.S.As i.v. Fig. 27 suggests. Professor 
Bosanquet suggests (letter, 4/4/’ll) that the 
B.S.A. diawings may be accurate, and that 
Mr. Burrows and Sig. Halbheir (n. 184) wore 
examining not the Fig. 27 lamps but two 
similar ones. He points out that only a very 
small ]»ropoition even of the whole vases found 
in the excavations are to be seen in the Museum 
cases. It is to be regretted how seldom 
either excavatoi-s or museum curators yet 
realise the groat importance of presenting their 
mateiiul in a way that makes coireut statistics 
]»ossible. In tlie present ca.se, however, the 
small number of Minoan lamps with hihlged 
nozzles seems to he beyond dispute. If Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet is right in liis suggestion, it 
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bridge, and strengthened by the fact that remains of a Hellenic temple 
were found above the sited*^ The Phaestos lamp, Mon. Ant. xii. p. 102, 
Fig. 34 ('above, p. 92, n. 141), is altogether too problematical in shape to 
be quoted in this connexion. The only clay example that appears to be 
unquestionable is a Zakro lamp, B.S.A. vii. Fig. 41 (referred to ix. 
p. 327, n. 1). 

Against these few and for the most part doubtful bridged examples 
there can be set 80 small clay lamps with unbridged nozzles from 
Palaikastro, Zakro, Chamaizi, Koumasa, and Phaestos, besides stone lamps 
and the large clay lamps from Gournia.^®* 

In fact, even if all the doubtful e.xamples are Minoan, lamps with bridged 
nozzles are so rare in Minoan times and unbiidged examples comparatively 
so abundant, that it would appear that the bridged nozzle had hardly got 
beyond the experimental stage. Even assuming therefore that the main 
features of the Minoan lamp survived through the dark ages, it is yet 
distinctly improbable that this particular feature was preserved. 

Of the 80 lamps just referred to, only two (Phaestos, 3548, 3553) have 
the horizontal handle that is characteristic of the early Classical period. The 
rest have either some form of vertical handle (e.y. B.S.A. ix. p. 326, Fig. 27, 
1 and 4), a straight stick handle like a saucepan or warming-pan (c.y. 
Goarnia, PI. II. No. 55), or no handle at all. 

Lids (above, p. 94) are fairly common in small clay Minoan lamps. 
E.ij. Palaikastro 1'’“ 5641, 5612, 5623; Zakro 2242 and unnumbered; 
Chamaizi 3511, 3516 ; Hagia Triada^-’® 26-3-1900. 

Lamps of large size (above, jr. 90) are quite common in the Minoan 
period. £.<j. (1) stone, B.S.A. ix. p. 294, diam. ’30 m. ; xi. pp. 279, 280 
diams. 33, '24 : Gournid, p. 30, No. 69 (Late Min.), ’21 : p. 36, Nos. 26-29, 
■43, "36, '36, '40: ^"aphio, ’E^. ’Ap^. 1889, p. 154, int. diams. '16, '14; 
(2) clay. Gournia, p. 30, Nos. 68 (M.M.), 73 (M.M.), 75 (L.M.;, '26, '32, -23. 

These facts about handles, lids, and dimensions are also against a direct 
Min(jan pedigree for the Attic lamp. They show that the features of the 


only means that four lamps with bridged 
nozzles instead of two out of the small number 
of reputed Minoan examples are po.ssibly 
Hellenic. 

Sig. Halbherr tells Mr. Iturrows that the 
clay also does not seem to him to be Jlinoan. 

Professor Bosanquet writes (4/4/’ll) that 
he remembers no post-ilinoan objects from the 
Zakro jiits. Mr. Dawkins writes to the same 
effect. 

Its Professor Bui rows writes that of the 
‘ occasional ' instances of bridged nozzles from 
Zakro vaguely referred to B.S.A. ix. p. 327 
he can find m the Mii-eum only one, and that 
that one is e.xactly like the numerous Hellenic 
lamps from (tortyn. 

‘s Counted by Mr. Burrows in Candia 
Museum. 


E.g. Gniirnii'i (Hawes), PI. II. Nos. 69, 76, 
77, A . Nos. 26-29 ; Pscim (Seager), pp. 34-38 
(22 e.xx., all apparently with unbridged wick 
cuttings); Phi/lakopi, pp. 209-211 (5 exx.) ; 
A'aphio, 'E<p. ’Apx. 1889, p. 154, n.i/. 7, 20 
(2 exx.). 

[Air. Burrows counted 40 in Candia Aluseum.] 
Gouruii'i, PI. II. Nos. 68, 73, 75. For 
unbiidged clay lamps, cp. also Phyhtbipi, 
pp. 209-10 (4 exx. and fragments) ; Vaphio, 
*E^. ’Ap^. 1889, p. 152, nir. 7, 13 (3 exx.). 

Not actually on lamps ; shapeil for 
spouts ; 5623 blackened at nozzle. 

Both on lamps. 

^ 'Apx. 1900, Titv. 10. Found in 
position t.y Air. Xanthoudides ; blackened 
where it abuts on blackened nozzle. 

Standaiil lamp ; ligt. without lid, -35 m. 
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Minoan lamp that are most likely to have been remembered through the 
dark ages are the unbridged nozzle and the frequent large dimensions. Such 
a tradition, if it existed, would completely harmonise with our view that 
kothons, in spite of their size and lack of nozzle, are lamps, derived from the 
unbridged type of our Fig. 18, and that the Attic lamp with bridged nozzle 
is a rival development from the same type. 

B . — The Silver Ptulemalc Kothun Vase from Touhlt. el Qarvvms. 

Mr. C. C. Edgar has kindly sent photographs of this vase,i”^ and further 
references to the literature that concerns it.^® It rests on three short feet 
and has a fluted stem narrowing upwards, and certainly bears a distinct 
general resemblance to the series figured by Schreiber, Alexandrinische 
Toreatlk, p. 444, Fig. 131, and discussed ad luc. These latter are shown by 
originals with the bowls burnt (e.g. Petrie, Ffca(vav/, PI. 15, 4, 6, 8 = Schreiber, 
Fig. 131, 4, 5, 6), as also by representations of them with a fire (>< lamp 
flames) burning in the bowl (e.g. Schreiber, Bel iefhilder, Taf 75 = Alex. Tor. 
Fig. 131, 3), to have been incen.se-burners, or at any rate braziers. Only, if 
Mr. Edgar’s vase belongs to the series, it appears to be the only one with 
the turned-in rim.'’'^*' 

Mr. Edgar assigns to this vase a tall perforated lid ( hgt. T2 m.). This 
lid he is undoubtedly right in connecting with censor lids like our Fig. 14, 1, 
rather than with the perforated lamp lids that he also quotes.^'’’ But it does 
not seem quite certain that the lid belongs. There is apparently nothing 
to keep it in position. Two such lids were found at Toukh el Qarmou.s, and 
also a second similar silver vase (hgt. ’20 m.), of which Mr. Edgar kindly 
sent a sketch. This second vase, which has a high external rim round the 
mouth but apparently no turned-in rim, is admirably suited for keeping a 
high lid in position, and appears to be the regular type for which such 
lids were intended. 

To judge therefore from a hasty, e.xamination of the literature and 
without having seen any of the originals, the Toukh el Qarmous vase seems 
hardly to be an indisputable instance of a censer with kothon rim, though on 
the whole the censer explanation seems the most probable for it, as it 
did also for our iron Fig. 10 and Pernice’s half-iron vase. 


Spp above p. 85, ii, 92. Hgt. '19 nt. ; 
diam. of bowl, '16 ni. 

Mr. Edgar's letters unfortunately arrived 
after Mr. Burrows* departure for Crete. — P. N. 
Ure. 

Mr. Edgar, who quotes Pernice {JloJi. 
Egypt, ii. p. 59) as having proved kothons to 
be censers, naturally regaided this feature as 
contirming the censer tiieory tor this vase. 

Phylakopl, PL XXXV. 7 (red clay) ; 

So< . Arch. cCAtemndric, Xo. 8, Fig. IS 
^alaba^ter). 


Mr, Edg-ar's own words are ‘ no doubt 
belong’ — loc. cit. 

Cp. Xotix. d. Scav. 1896, p. 379, Fig, 4, 
Hellenistic, from Tarentum, hgt. '185 in. 
(fragments of lid, ibid. Fig. 8, de Villefosse, 
Mon. Plot. v. p. 81, n. 1); relief on Bosco Keale 
cup, Mon. Plot. V. p. 208, Fig. 51, and PL XV. 2. 
Mr. Edgai's further reference cit. toCesn')la, 
Snhnnmifi., p, 249, sppnis to be a misprint. 

Silver is a well attested material for V 
and IV cent, censors, C.l.G. 140, 141, 150. 151 
(V. Fritze, llaiichopf, p. 44). 
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STRAY NOTES ON THE PERSIAN WARS. 


The scope of the present article is restricted to a few disconnected 
points concerning the Great Persian AVar, and its edges have been carefully 
left untrimmed. Recent publication on the same subject has been so 
voluminous as to impose conciseness upon future writers ; and the success 
with which many outstanding problems have latterly been discussed, notably 
by English scholars, leaves a comparatively narrow field for future research. 
Yet it may be of interest to revert to particular topics which invite renewed 
consideration, and to reaffirm certain conclusions which appear to be falling 
into undeserved disrepute. 


A. — Marathon. 

(1) Topography . — Two important landmarks for determining the site 



Fiii 1 .— Neighboot.houI) 01. -Mauathox (afu-.u Cvirnus-KAi i'ERT). 
of the battle, the township of Alarathon and the precinct of Heracles in 
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which the Athenians took station, have been located diversely by modern 
scholars according as they have adopted the theories of Leake or of Lolling;* 
Leake identified Marathon with the modem village of Vrana, and placed the 
Athenian encampment on the southern edge of the Vrana valley ; Lolling 
transferred the Heracleum to the side-valley of Avlona and the site of 
ancient Marathon to that of modern Marathona. The views of the German 
scholar have met with the greater measure of favour, especially in this 
country. Yet it may be contended that the balance of evidence is distinctly 
against them. 

(i) Lolling’s arguments on behalf of accepting Marathona as the site of 
ancient Marathon are twofold : — Marathona is a good centre for communica- 
tions between the East Attic plain and the rest of Attica, and it retains the 
name of the earlier town. As regards the former of these statements, its 
bearing on the subject at issue is doubtful. The formation in the early days 
of Athenian history of a separate Tetrapolis in the plain of Marathon 
suggests that this district developed as a self-contained unit of territory, and 
stood in no connexion with the rest of the country. Good communications 
with Attica in general were thus of little importance, and so far as the 
present argument goes there is no reason to locate the capital of the ancient 
Tetrapolis on the site of modern Marathona. 

The identity of names is likewise inconclusive. It is not unusual for 
modern Greek places to occupy a different site from that of their ancient 
namesakes. New Corinth is some miles distant from Graeco-Roman Corinth, 
Kalamata from Calamae, Chryso from Crisa ; and the identification of Thiaki 
with Homeric Ithaca is by no means certain.'* In the present instance a 
transference of the name of Mai-athon to another site can be readily 
explained. Ancient Marathon disappeared as a settlement in the days of the 
Roman Empire;"* and its historic name being left ownerless was liable to be 
appropriated by settlers in Vrana or any other part of the plain. 

On the other hand, the cogency of Leake’s rea.«oning has never been 
seriously disputed. Against the Marathona site he urges that this place is 
situated far too close to the handet of Ninoi (which can be securely identified 
with ancient Oenoe) to represent any constituent town of the Tetrapolis ; 
and his argument must be accepted unless we are to suppose that ancient 
Marathon and Oenoe stood within a mile of each other, which is altogether 
unlikely. Moreover, Marathona lies hidden away in a remote corner of the 
plain, at a point where the capital of the Tetrapolis would hardly be looked 
for. Worse still, it contains no ancient ruins worth speaking of in its 
neighbourhood. On the other hand, Vrana occupies a commanding site on 
a terrace of rising ground which is at once readily accessible and highly 
defensible, and thus constitutes a natural centre for the plain of Marathon. 

' Herodotus, vi. 108. ■* Similarly modern Capua represents, not 

■- The Topography of Alhciis {-Znd ed. 1841), ancient Capua, but Casilinum. 
vol. ii. pp. 89-92, 211. ' Pliny, IJisf. Jfaf. iv. 7 (11), describes 

^ Athciii'uhe Mitfciluiujcn, vol. i. p|i. 71-6, Marathon as a mere speck (‘locus’). 

88-9. 
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Furthermore, remains of ancient buildings are as common here as they are 
rare near ilarathona.® 

The last-named argument is almost sufficient by itself to settle the 
whole controyersy, and in conjunction with the points previoush’ touched 
upon should definitely establish Leake's yicw as against Lolling’s. It is 
interesting to note that Lolling himself eventually abandoned his own 
hypothesis," which none the less may still be considered the prevalent one. 

(ii) The theorj’ which places the precinct of Heracles within the vallej’ 
of Avlona rests on still more slender evidence and is open to several decisive 
objections. The most substantial arguments of Lolling are that Avlona being 
situated in the centre of the Tetrapolis was a convenient meeting place for 
the worshippers at the local festival, and that traces of the ancient enclosure 
are to be found in a circular wall of undressed stones, popularly known as the 
Mdvhpa Ti]<; Fpafa?, which can still be seen within the valley and on its 
adjacent slope. But the central situation of Avlona within the Tetrapolis 
only remains a fact so long as Lolling’s general topography of the district is 
accepted. It has been seen, however, that his reference of ancient Marathon 
to Marathona is probably wrong, and his identification of Probalinthus with 
'\T'ana has been disputed by ililchhofer,*’ who would transfer this ancient 
village to a site considerably farther south. On this showing the centre 
of the Tetrapolis would be shifted from Avlona to the Vrana district. 
Lolling’s archaeological reasoning leaves out of account an inscription on an 
entrance gate to the MdvSpa which proclaims that enclosure as the work of 
Herodes Atticus.’'' As no evidence has ever been brought to show that the 
gate was built into the wall at a later date, the whole ring of stones must be 
attributed to the age of Herodes and therefore cannot represent Herodotus’ 
Heracleum. 

The positive grounds of objection to Lolling’s case have been summarised 
by Milchhofer as follows'': (1) The Athenians in the Avlona valley would 
find their view of the Persians obscured by the intervening ridge of Kotroni, 
and therefore would be in a bad position for marking them.^'^ (2) Their 
rear would have been threatened by a Persian advance up the valley of the 
Charadra past Oenoe. (3) They would have lain too far away from the all- 
important defile at the southern edge of the plain by which the main road 
is carried to Athens. (4j They would have perished for lack of water. 

The site of the Heracleum therefore should be sought with Leake in the 
valley of Yrana. Leake’s own suggestion, which has been endorsed by 
Ross and Milchhofer, is that the sanctuary lay on the southern edge of the 
valley under Mt. Agrieliki. But this district is almost as waterless as 
Lolling s site, and the ruins which line the base of the mountain are so 
extensive that they cannot be referred to an isolated repievo^ : it is more 


Ro-^s, Er inner nmjcn, p. 186. 

' Iwaii-Muller’s Haadhv'h dev klaydschni 
AUertumsiiis'^rn^clwft, vol. iii. (1889), p. 119. 

® Kartell von Attika : Erlauternder Text. 
Heft pii. 40, 52. 


“ Op. at. p. 52. 

Two leading German critics, Delbnick and 
Ed. Meyer, have pionouaced this argument to 
be fatal to Lolling's view. 

Loc. cif. 
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probable that they represent the town of Marathon in general. Perhaps the 
most suitable position for the Heracleum will be found by the chapel and 
ruined convent of Hag. Georgios, on the spur of Mt. Aphorismos abo\e 
Vrana. This site commands a fine panoramic view of Marathon plain, and 
is well pro^-ided with water from an old aqueduct fed by the Rapetosa 
torrent. The existing sanctuary is admittedly of high antiquity, and it 
contains Hellenic remains on the strength of which Ross surmised that it 
was formerly consecrated to pagan worship. If such be the case, there is no 
need to accept Ross’ conjecture that the cult belonged to the local hero 
Marathus. The person of the present saint rather implies for his predecessor 
some champion like Heracles *- ; and the great importance of his annual 
festival, which is attended by worshippers from all Attica, suggests that it is 
the Christian counterpart of the national Athenian festival of the Marathonian 
Heracles. 

(2) The Tactics . — The outstanding problem in regard to the actual 
battle is the attenuation of the Athenian line in the centre. The usual 
explanation is that the Athenians were afraid of being outflanked and 
therefore extended their wings at the expense of the middle line. But to 
deplete the centre excessively would have exposed the Greek army to a 
still greater danger, which in fact was almost realised, of being cut in two. 
Perhaps the risk which the Athenians took by making their centre more 
shallow may be explained in reference to the locality of the battle. The 
plain of Marathon at the outlet of the Vrana valley contains plantations of 
vine and olive irrigated by the watem of the Rapetosa ; and the existence 
of these copses in ancient times is oxpressl}' mentioned by Cornelius 
Nepos.'^^ 

If the Athenians, as is now usually held, charged straight down the 
Vrana valley, the patches of orchard land lay right in the path of their 
centre. But a hoplite column, whose power of attack depended mainly upon 
its cohesion, could hardly have maintained its array among the trees and 
vine-stocks ; indeed, the more massive the formation, the greater would be 
the risk of confusion.^* It may therefore be suggested that the centre was 
attenuated because the Athenian commander foresaw its failure and decided 
to mass all available men on the wings, which had a more open countiy 
before them. 

(3) The Stra,te(i)j . — -The transition of the Athenians from defence to 


Lieut. Rhediades {’ Apxa.io\oyiK7j 
1906, pp. 239-44) locates the Heracleum whence 
Xerxes watched the battle of Salamis hard by a 
church of St. George. Other such transferences 
of Heracles’ sanctuaries to St. George might be 
discovered by further investigations on the 
spot. 

Miltiades, ch. 5 : regione non apertissima 
proeliuni commiseiunt : namque arbores inultis 
locis erant rarae (so the archetype : not 


‘stratae 

A telling illustration of thi'> important 
feature of the battle-site will be found in 
Grundy’s Grad Perf^iaa Jf'ar, p. 187. 

The difficulty of manoeuvring hoplites on 
such obstructed ground led Milchhofer to 
transfer the entire battle to quite another sitr 
{loc. cd. pp. 51-3). But the solution of the 
problem as given above is more in accordance 
with the data of ancient texts. 
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attack is usually explained either as a counter to an offensive movement of the 
Persians or as the result of a division of forces by the enemy. The former 
view, although backed by the authority of Nepos and of the chief German 
critics,^® is involved in two grave perplexities. Why did the Persians offer 
battle at all in an unfavotirable position, and why did their cavalry take no 
part in the action G'' Since no adequate answer has been given to these 
questions, the presumption lies in favour of the alternative theory, which has 
been adopted by the leading English historians. A fresh argument may 
here be adduced to show that the Persian armament was divided at the time 
of the battle. 

Not the least striking feature of the cam])aign of Marathon is the 
precipitous haste with which the victorious Athenians marched home in 
order to anticipate a Persian landing in the Bay of Phalerum. The distance 
from the battlefield to the Athenians’ new camping ground in Cynosarges 
was 2.3 miles. Men walking ‘ as fast as their feet could carry them ’ over an 
easy course should not need more than 7-8 hours for .such a journey. 
Allowing an interval for rallying the troops after the pursuit, we may suppose 
that the Athenians arrived home within some 10 houis of the battle.^’ But, 
on the theory by which the Persian armament which hove in sight at Phalerum 
was the same as that which suffered defeat at Marathon, this mad haste on 
the Athenians’ part becomes inexplicable. The distance by sea from 
Marathon to Phalerum measures about 70 miles. The defeated armament, 
retarded by the slow-moving horse-transports and burdened with a heavy 
cargo of troopers, can hardly have kept up a speed over 5-6 miles an hour : 
it would thus require at least 12-14 hours for the journey. In addition to 
this, some hours must be allowed for sorting and marshalling the routed force 
at Marathon and for embarking the Eretrian captives on the island of 
Aegileia. At the lowest estimate the Persian fleet needed some 15 hours to 
make Phalerum ; it may have required 20 hours or more. Xow, if the 
Athenians, as may be safely assumed, kept themselves informed of the 
Persians’ movements by means of scouts, they must have known that they 
could march back at their full ease and yet have several hours in hand. 
Their heroic effort can only be explained on the supposition that the Persian 


infantry or how it managed to re-embark in 
face ot the Athenian pursuit. The attempt of 
Delbiuck rf. Krinfskirast ha AUcrtuni, 

i. p. 59-62) to explain away the&e dilliculties 
verges on the comic. 

Cf. Plutaich, Ari>itn1fs 5 : ■fjuuaray av0ri/i€poy. 
Lysias, Eyifnphius 76, and Isocrates, Faja- 
utjrlni'i 86 v/. piescrvc the same tradition in an 
inveited foiin when they make the Athenians 
march <nti and defeat the Persidiis on the same 
day. From these passages it may be inferred 
that the extreme rapidity of tlie Athenians’ 
march was one of the most j'ersistent elements 
ill the current story of the battle. 


Delbnick, Ed. Meyer and Eusolt follow 
Nepos’ account iu this matter. 

Tlie Persians were at perfect liberty to 
shift their ])ositioi], and a more advantageous 
fighting ground would have been worlh more to 
them than tlie eventual accession of a Spaitan 
reinforcement would be to the Athenians. 

The absence of the Persian horse is attested 
by the tradiiioii embodied in Siiidas’ gloss on 
the proveib iTrwety, the bistoiie value of 

which has been successfully upheld by Milch- 
hofer and Macau. 

'I’bose wlio assume the presence of cavaliy at 
the scene of action are c|uitc at a loss to explain 
\^liv it failed to assist llie hard-preS’sed Persian 
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corps at Phalerum was merely a containing force, and that the main attack 
upon Athens had been entrusted to a Hying squadron which set sail previous 
to the battle. 

( 4) T]i(; ^lapadoivofia^^la ill ihn ^roa Uoi/ciX-j). — The historical value of 
this monument depends largely on the date at which it was executed. On 
the authority of Pausanias,^® Pliny, and Aelian -* it is usually referred back 
to the middle of the fifth century. But the traditional dating has been 
called into question by Macan,-^ who puts forward the following reasons for 
doubting it. 

(i) The name of the artist is mentioned only by writers of a late 
age : and the discrepancies in their respective accounts suggest that their 
attributions were guesswork. 

(iij The record of events in the picture docs not tally with that of 
Herodotus : each authority omits some features which are present in the 
other. 

riii) The gallery in the Stoa was in any case not completed in the 
fifth century, for one of the subjects represented therein, the battle of 
Oeiioe, was an event of the Corinthian War (395-3SG B.C.). The 
'Slapada)vop.a-)(^la might then be of quite as recent a date. 

To each of these objections an answer can be given. 

(1) The absence of early references to the artist need not cause 
misgivings. Antiquarian curiosity and museum catalogues were a product 
of the Alexandrine and Silver Ages of Greece. It is probable that an 
absolute majority of those ancient paintings and sculptures to which the 
name of an artist can still be attached would remain unattributed but for 
the descriptions of Pliny and Pausanias. 

Again, it matters little that the picture is variously ascribed to Panaenus, 
Micon, and Polygnotus. The school and date remain none the less well 
attested, for Pausanias at least was a perfectly competent judge on broad 
questions of style and workmanship. It does not follow that because 
a picture is claimed alike for Raphael and for Perugino, or for both at 
once, therefore it cannot be safely attributed to the Umbrian school. -- 

(2) (f. A great deal of the archaeological evidence at the disposal of 
Hei’odotus was never utilised by him : indeed it is exceptional for him to 
illustrate his story by reference to works of art. In Attica alone many 
important monuments are never mentioned by him — the temples of Peisi- 
stratus, the statues of the Tyrannicides, the walls of the acTu and of the 
Peiraeus, the sword of Masistius.-'* The fact that Herodotus does not seem 


i. 15. 3. Nemesis at Kliamiius, wliich is v.ariousiy 

ffisf. Kilt. xxxr. 57. ascribed to Aleameiies and Agoracritus, but like 

20 pf. datura Aniiiialivm, vii. 3S. many other .such uiiatlributed sculptures tan be 

Herodotus iv.-vi., vol. ii. pp. 228-230. referred with absolute certainty to the school 

-- Prof. E. A. Gardner has kindly brought to and age of Pheidias. 
niy notice the parallel case of the statue of Pausanias, i. 27. 1. 
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to have consulted the picture in the Stoa before writing his account of the 
battle therefore does not deserve to carry much weight. 

h. The absence in the painting of details included in Herodotu.s’ 
narrative is not even established as a matter of fact. Pausanias in his 
summary account implies that he is merely cpioting a select list of the figures 
portrayed.-^ It is probable that in his day some of the names which no 
doubt were originally painted over the figures had become effaced, as perhaps 
also the signature of the painter. Moreover a complete congruence between 
the historian’s and the artist’s presentation is out of the question owing to 
the simplicity of technique and grouping among the painters of the fifth 
centur}-, none of whom ever attempted a comprehensive and realistic 
composition of a battle subject.-^ 

(3) M priori it is difficult to believe that two spaces on the wall of the 
Stoa were left blank till the fourth century ; still more so that ‘ old masters ’ 
of the fifth century were whitewashed in order to make room for some 
nameless Michelangelo of a later date. But the foundation of Macan's third 
argument is withdrawn if the date of Oenoe can be thrown back to the fifth 
century. On historical grounds this reference has already been made by 
Busolt ; and recent investigations made by Pomtow among the ruins at 
Delphi show that the monument which was erected on that site in com- 
memoration of Oenoe belongs to the age of Pericles.-' 

The conclusion thercfoi-e is that there are no adequate reasons for 
departing from the traditional date of the picture in the Stoa, which should 
still be regarded as a work of about 450 B.c., and as the oldest piece of 
evidence for the reconstruction of the battle of Marathon. 

B. — TlirrhiipiylK/’-Arti’inintiim. 

Some light may be thrown upon the general strategic position in this 
double battle by an episode in Herodotus’ narrative,'-® which on the face of 
it is mere anecdote but perhaps contains a kernel of important truth. After 
the action of Thermopylae Xerxes is recounted to have invited all his navy 
to take a day s holiday in order to inspect the site of the land army s 
prowess, the ground having meanwhile been carefully ‘ salted ’ so as to give 
the impression of a great and bloodless victory of the Persians ; and the 
sailors in obedience to this summons requisitioned all available small boats 
to make the trip from Artemisium. The motive ascribed to Xei’xes in 
this story is acknowledged by Herodotus himself to be absurd ; yet the fact 
that innumerable lighters were seen pljdng between the positions of the navy 

Pausanias in this context ij^nores the of the so-called * fine r. -f. style,’ or from the 
Jiortrait of the poet Aescliylus contained in the reconstruction of Polygnotus’ work in Robert, 
same picture (Harrison and Verrall, Mi/!hiilo;iy Dii- Nekain (hs Pnhjgnot 
and Monumrnts nf Annait Athais, p. 137 2® Orio-hU-he Geschah/c, iii. p. 323, n. 3. 

Pausanias, i. 21. 2). =7 pj, igo.]. 

25 Thp arrangenieut of the picture in the Stoa 23 24-5. 

may readily be inferred from the vase ]>aintmgs 
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and the army can hardly be an invention. It may be suggested that the 
real purpose of these movements was to 'I'icfntil the army, which had been 
separated from tbe fleet for a fortnight and had only the scanty supplies of 
the conquered mainland to draw upon. 

The incident as interpreted above brings into relief a caidinal factor in 
the Persian plan of operations — the dependence of the army upon the fleet for 
supplies. This circumstance provides the key to several problems of the 
campaign in Central Greece. It explains the extreme impatience of Xerxes 
at his failure to force Leonidas’ position, for so long as this was barely 
maintained the Persian army and fleet perforce remained apart, and the 
Greeks were thus in a position to compel a Persian retreat by mere lapse of 
time, without risking an action against superior numbers. Another con- 
sequence of Xerxes’ commissariat difficulties is that he could not afford to 
wait for the result of a flanking march hy way of the Asopus and upper 
Cephissus valleys ; this circuit would have taken several days, and could 
not have been effected in time to dislodge Leonidas before the Persian army’s 
supplies had given out. 


C. — Sahtinib-. 


A recent essay by Beloch ** has threatened to invalidate most of the 
work of reconstruction undertaken in regard to Salamis by transferring the 
site of Psyttaleia from the entrance of the strait to the channel opening on 
Eleusis bay. This revolutionary theory has since been controverted by 
Kallenberg,®^ who may fairly claim to have knocked the bottom out of 
Beloch’s case. But there remains one argument of Beloch which requires 
further consideration. Plutarch relates that on the da}’ of battle a fresh 
breeze was blowing up-channel ; but if the Persian force on Psyttaleia was 
there for the purpose of intercepting the wreckage, as Aeschylus and Herodotus 
testify, then Psyttaleia cannot be located at the inlet of the sound, for the 
battle was certainly fought to leeward of this position. 

The fact contained in Plutarch’s story is worthy of credence, for it is 
corroborated by Herodotus, who narrates that after the engagement the wind 
stood to west.® This is undoubtedly a reference to the sea-breeze which sets 
in daily in the Saronic gulf until October,*^ and about noontide blows from 
the S.W. so as to ricochet with considerable force from tbe outspurs of 
Mt. Aegaleos up the sound of Salamis. Nor is there reason to doubt 
Plutarcb's statement that this breeze hampered the Persians more than it 
did the Greeks. If the fleets were drawn up in the positions indicated by 
Macan the Persians would certainly have had to traverse a choppy piece of 


^ This route was subsequently used by 
a Persian column (Hdt. viii. 31). Xerxes’ 
failure to use it sooner can hardly be explained 
save on the above hypothesis. Muuro’s sug- 
gestion (J.H.S. 1902, p. 313) that a garrison of 
Loerians at Heracleia at first barred the Peisian 
advance is invalidated by the same author, who 


shows that the position at Heracleia could be 
circumvented. 

Klio, 1908, pp. 477-486. 

’’ Berl. Phil. Wochem^chrift, 1909, pp. 60-3. 

Themi.'ttode.':, ch. 14. 

•” viii. 96. 

^ The ihditeiTancan Pilot, vol. iv. p. 59. 
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water® whereas the Gi-eeks were parti}" sheltered by the headland of 
Cynosnra. 

But there is less certainty as to the motive of the occvrpation. If the 
reason assigned by Aeschylus (and Herodotus) is indeed correct, it may be 
surmised that Xerxes was misled by the land-breeze which blows dotni 
the straits by night, but gives way to the up-channel breeze in the forenoon. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the current explanation can stand. Aeschylus is 
no doubt an authoritative witness as to facts, but he was none the less liable 
to misinterpret intentions, and in refutation of his own theory he mentions 
that the detachment on Psyttaleia was a veritable corps d’elite, which surely 
would never have been told off for longshore service. Beloch’s argument 
from the direction of the wind to the position of Psyttaleia cannot therefore 
be regarded as conclusive. 

If the object of the blue-blooded band of Persians was no mere salvage 
operation, what other business could it have had ? As their landing on the 
island is mentioned by Herodotus in one breath with the mobilisation of the 
blockading squadrons at midnight,^^ it may be conjectui’ed that they were 
the staff which directed the evolutions of these flotillas.®® Psyttaleia would 
be the most convenient signalling station from which the movements of the 
three lines of ships could have been controlled. 

The jeopardy in which the Persians on Psyttaleia stood after the battle 
will perhaps serve to explain another doubtful point in the story of Salamis 
— the building of Xerxes’ mole or bridge.®* It is true that the reason 
assigned by Herodotus is far from absurd : Xerxes may well have invented 
such business for his troops in order to hide his own perplexities and keep 
their courage up. But a more obvious and effective way of achieving this 
would have been to dispatch them to the Isthmus. Should some other 
explanation be preferred, it may be pointed out that when once the force on 
Psyttaleia had been isolated by the rout of the fleet the only means of saving 
it would be by throwing a bridge across from the mainland. There is nothing 
to prevent our supposing that the starting-point of the bridge was opposite 
Psyttaleia,'** and the prospect of its reaching the island betimes may not at 
first have been altogether hopeless. Indeed Ctesias relates that the Greeks 
had to bring up a special corps of Cretan archers to check the progress of 


The swell even on ordinary days is sufiicient 
to raise crests on the waves. 

^ Per.sae, 11. 441-4. 
viii. 76. 

^ Pcr>>ac, 11. 382-3 : koI vdwvxo^ ^tdvXoov 
KadifTTatrav vacev dvaKrts irdvra vavriKhv 
Aewp. Of all modern critics Prof. Go<xlwin 
{Harvard Sh^dies hi Chj.ssical Philolt>gy, xvii. 
(pp. 81-2) alone seems to have firmly gras|ieJ 
the fact that the Persian s<[Uddrons irerr lept 
moving through the night. This tact is im- 
portant as showing that the Persian fleet after 
sailing up-channel irt the afternoon (Hdt. viii. 
70) issued back into the oj>en water and did 


not re-enter the straits till the morning of the 
battle. It also helps to account for the defeat 
of the Persians : the f'xertion and mental strain 
of this cruise must have been quite exhausting. 

^ Herodotus, who is our best witness on this 
matter (viii. 97), represents this work as mainly 
it not wholly a bridge of cargo boats. The 
‘mole’ version is a later improvement. 

Gtesias jdaccs the work at the narrowest 
jioiut of the straits. This is piohably a guess, 
for no traces of the building seem to have 
remained even to Herodotus’ time. 

Perttka (ed. Gilmore), § 57. 
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the work, which implies that the builders were engaged in some purposeful 
strategic operation. 


D. — Plotuea. 

The crucial problem of the campaign of Plataea is to account for the 
advance of the Greek army to an exposed position on the Asopus ridge. 
Fortunately there seems no longer to be much doubt as to the general reasons 
for this movement. The suggestion that Pausanias was attempting a flanking 
march upon Thebes may now be regarded as obsolete.^- The rival hypothesis, 
which represents the Greek movement as an attempt to lure the Persians 
into a pitched battle, may fairly claim to have conquered the field. It only 
remains to inquire why the Asopus range was the particular position which 
Pausanias selected as the most suitable for the Greeks. 

The usual explanation is that he played for a battle in which the Persians 
should have the Asopus in their rear, with a view to the same sort of result 
as Bliicher achieved at the Katzbach. But this theory commits the error of 
supposing that the Asopus was a formidable military obstacle. As a matter 
of fact its stragetic importance is singularly small. Its banks are unusually 
level and shallow, and even at the time of the melting snows its volume of 
water is not enough to impede an army. At the time of the battle — in the 
middle of August — the Asopus may very well have run dry altogethei.^^ 

A better reason for Pausanias’ choice of ground is perhaps revealed in 
the natural features of the ridge itself. The gradient of the slope, averaging 
about 1 in •2.5,^^ is eminently favourable to a rapid but steady advance by a 
hoplite column. The land is almost treeless, and its rich loam aft'ords an 
infinitely better foothold than the scrub and rolling stones of most Greek 
hillsides. When once the Greeks had drawn the Persians in force to the foot 
of the ridge they could have driven home their attack with a momentum far 
exceeding that of an ordinary hoplite charge. Nor yet can the tactics here 
attributed to Pausanias be regarded as foreign to Greek warfirre. They were 
adopted by Epaminondas at Mantiueia and by Philip V of Macedon at 
Cynoscephalae. Nay more, they had been employed with conspicuous succe.ss 
by the Athenians at Marathon ; and the conditions for the same tvpe of 
attack were still more favourable at Plataea. No further explanation for the 
Greek advance to the Asopus ridge is needed beyond the desire to execute a 
massive charge c.r urquisshiio loco. 

M. O. B. Caspari. 


^ See especially the damaging criticisms by early June {f/csrh. tics Alfcriums iii. p. 40i>, n.). 
II. B. AViight, The Battle of Plataea, p. 55. The lise fjom the Asopus level amounts to 

Ed. Meyer found the Asopus Mateiless in about 200 ft. in a mile. 



MINOAN POTTERY FROM CYPRUS, AND THE ORIGIX OF THE 

MYCENEAN STYLE. 

The recent enthusiasm of English e-i^plorers for the prehistoric 
antiquities of Greece, if involving some neglect of things ‘ merely Hellenic,’ 
has at least resulted happily in the enrichment of our museums. The 
Minoan civilisation can at present be studied onh' in Crete, England, and 
America ; and while the journey to Crete is always necessary for an adequate 
understanding of the subject, the introductory idea can be better acquired 
at home, where the material is limited by selection and less bewildering in 
bulk and variety. Crete and Minoan art are naturally associated with the 
Ashmolean Museum ; and it is perhaps overlooked that the British Museum 
has at the same time acquired, by gift of excavators and of the Committee 
of the British School at Athens, a collection of originals and reproductions 
not indeed comparing with the splendour of Oxford, but valuable in repre- 
senting most of the important sites, and especially useful to students in 
possessing an arranged series of sherds of eveiy period. 

In reviewing an accession of this kind, it is interesting to note what 
pieces of earlier acquisition are brought into their proper context by the new 
material. In 18G8, when the first vases arrived in London from Biliotti’s 
excavations in the lalysos tombs, Mycenean pottery was already known. 
Several false-necked jars from Athens had been acquired in the early years 
of last century, probably with the Elgin Collection, and there were other 
examples, presumably from Egypt, which remained with the Egyptian 
collections when the old Department of Antiquities was divided. In a large 
museum most phases of art are somewhere represented ; and it is remarkable 
that so few Minoan objects had appeared before the present opening of 
Cretan sites. A large pithox decorated with moulded rope-pattern was given 
to the British Museum in 1884 by the appropriatelyr-named Minos 
Calocherinos, who had sunk a shaft through one of the Magazines of the 
Palace at Knossos. This was naturally assigned to a late period until its 
companions were brought to light by Mr. Arthur Evans. Another Minoan 
piece was the bowl with painted design of nautilus and seaweed which 
Greville Chester brought from Erment in Egypt in 181)0. Not long before 
the Cretan discoveries came Professor Petrie’s find of Kamares sherds in 
Twelfth Dynasty rubbish heaps at Kahun. These early sjiecimens of Minoan 
polychrome ware, so acutely appreciated by their discoverer, will continue 
to hold a prominent place as supplying a fi.xed point in Minoan chronology. 
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Accidental finds of Cretan pottery of less importance occurred in 
Cyprus, in the British Museum excavations of 1895-7. The earliest of 
these (Fig. 1, No. 1), from Curium (Site D, Tomb 101), was duly published 
at the time, but was not connected with the more elaborate examples of the 
same fabric from Kamares and Kahun.^ It is a sherd of good Kamares 
ware (M.M. II.): fine reddish clay worked very thin; blackened by fire on 
the interior, and on the exterior painted with regular dots of thick white 
pigment on a ground of lustrous black varnish. The dots are arranged 



Fig. 1. — Mixo.\n Sheuds from Clt.ium and Laukaka. (About 1:2.) 

in patterns, zig-zags or triangles, which can hardly be restored from this 
fragment. Two narrow lines of white paint and a row of dots divide the 
design into bands. The other furniture of the tomb consisted of a thin 
bronze bracelet with twisted fastening, two painted bowls of Cypriote base- 
ring ware, and two 3l3'cenean vases — a globular pm'iKhi m/ihord with hatched 
pattern on the shoulders, and a three-handled jar with design of spiral coils. - 
There is nothing among these which will bear such an earl^’ date as 2000 B.C., 
and the presence of a single fragment of Kamares ware must be regarded as 
purely accidental. 

The other sherds (Fig. 1, Nos. 2 and 3) were a surface find on the Hala 


* British .Museum, Bicarafion- in Ci/prim, volume of the Catalogue of Va^es which will 
p. 81 . shortly appear ; C 17'J. C 17-J. C 43S, C 522 : 

“ These hear the following mimhers in the the Kamaies ‘•heril is A 231. 
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Sultan Tekke site, near Larnaka. They are Cretan products of the period 
Late Minoan I. The clay is of light reddish colour, with a lustrous pale 
yellow slip on which the free floral design is painted in red-black varnish. 
Both pieces are fronr the same vase, apparently a three-handled bowl with 
battened shoulder ; but the sha])e is uncertain. 

Of more importance is the next Minoan piece (Fig. 2, Xo. 1), a complete 
vase from a grave at Maroni (Tomb 1). The results of these later excava- 
tions were not published with those of the Turner Bequest ; but the 
contents of the tomb are given as follows in the manuscript record ; — a jug 
of primitive type, thick red ware without foot ; a small double bottle and 
two jugs of base-ring ware, the jugs decorated with incisions ; a jug of 
Cypriote hurchero] a bowl and three jugs of w'hite slip ware ; an «y/ro.s in 
the form of a bull ; a terracotta model of a boat ; an alabaster bowl on stem, 
cylindrical shape with horizontal mouldings ; and three Mycencan vases — a 
large bowl of knder form, with main design of birds and perhaps an altar in 
dull white paint on a band of black varnish, and a three-handled jar with 
scale-pattern, and a small jiseuJinnphord.^ 

By the side of this bowl is shewn a shallow cup, which was given by 
Mr. Evans for the purpose of comparison (Fig. 2, Xo. 2.). It was found in 
the Palace at Knossos (L. M. I -II.), and is of identical fabric with the 
Cypriote example. Both are made of fine yellow clay with lustrous slip, 
and are decorated with a curious stippled pattern in black varnish, with broad 
and narrow bands at foot and lip. The bowl is thus of earlier date than the 
]\Iycenean vases with which it was found ; but its unbroken condition 
precludes the possibility of an accidental connection, and it must be regarded 
either as a survival, preserved with care from an older generation, or as 
belonging to a previous burial in the same tomb. One of the Cypriote jugs 
is certainly of primitive type, but if it is assigned to a primitive period it 
w'ill be much too early for a parallel with Knossos. There was no trace of 
disturbance in the tomb. On tbe present material, therefore, no conclusion 
can be based ; but Cypriote chronology is far fiom being fixed. 

The subsequent Cretan period (Late Minoan III.) is represented by two 
finds in Cy prus. Two fragments from Enkomi (Fig. o) were apparently 
part of a large /ntldix: very thick ware composed of coarse, stony clay with 
a smooth slip and painted decoration in the usual black varnish. Slip and 
pigment have both perished, but the pattern can still be made out as a 
square trellis of linked spiral coils, the angles filled with close concentric 
arcs. This type of design occurs commonly in Crete, especially on the 
terracotta chests and bath-tubs which were used as coffins at this time ; a 
Itirud.r with almost identical decoration was excavated in the cemetery of 
Zafer Papoura,-* and similar examples appeared at Gournia “ and Palaikastro. 

3 Numbers of vases in tlie foithcoming Cata- ■* Evans, ‘Tlie Prehi.stoiic Tombs of Knossos’ 
logne ; Cll, C 120, C 151, C 152, C 208, C 210, [Anhii,- iluQui, vol. lix. 19061, p, 91, Fig. 102a. 
C 251, C 253, C 256, (J 332, C 471. C 510 ; the ’ Hariiet Boyd Hawes, Gnnnua, I'l. X. 
MinGuii liuwl is A 371, aud tht* cui» fioiii Knob- 45, 46. 

SOS A 370. 
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It represents the ultimate development of native Cretan art, strongly 
influenced by the architectonic formalism of the Palace Style, in which the 
craftsmen were inspired by the grandeur of the decorative wall-paintings. 



Fig. 2. — Vases fkom Maroxi and Kxossos. (1 :2.) 

In marked contrast is the conventionality of the octopus on a large false- 
necked jar from Curium in Cyprus (Fig. 4) ; yet this vase too is Cretan. 



Fig. 3. — .\Iixoax Sherds from E.xko.mi. (1:3.) 


The peculiar design and technique were recognised by Mr. Walters in the 
original publication,** and numerous parallels have since been found.’ 

Ex'-nviitions in Cuprun, 74, and p. 79 each handle of this vase. 

{Tomh 50), where the contents of the grave are ‘ E.g. Gournin, PI. X. 12 ; B.S.A. ix. p. 318. 
given. Catalogue, C 501 : the sign j. is ent on 

H.J. VOL. XXXI. I 
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In regard to the pottery of the closing period in Crete, it has been 
noted by Mr. Evans as an unexplained phenomenon that the very latest stage is 
marked by the reappearance of types derived from marine subjects, such as 
the octopus and the triton shell, which had been prominent in the middle 
Palace Period (L. M. I.), but had receded before the architectonic and exotic 
motives of the advanced Palace Style (L. M. 11.).* The same fact is 
presented in another form by Mrs. Hawes, who reports that in the Ee- 
occupation Period (L. M. III.) at Gournia, there appears a type of pottery 
technically superior to that of the Town Period (L. M. I.), but artistically 
inferior, and betraying a paucity of ideas.® At Palaikastro and other sites 
the same tendency is remarked,** and the connection of this new ware with 
the Mycenean pottery, now spread throughout the Mediterranean area, is 
generally recognised. 

An explanation of this apparent revival of the earlier fashion may be 
found in the character of the Mycenean style. An examination of the 
mainland type of pottery, best represented in the necropolis of lalysos, 
emphasises the fact that these vases, while contemporary with the Cretan 
ware of Late Minoan III., have a much closer connection with the earlier style 
of Late Minoan I. Both in form and decoration the similarity appears. 
Here are the floral and marine motives and the early decorative figures, con- 
ventionalised indeed, but rather as the result of artistic atrophy than by a 
long process of development. The shapes are degenerate, but still of early 
origin ; and they are often tho.se which are missing from the later periods in 
Crete.** The technique is of the highest quality. The Cretan pottery, on the 
contrary, represents the natural decadence of a fully developed art, both in 
fabric and decoration, and it is dominated by the peculiar formalism of the 
Palace Style (L. M. III.). 

The Mycenean style would therefore seem to have been separately- 
derived from Minoan pottery' in its naturalistic phase (L. M. I.). Planted on 
the mainland in the early Palace Period, it developed there in isolation, and 
finally returned to Crete, where its earlier motives modified and to some 
extent displaced the exotic and decorative tendencies of the parallel Minoan 
style. 

The evidence in the style of the pottery is supported by its date. The 
degradation of the mainland art would naturally be rapid, and the dull 
rigidity of Mycenean designs, which is really due to their arrested develop- 
ment, has suggested a later date than is justified. The remains from lalysos 
obviously cover a long period, and it is wrong to date the finer vases by- 
objects which may belong to the later burials. There is, unfortunately, no 
useful record of the finding of the lalysos scarabs. These w-ere three in 
number*- ; one is of the early- Xineteenth Dynasty-, another bears the throne- 


* ‘ Prehistorif Tuiubs of Kiiobso‘5,’ ji. 127, etc. 
'' Gournia, p. 45. 

Dawkins in B.S.A. ix. pp. 316 svy. ; x. p. 226. 
llaokenzie in J.H.S. xxiii. (1903), p. 199. 


*' E.rj. the psevdamphora, the flat thn'c- 
handlecl jar, and the straight-sided flller. Se(; 
l>elow, p. 118. 

** Furtv.'angler and Locschckc, Jfykenische 
Vaien, p. 75. 
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name of Amenhotep III., and the third, which bears two scorpions and a latus- 
fish, the emblems of Selkit and Hathor, is also an Eighteenth Dynasty type, and 
quite possibly of the reign of Thothmes III. ,^1.500-14.50 The evidence 

is so far negative ; but it is confirmed from an Egyptian .source. In the 
tomb of the lady Maket at Kahun, belonging to the reign of Thothmes III., 
Professor Petrie found a vase which has been vailously u.sed to date the Cretan 
period Late Minoan I.,^® and, more correctly, a ‘ middle Mycenean ’ period con- 
temporary with Late Minoan II.^“ There is, however, nothing in the fabric or 
decoration of this piece to separate it from the finer Rhodian or Cypriote 



Fig. 4. — .'Mixoas Vase mom Curium. (1 : 5.) 

vases. The leaf design (sea-weed) has a superficial resemblance to the 
naturalistic Cretan motives, but this is the characteristic feature of Mycenean 
art. The mature style must accordingly be assigned at least to the middle of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty (r. 1450 b.c.). Other finds of Mycenean pottery of 


Zoi' cit.'So.S — ‘ unkciiiitHi’hc D'trsldhniri.’ lllahtni, etc., Ji. 21. 

I owe the intei'iiretatiun aud dating to Mr. H. Hall, Prof. Soc. Bibl. Anh. 1909, ]i. 141. 

Hall. Fimmcn, Zcit und Dauir der lrcti',ch- 

J.H.S. .\i. (1890), p. 273, PI. XIY. 1; „iyh inf-ihcii Kiiltur, jt. 51. 

1 2 
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later type at Gurob (Araenhotep III.) and Tell-el-Aiiiarna (Thothmes III. 
to Amenhotep IV.) might favour a still earlier attribution. 

There is thus good reason for bringing the earlier tombs at lalysos into a 
closer chronological relation with the shaft-graves of Mycenae. These must 
be taken to represent a Cretan settlement in Greece in the early Palace 
Period (L. M. I.). The Minoan remains are too extensive, and exercised too 
great an influence on the subsequent civilisation to admit of their being an 
accidental hoard of Cretan spoils or typical objects of Cretan commerce. 
The presence of late Kamares pottery in certain of the graves has suggested 
a still earlier settlement in the Middle Minoan period ; but there was 
considerable overlapping of these two styles, and as no trace of the Kamares 
technique .survives in Mycenean pottery, the earlier, like the later, influence 
was insignificant by the side of the great invasion at the beginning of the 
Late Minoan age. The variation of date in the six shaft-graves need not be 
greater than a single generation. 

Local pottery of the transitional stage is rare. The tholos tombs belong 
to the period, and the vases associated with them are usually Cretan im- 
portations of the Palace Style.-® Such monumental pieces of foreign manu- 
facture are in no way typical of the native culture, and their presence in the 
tombs of distinguished personages is no proof of general intercourse with 
Crete. It appears in fact from the developed Mycenean style that these 
fabrics did not influence the local art, and the later Palace Period (L. M. II.) 
seems to have been a time of virtual separation between Greece and Crete, 
or rather, Knossos. 

These observations may perhaps throw light upon Minoan history. The 
first Late Minoan period was an era of general prosperity in Crete. Its 
close is marked on the one hand by a wholesale destruction of the smaller 
towns, and on the other hand by increasing splendour at Knossos, where the 
Palace was remodelled and gorgeously decorated. There is still no trace of 
foreign intrusion, for the ruined sites were <|uite deserted through the later 
Palace Period. It must be concluded that Knossos was the destroyer — no 
new thing in Cretan annals, which are filled with evidence of civil wars ; and 
the inhabitants of the fallen towns may well have been the colonists of 
Greece. The arti.stic culture which the fugitives possessed is preserved on 
all the Cretan sites, best perhaps at Gournia ; it appears on the mainland 
in the shaft-graves of Mycenae.-- There is a significant correspondence in 
the points at which the sequence breaks off suddenly in Crete, and is as 
suddenly taken up in Greece. That the new power was not an outpost 
of Knossos is indicated by^ the divorce from the Minoan development which 


u Petrie, J.Il ,S'. xi, (1S90), p. 274, PI. XIV. 
3 ; IHahun, etc. , p. 17. 

Petrie, 'Till-rl-Ai/ianm, PI. XXVI. '■j. 
Hall, ‘ The Discoveries in Creie,’ etc. {Piuc. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1909), p. 140. 

B g. Bosaniiuet in J.H.S. xxiv. 1904, 


pp. 317 

Harriet Bovd Hawes, Guurnia, Pll. VII., 
VIII., IX. 

-“ lurtwungler and Loescheke, Mykcnibche 
Thoiigtfafse. 
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follows this generation : the lack of influence of the Palace Style in Greece, 
and the distinct character of Mycenean art. 

The fall of Knossos at the end of the Palace Period was followed by a 
partial revival on nearly all the ancient sites, and the appearance of the 
mainland type of pottery, together with an admixture of Northern elements, 
which are at first, however, not strongly marked The facts point to the 
downfall ot Knossos at least with the assistance of the Mycenean power, an 
attempt to restore the old conditions, and the gradual incursion of a foreign 
people.-^ It is only in the hypothesis 
of an extensive Cretan colony in the 
North that an explanation can be found 
for the destruction of Knossos, the rise 
of new influences, and still the con- 
tinuity of Minoan tradition. 

S(j far the onl}- considerable 
remains of the original colonisation 
have been found at Mycenae; but the 
deserted sites in Crete were numerous, 
and the rapid and universal expansion 
of the Mycenean power points to a 
number of settlements. The recent 
discovery by Dr. Ddrpfeld of early 
vases and other objects of Cretan 
origin (L. M. I.) in the ruins of three 
tholos tombs at Kakovatos,-® suggests 
a landing near Pylos ; but further 
remains must exist on many sites. 

Isolated finds of Minoan pottery of 
this and earlier periods have occurred, 
but they attest no more than a normal 
intercourse. No other conclusion can 
be drawn from the presence of these 
-sj^ecimens in Cyprus. 

It is not suggested that Cyprus 
was colonised from Crete ; the first 
Mycenean culture appears rather to 
have come southwards from the 
Rhodian centre, and there is no trace 
of early Cretan influence in what is 
thought to be the Cypriote Mycenean ware, unless the remarkable Cypriote 
technique of subsidiary designs in white pigment on the black varnish ground 
is to be referred to t'ae Cretan pottery of Late Minoan I. and the Kamares style. 



Burrows, lJt'>ri)ca la Crete". ]»p. 100, XN.xir. (1909), p. 26P, I'll. Xll. - 

177, etc., with refciL-iices. XXIY. 

Cf. Mackenzie in B.S.A. xi. pp. 220-223. 
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There may be evidence of later Cretan influence in the frequent occurrence 
of birds, animals, monstrous creatures, and human subjects among the 
Cypriote motives. These were a feature of the last development of the 
native Minoan style,'^ and siinilar tendencies, arguing direct influence from 
Crete, have been observed by Mr. Hall in the newly discovered pottery of 
Philistia. It may have been in this direction that the fugitives turned 
after the final destruction of the Minoan realm. 

This is a convenient opportunity to republish an alabaster funnel-vase or 
‘ filler ’ (Fig. .5) which has been withdrawn from view in recent years, though it 
seems to ha^’e been formerly well known.-® It was sent to the British Museum 
in 1874 b}’ Sir Alfred Biliotti, and was therefore said by Dumont to belong to 
the Rhodian finds. This may be true, but there is no foundation at all for 
the statement ; no provenance was given at the time of acquisition, and the 
connexion with Rhodes need not be assumed. The piece appears, however, 
to be of 3Iycenean origin. It is rather coarsely made ; the walls are about 
one-fifth of an inch thick, the hole in the pointed end is half an inch in 
diameter, and the mouth inches; the height of the body is 11|- inches, 
and the handle is rather more than an inch wide. There is no decoration 
beyond a narrow rim at the lip, and two roughly cut grooves which divide the 
flat handle into three vertical ribs. The shape of the handle, the cylindrical 
stud at the bottom, and the overlapping top show a very close connection 
with the metal prototype : the handles of the Yapheio cups or of the silver 
cup from Enkomi are of similar construction. The form of the vase is that 
of the earlier Minoan model (L. M. 1.;.“'^ In the advanced Palace Period a more 
elaborate type was in vogue, bottle-shaped, with a narrow moulded neck. I 
do not know any example of the later Cretan type in IMycenean pottery, 
while this earlier, straight-sided shape is of common occurrence at lalysos, in 
Cyprus, and on the mainland. 

E. J. Forsdyke. 


For the hird.'i, B.S.A. ix. jp. 318 ; x. p. 226. 
^ ‘The Di-pcoverien iii Crete and their Rela- 
tion to the History of Egypt ami Pale-p-tine’ 
(Proc. Soc. BlhL Anh. 1909), p. 235, note 102. 

-’ Dumont and Chaplain, Cern luvpirs de ht 
Greee Proprc, i. p. 45 ; whence Daienjberg and 


Saglio, Di't. AMi'' 2 U. i.v. ‘Infundibulum.’ 

» H. K. Hall, The OhhA Cni! nation in 
Greece, p. 54, Fig. 24. 

Seager. ‘ Excavations on the Island of 
Pseira’ (Vnic. Pcnn^yJrnniti iltn. Anthrop.Puhi . 
vol. iii. No. 1, 1910), p. 26. 



A NOTE OX THE PHAISTOS DISK. 

On p. 275 of vol. i. of Scrijitii Mr. Arthur Evans notes with regard 

to the woman-hieroglyph on the Phaistos Disk (No. 6 of his sign-catalogue: 
see Fig. 1) that ‘ the whole aspect of this figure with its exaggerated breadth of 
waist contrasts strongly with the Minoan and Mycenaean female types.’ On 
p. 25 he says ‘ still more divergent from all known examples of Minoan dress is 
that of the woman. It differs not only in its general broad outline . . . ., 
but in almost every detail.’ This is so, yet this hieroglyph has one close 
Mycenaean counterpart as a representation of a woman. I refer to the little 
female figures in gold plate from the Third Shaft-Grave at Mycenae (Schuch- 
hardt, (Sc/diewu.nnt, Fig. 182; see Fig. 2), which are practically full-face views of 
the same squat figure which on the Phaistos Disk is represented in profile. 
The same curious petticoat is shewn, with its peaked edge, and even much 
the same unadorned shock of hair.^ This is perhaps a point worth noticing. 



Fig. 1. — WoMAs- Fig. 2.— Gold Figure of Fig. 3. — Man'.s Head- 

HiEROGLYI'H. tVO-MAX. HlEROGLYni. 

as the two representations are very near one another in date, the Disk being 
‘ Middle Minoan III. ’ and the shaft-grave ‘ Late Minoan I.’ 

The crested coif of the man’s head-hieroglyph (No. 1 of the Catalogue; 
see Fig. 3j was at once compared with the crown-like feather headdress of 
the Philistines as shewn on the monuments of Kameses III. (Fig. 4), and 

^ This peculiar style of hairdressing is as-signeJ close-fitting helmet or leather coif suriuounted 

by Jlr. Evans {Scriptu iltnoo, lorr. citt.) to the by a crescent and ball. The resemblance of the 

‘ male Shardaua ’ on the Egvfitian mouuiiieiits. Tursha headdress to the hair of the woman is, 

But Dr. tv. JI. Jluller in Asien und Europa, however, as Jlr. Evans says, very close. But 

(p. 380, which is quotnl by ilr. Evans) thinks in the ease of these waiiiors it may not be 

that the foreign soldiers with this headdress are hair but a feather-headdress like that of the 
of the Tursha tribe, not .Shardaua ; and the Philistines. 

Shardana are usually represented as wearing a 
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that of the Cyprian soldier on the ivory casket from Enkomi (Exciiviitioiif^ 
in Fig. 19, PI. I.). I think that we may see it also on the well- 

known fragment of a re j ton ■•<■'<€ silver cup with a siege-scene from Mycenae 
(Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. <Je VArt, vi. p. 774, Fig. 365 ; see Fig. 5). 
In this scene the slingers defending the city seem to have curious shocks 
of short hair starting from their heads. It seems to me much more 

probable that what is really intended is a 
feather headdress like that of the Philistines. 
The scene on this cup mi>st probably 
represented an attack (by Cretans or other 
‘ Mycenaeans ’) on a foreign cit\’, but only a 
fragment shewing its defenders is left : we 
do not see any of the attackers. It is quite 
possible that the city was situated in Lycia 
or elsewhere on the Asiatic coast, to which 
this characteristic feather-headdress may be 
assigned, as we see from Herodotos (vii. 92), 
who describes the L 3 'cian soldiers of Xerxes 
as Trepl Tfjai Ke(l>a\rjai TrtXou? TTrepolcrt 
'7repiecrT€(f>avo)fi6vov‘;. It is, SO far as one 
can see, not Minoan Cretan, any more than 
is the Phaistos Disk,- to which 3Ir. Evans 
has wdth such great probability assigned a Lj'cian origin (Scri2)ta Minua, 
p. 287). The non-Cretan character of this headdress, coupled with the 
northern style of their shields, is, as I have pointed out elsewhere,® the 
chief objection to the acceptance of the view that the Philistines (who 
were doubtless, as tradition agrees, emigrants from Crete) were descendants 
of the Minoan Cretans, and not rather of some conquering race (from 
Lycia 1) which had settled in Crete, and were e.xpelled thence. 

But if we want the Philistines to be descendants of the Minoans (and 
their potteiy from Tell es-Sati is certainly descended from the typically 
Cretan pottery of the Third Late Minoan period, which was found at 
Palaikastro and elsewhere), we must suppose that thc}’ had by the twelfth 
century' abandoned their ancient characteristic armour and headgear for that 
of a neighbouring (and probably" conquering; people, with which, as the 
silver cup seems to shew, Mycenaeans had been at war. This foreign 
people, •who probably lived in Lj'cia, had relations with Crete at least 
as far back as the Third Middle Minoan period (about 1700-1600 B.C.), 
to which period belongs the deposit at Phaistos in which the Disk was 
found (Scrij)t(t Minon, p. 273). 

I append a photograph. Fig. 6 (p. 122;, of a very interesting little faience 



“ Mr. Evans’s {Suripfa Mhioa, 

p. 2}55) to tliis otFoct, in o}»p<).8itioii to the views 
of the discoverers of the disk, seeiii'> quite con- 
clusive. 


^ Proa cdui'j^i of the Sothiy of Blhlual 
ArchaeuJ’jgy., xxxi. p. 234. In tins article I 
have already nieiitioned the view, given above, 
which 1 hold as to the silver cut»-fragment. 
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figure, found in Malta or Gozo some years ago, which undoubtedly represents 
a warrior of this feather-bearing race, probably at a period not later 



Fig. 5.— -Fkagment of Silvei; Ccp feom Mvof;xae. 

(From au Electroty[»e.) 

than that of the Enkoini ivory box (? Xllth-XIth cent. B.C.). It is 
difficult to say from the photograph (I have not seen the original ; 
whether it is of Egyptian manufacture or not. The fact of its being 
a caricature points to an Egyptian origin. It is a child's doll, with 
movable arms and legs (the latter are missing). The grinning face, 
which admirably caricatures a sea-worn and war-woin visage, is cro\\ned 
by the feather-headdress, and framed in a band which seems to 
continue the coif round the chin, coming in front of the enormous 
cars. The man wears a necklace, and a heavy waist-cloth of hairy 
animal-skin. The photograph of this figure was sent to me by the 
late Father Magri, who had recognized its resemblance to the Egyptian 
representations of the Philistines. So far as I know, it has not 
hitherto been published ; I believe it is in the 3Ialta Museum. 
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The latest occurrence of this headdress is in an Assyrian relief of the 
time of Sennacherib representing lonians, possibly' ambassadors, accompanied 
by mercenary soldiers of the same race (Fig. 7).^ We here see bearded warriors 
wearing the feathered headdress, in some cases furnished with ear-flaps, while 
above the feathers of three of them rises a tall crest. In the three instances 
of its occurrence in this form (see Fig. 7) it is probable that the crest 
may be taken to belong to the same head as the feather-crown. It was so 
regarded by Dr. W. M. Miiller, who saw in it an interesting combination of 
the national Lycian Federsihiniirk with the Greek helmet.'’ The crested 
soldiers, who accompany them, may be Assyrians, but this is not likely, as 
it is improbable that the Assyrians had ado})ted the crest (which they 
certainly took over from their Ionian and Carian mercenaMes) as early as 
the time of Sennacherib. It is improbable that they had any western 
mercenaries before Sennacherib’s time (it was he who conquered Cilicia 
and first came into contact with the lonians, L. W. King, SeniKd'lienh 
inid th.e Iiiniunff, J.H.8. xxx. pp. 327 ft’.); and the modification of the 
Assyrian equipment which was carried out in imitation of the western 
form of armour can hardly' have come into vogue till the time of 
Asshurbanipal. By' that time the Assyrians had given up their small 
round targe in favour of the great shield which we see on this relief 
associated with the' feathered people. On the Siege Cup from Mycenae 
(Fig. 5), we see that two of the feathered (;) warriors carry shields of much 
the same type as that of the relief, and like those which later on the 

Assyrians adopted. It is also worth noting that the 
man lying in the foreground of that scene has a 
helmet with a long-tailed crest. This is all in 
favour of the view, stated above, that the Siege Cup 
represents the defence of some place in Lycia or 
Caria against a Cretan (') attack. 

The relation of the true helmet-crest to this 
feather-headdress of Asia Minor is interesting. The 
Greeks always said that the helmet-crest was of 
Carian origin. It seems probable enough that the 
feather-cre?t, like the ‘ crown,’ was originally a 
characteristic of the people of the Carian-Lycian 
region, and was passed on by' them to the Greeks. 
The representation on the Phaistos Disk looks 
very like a short-cut crest, and we see a true 
long-tailed crest already in Mycenaean times, on the head of one of the 
warriors on the golden intaglio seal with a scene of a combat.’’ The 


l.iyarJ, Ainer^'h^ ii. 44. saj's was worn by the lonians, is extremely 

5 J^icn I,n,! Eitrnp.,, p. .“562, rvliere the proKahle. He points out the latest reference to 

eoinliinetl headdress is iigrired. Dr. ^Muller’s the teather-headdress as worn by the Lycian 

identification of the feather-crown of the^e .soldiers of Xerxes in Hdt. vii. 92, mentioned 
Ionian niercenaiies with the ‘crown,’ which above. 

m the inseiiption of Xaksh-i-ltustam Darius I. “ Schuchhardt, Schhemann, Fig. 221. 



Fig. B. — F-tiE.M.'E Dor.i. 
'froji M.m.ta (p. 120). 
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curved object above the head of the foremost warrior on the ‘Chieftain’ 
Vase from Agia Triada is, however, not a crest rising from a low helmet. 
It is the upper part of a weapon or staff of command, held in the left 



Fie. 7 . — PitocEssioN of Ioxians or. C'arias.> : 
Rf,lief fkom Ki yuxjik. 


hand, while the right holds the sword ‘at attention.’ This warrior wears 
no helmet ; what looks somewhat like one is evidently, on close inspection, 
his long hair coiled up on the top of his head to be out of the way when 
fighting. 


H. R. Hall. 
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The "World of Homer. By Andrew Lang. Illii.strated. Pp. xvii + 306. London: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 6.-i. (w/. net. 

Omero. By Engelbert Dreri’P, translated by A. Cin'QUINI and F. Grimop. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 292. Bergamo: 1st. Ital. d’.Arti Gratiche, 1910. 10 1. 

The Cretan discoveries have resuscitated the Homeric Question with a vengeance, and still 
books come ! The two before us now take very divergent views of the relation of the 
Epics to pre-Achaean civilization. Professor Drerup regarding them a.s sagas of a past far 
remote from the age in which they were composed, Mr. Lang contending that they 
reproduce very faithfully a contemporary civilization, and are no more than faintly 
reminiscent of a precedent one. IVhile Professor Drerup sees little ditticulty in making 
Late Minoan society the background of the lay.s and roundly calls the Iliad ‘ the heroic 
Mycenaean song ’ and places tlie Odyssey in ‘the fabulous poesy of tlie Mycenaean Age.’ 
hlr. Lang treats both epics as essentially Achaean, and, conseiiuently, devotes only 
a very small part of his space to Minoan remains. 

Since the second book on our list is a translation of a volume which has been before 
the public for some seven years, it is unnecessary to dilate on it now ; but we may call 
attention to the fact that it has had the advantage of revision by Italian archaeologists, 
who have been among the foremost exploi'ers of Crete, and that it contains an appendix 
on prehistoric Cretan art by Dr. Luigi Pernier. In this addition, however, the debatable 
(juestion— how far Homer is reminiscent of that art— is not dealt with. 

Mr. Lang, on the other hand, tackles this question squarely to the best of his power, 
taking much less for granted ; and whether we agree with his conclusions or not, we are 
bound to testify that his book is a much closer study of Homeric archaeology than 
Professor Drerup's, and a more useful contribution to the discussion at this moment. 
Mr. Lang has not, of course, been led to his conclusions by archaeological logic only, or 
indeed primarily, and this fact would be patent even to a reader who did not know the 
other two volumes which the same author has published on the Homeric Question. But 
although obviously he has formed his conclusion on literary grounds and on the same 
grounds passionately desires its establishment, he deals witli the archaeological evidence 
fairly enough, without begging his questions, and without undue strain. On the whole, 
if we may say so, without impertinence, this is much the mo.st satisfactory of Mr. Lang’s 
three books on the subject, and the first in which he has not ‘ come it over ’ the scholars 
as a man of letters, and weakened his ow'ii case by failing to show due appreciation of the 
case of his opponents. 

What he sets out to prove (always wdth obvious intention to use the proof to 
establish a further contention) is this : —that the .society reflected by the Homeric Epics 
is neither, on the one hand, the Late Minoan or Mycenaean, nor, on the other hand, any 
society kncjwn in the subse(iuent Hellenic world from the Geometric or the Dipylon 
])eri<xl onwards ; but it is a di.stinut si>ciety, as consistently portrayed as any other has 
been by an early poet or chronicler, and characteristic of a definite epoch which is a 
necessary stage in the history of Hellenic evolution, so far as this is known or reason- 
a ily conjectured. This society was that of the great Achaean age which follow'ed the 
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completion of the conquest of Southern Greece and neighbouring isles, and the establish- 
ment of the overlordship of Agamemnon at Mycenae. It was not an Ionian society, 
whether Ionian of Europe or Ionian of Asia, any more than it was a Dorian society. 

To support this conclusion Mr. Lang examines botli the Later 31inoan or ilycenaean 
culture, and the earliest ‘ classical ’ culture known by anehaeological remains, and contends 
that the Homeric Epics do not reflect the Minoan (e.xcept so far as might be expected 
from the probable survival of some of the latter’s edifices and traditions) or any ‘ classical ’ 
cultures at all. He has no difficulty in disposing of the latter group in the matters (jf 
political and military system, religious usage, burial practice, and other points of si>cidl 
organization h hich are based on general social ideas ; but he has more difficulty with 
some details of social ‘ furniture,’ such as civil and military dre.ss, in which, as he admits, 
the Homeric types approach those prevalent in the Greece of the sixth and even fifth 
centuries more nearly than they approach any other known local types. In trying to 
dispose of these difficulties by postulating similar Achaean fashions in the period before 
that named the ‘ Dipylon ’ he confronts his chief obstacle. If there was this distinct 
Achaean culture, where are its monuments in the sod of Europe or Asia 1 Xo Homeric 
Achaean tumulus has heen dug, no Achaean city found. Except a doubtful tomb or two 
in Crete, in which both bronze and iron have been found (though associated with distinct 
intennents) there is no known site of this period of the transition of metals whicli the 
Epics seem to reflect. The period must be furnished out of the Homeric poems them- 
selves. There are practically no known mateiial remains to support them, i.e. there is 
no Homeric Archaeology, properly so-called, despite the Oxford Board of Studies which 
has recently prescribed a ‘ special subject ’ under that title. 

The difficulty is disconcerting but Mr. Lang is right in not regarding it as 
fatal. Whether Homeric or not, a period of some two centuries did elapse, after the 
subjection of Minoan Crete and ‘Mycenaean’ Mycenae, on which archaeology has been 
able to throw next to no light at all. In this period fell Homer, says Mr. Lang, and 
archaeology — well, if it cannot confirm him, it cannot say him nay. Why there should he 
this archaeological gap is very hard to tell. The Homeric Achaeans, who reduced their 
dead to ashes, seem not to have buried much with them. They may have been unhandy 
in crafts (gods or Sidonians are cj'edited with most Homeric works of art) and dependent 
on artificers belonging to the earlier social stratum. They may even have lived on, 
cuckoo-like, in old alien nests, as the ‘ Reoccupiers ’ certainly did at Cnossus. In a word, 
there may be next to nothing Achaean to find, because next to nothing Achaean was 
made, that would be likely to last. 

There is yet another po.ssibility, however, to be borne in mind, summarily 
though Separatists will dismiss it. If the Epics are not agglomerations of lays 
but the work of one man, that man, on the admission of all, was a verj- great 
imaginative poet. If an Achaean of the eleventh century, he was no barbarian but 
lived between two periods of unequal but comparatively high culture. Is it then 
impossible that he should have imagined a good part of what Mr. Lang calls the 
‘ World of Homer,’ as (we strongly suspect) he imagined its gods ? He had traditions 
of Minoan splendour to build upon, and no one denies now that these were actually 
built upon to some extent in the original composition of the poems, which are patently 
concerned with a by-gone time of myth when gods walked on earth. Is the ilecur as 
mythical as the ancestors of the heroes? In any case it has always seemed to us, whom 
no Separatist from Wolff to Miss Stawell has ever come near convincing, one of the 
strongest arguments for a personal Homer that the Homeiic gods are consistently what 
they are, and inconsistent with any vulgar thought which we can reasonably ascribe 
to an early age. But, as Mr. Lang well shows, the Homeric are not the gods of the time 
of the supposed Athenian recension either, and we refuse to believe in the unfulfilled 
rencjwn of any personal Homer at the Pisistiatean court. If one there ever was, he 
lived before history. 

We have said more than enough which is not direct comment on Mr. Lang’s book. 
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nnd must add only that the latter seems to us to make a real contribution to the old 
• Question, and to be, on the whole, inspired by right ideas. Old points and old 
arguments make its main matter ; but they are endowed with new life and strength. 
In his controversies with Professor Murray, especially over the Cyclic poems, Mr. Lang 
seems to us to come out on the to^; but in hi.s place we should hedge even less than he. 
If it is futile to deny all interpolation in Homer, we cannot bring ourselves to condemn 
anything in the te.'ct on that (juaking ground .so often trodden by the ^atpi^ovres, that it 
is, ‘ un-Epic.’ Even that one vexed line, which smacks of the Iron Age, may owe its 
anachronistic word to a poet of the Transition, in want of a short -long-short to end a 
hexameter ! If Mr. Lang does not give his assent to this suggestion, at least we are sure 
of his sympathy. 


Die Ilias als DicMung. Von Gael Rothe. Pp. xi-f-366. Paderborn : 

F. Schoningh, 1910. 

To this most delightful and instructive book, full of learning and insight, the ripe fruit of 
a lifetime, it is impossible to do justice in a brief review. The writer, penetrated with 
an artist’s feeling for the artistic unity perceptible in the general structure of the Iliad 
as it now stands, fully recognises that Homer’s work mu.st be, in some sense or other, 
based on earlier work. The question is ‘ whether the creator of this unity was a 
commonplace redactor or a genuine poet who, while using the saga-material, the phrases, 
and the metrical forms that he found ready to hLs hand, used them as an artist and not 
as a slave, as a man who made something new, and did not merely stitch together old 
■shreds and patches’ (p. v). 

Dr. Rothe accepts the bulk of the Iliad as the work of erne poet in this great sense 
of the word, and the strength of his citse lies in the skill with which he brings out the 
deep poetic unity of the main plot. Nor has he dihiculty in showing how much of the 
traditional poem, whether by this great poet or not, presupposes a detailed knowledge of 
the situation as already formulated ; e.g. XHI If. presuppose the detail of X-XII, not 
merely the general Trojan saga (p. 277). At the same time he admits that there are certain 
passages which hang loose, e.g. the fight between Aeneas and Achilles (p. 305), and he 
seems prepared to accept ‘ the recension of Peisistratos ’ as the probable occasion of their 
definite reception into the body of the work ("pp. 7-11). Foi a clue to the distinction 
between new and old he relies upon an examination into the imaginative content. 
We should always ask ourselve.s first and foremost what the creator of a given passage 
could have intended its function and significance to be. It is on the answer to this that 
the conclusion about authenticity will depend. Rothe gives a much-needed warning 
against deciding off-hand by considerations of external verisimilitude alone. All great 
artists have been quite prepared to .sacrifice mere proliability, if so they could achieve a 
higher imaginative effect. 

It may be improbable that Priam should not know the Achaian chieftains by sight 
after nine years of warfare, but the Teichoscopia in III justifies itself by the vivid 
presentment it gives of the characters in the coming tale. --Vgain, the Assembly in 
Book II gives the effect of the Quarrel on the army at large (and, we may add, explains 
how in spite of Achilles’ defection the soldiers were induced to take the field in force), 
and moreover it brings before us the whole length and progress of the war. This ‘ is 
necessary for an epic on a large scale, but not for an isolated lay ' (p. 173). Is it not 
then more natural to believe that it was designed by a poet working on such a scale I 

The Embassy to Achdles in IX Dr. Rothe accepts as original, and he gives a very 
brilliant analysis of it as poetry, showing incidentally how perfectly the long speech of 
Phoenix fits into its place, providing exactly the calm interval filled with tender 
recollections that can make us understand the change of tone in Achilles' Snswer to Ajax 
after his fierce outburst to Odys.seus. 

Incidentally also Dr. Rothe draws a mo.st .sugge.stive inference from the bile of 
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Jleleager. It is clear from the allusive way in which this is told that it was a well- 
known saga. Now it is astoni.shingly like the general plan of our Iliad — which no 
doubt is the reason why it v as used here, whoever the author of IX may be. In its 
short compass it contains a grand plot, a plot that only needs working out in the large tcj 
produce a true epic. Dr. Rc.ithe does not shrink from the conclusion that Homer actually 
was inspired by such a model as this to the construction of his own noljle fiamework. 

The real difficulty again.st the acceptance of Book IX lies, as the scholarly critic has 
the acumen to recognise, in its relation to Book XVI. With characteristic honesty he 
confesses it to be surprising that, as the Iliad stands, Achilles should not go himself to 
the war instead of sending his comrade, and that he should speak (84-i)0) as though no 
Embassy had ever taken place. Rothe suggests that the first flaw arises from the poet’s 
desire to weave into the rest of the plot the splendid motive of Achilles’ return to the 
field through his agony at the death of his friend (p. 278), and that the second may be 
explained by additions due to rhapsodes who recited Book XVI as an isolated song. 
But is it not a simpler theory to hold that it is Book IX which is the addition ? Book 
XVI would then be as flawless as it is thrilling. 


The Lay of Dolon, some note.s on its language, verse, and contents, with remarks by 
the way on the canons and methods of Homeric criticism. By Alexander Shew.vx. 
Pp. 290. Macmillan, 1911. 

This book is fairly described by its title. It contains an industrious collection of all the 
criticisms on the Doloneiathat the author could find, and a passionate attempt to discredit 
all ‘ advanced critics ’ and ‘separatists ’ and ‘.’dissectors.’ The author has no difficulty in 
showing that many hasty and unwise things have been said by writers on the Homeric 
ijuestion. But he seldom understands his adversaries’ position, and his fundamental 
assumptions are such as tew critical students of Homer would accept. He assumes the 
single authorship by one very early writer as so certain that nothing short of demonstration 
could shake it ; he assumes that all repeated and ‘ inorganic ’ lines were put by ‘ Homer ’ 
in their present places and have never been moved or falsely inserted, thus ignoring the 
evidence of analogy and of the pre-aristarchean papyri. In considering the language he 
often forgets to allow for the principle, accepted by most modern critics, that an indefinite 
amount of modernization, corruption, and addition of lines has taken place pretty evenly 
all over the poems, but takes the existence of a ‘ modern ’ form in a supposed ‘ancient ’ 
part as a contradiction. Also a bold statement that ‘ The position of the Cyolics in Greek 
literature is now well ascertained ’ is followed by an assumption about them which many 
scholars think was disproved long ago by Wilainowitz. Apart from these defects and a 
pervading tone of party spirit, the book is well written, competent, and full almost to 
excess of references to German periodicals. If Mr. ishewan would only study in order 
to find out, not in order to confute, he would do valuable work. The book is not likely 
to alter the verdict of good scholars on the language of K. The difference of style can- 
not but make itself felt. But it will correct certain har.sh and slip-shod judgments, and 
it may perhaps counteract the habit, not yet dead in some critics, of speaking contemp- 
tuously of all passages which they think ‘ late ’ or ‘ from a ditt'erent source.’ (Such a view 
implies that all poetical feeling in Greece was dead before Ae.schylus, and that there was 
only one spot — and that unknown — in which good poetry was produced. G. IM. 


The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation. By Axoelo Mosso, translated by 
jMarion C. Harrison. Pp. 424, 203 illu.strations. London : T. Fisher Unwin, 
1910. 10.,* net. 

Dr. Angelo Mosso has thrown together in this book the results of his studies of the 
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beginnings of civilization in the Mediterranean basin. He is chiefly occupied with the 
Neolitliic period, and stops shoi-t of the development of the Cretan culture. The book 
contain.s many observations of value, chiefly with regard to the author’s own investiga- 
tions in Crete and in Southern Italy, and he publishes useful material. But unluckily 
his book is so loosely put together, without any apparent order in its arrangement, so 
many of his data are inaccurate, .so many of his conclusions are unjustified, and he so 
often seems to contradict himself, that we fear he will be a misleading guide to the 
general public for whom this translation is intended. Inaccurate data are specially 
noticeable when he refers to Egypt, and as an example of an unjustifiable conclusion we 
may instance his adoption of the surely untenable view that the rock-paintings of Cogul 
in Spain (see L’AiithmjMhaiie xx, 1901), pp. 1 ft’.) are somehow connected with Minoan 
art. In putting forward this view he deliber.ately denies the palaeolithic age of the 
Spanish paintings, which is practically certain. In dealing with Cretan religion Dr. 
Mos.so seems to abandon the realm of science for that of the imagination. His 
illustrations are good, and will be useful. The tran.slator ha.s done her work very well, 
though her preservation of the Italian plural in ‘galopetre,’ instead of writing it 
' galopetrai ' or ‘ galopetras,’ argues a certain unfauiiliarit}’ with the subject as well as 
with Greek. The index is not very good. 


The International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome. By 

CoLEM.tsPHiLLiP.soN-. 2 vols. Pp. .x.xiv -(-419 and xvi -|- 421. London : Macmillan 

and Co. 1911. 21>. net. 

Dr. Phillipson has essayed a hard ta.sk, the mignitude of which can be partly gauged by 
a reference to the Bibliography prefixed to the work, which contains a list, extending 
over twenty-six pages, of the writings, ancient and modern, referred to in the following 
chapters, or by a glance at the Index of .Authorities with which the book closes. His aim 
has been to give a ‘ comprehensive and systematic account of the international law, public 
and private, of ancient Greece and Rome,' empha.sizing (as is natural in one who is 
himself a lawyer) the juridical side of the subject rather than its historical development. 
In twenty-eight chapters the author discusses the main (questions of international law 
and usage among tlie Greeks and Romans, with pa.ssmg references to some of the other 
states of antupiity. The opening chapters (i. -iv.) deal with the Greek city-state system, 
the 1 U.S natiirale and ii/s and the extent to which the Greeks and Romans 

recognized an international law. Cliapters v.-xii. are devoted to an examination of the 
attitude of the two states towards foreigners, especially those domiciled in their mid.st, 
and the conditions of naturalization. In chapters xiii.-xvii. the functions and rights of 
ambassadois, negotiations, and the variou.s kinds of treaties and alliances are considered 
together with the practice of extradition. The balance of power, the relationship of 
colonies to their mother-states, and international arbitration form the subjects of 
chapters xviii-xxi, while in the concluding seien chapters the rules and practices 
regulating war, whether by land or by .sea, reprisals and neutrality are carefully inves- 
tigated. ■' 

After this brief summary of its main contents, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
book IS of great va ue and meets a felt want. Dr. Phillipson writes clearly, interestingly, 
and to the point ; his matter is well arranged, and the copious references to and quota- 
tions fioni ancient and modem sources enhance enormously the value of the work. The 
author iiiarshals a striking array of examples from ancient history to enforce and illustrate 
his cone usions, and merits the thanks alike of historians, lawyers, and students of the 
classics by the devotion and thoroughness with which he has canied out his self-imposed 


task. 


We would gladly stop here did candour allow. 


But We must add that, good as it is. 
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the work might and .should have Ijeen much better. Dr. Phillijison is primal ily a lawyer, 
and as such is peculiarly tilted to deal with a subject of this nature. But could he not 
have submitted the book to the criticism of some friend who was primal ily a classical 
scholar ? Errors in the accentuation of Greek words are far too plentiful, mistakes in 
punctuation freijuently make nonsense of the ])assages cited, faults in spelling supply 
numerous riddles not always easy of solution. Proper names come off especially badly ; 
for instance, Audoleoii becomes .Andoleon (i. 184), the Eleutherniaiis figure as Eleutherans 
(ii. 232), the Aeolians as Aetolian.s (ii. 13), the Phocians as Phocidians (ii. 279, 354), the 
Helorus as Eleorus (ii. 140), Peraea as Peria (li. 143), Narthacium as Narthacius (ii. 158), 
the .\carnanian.s as Acharnians (i. 173), Phalerum as Phalara (i. 343). This list could be 
greatly e.xteuded if space permitted. Nor are mistakes of other kinds lacking. We may 
]iass over omissions and the inadequate treatment of some subjects coming strictly within 
the scope of the book, as also statements in which the author has e.xpressed a possible, 
though ill our judgment a mistaken, view, and .give a few examples of positive errors. 
The Chalcidians who made the famous treaty with Aiiiyntas III. of Macedon were not 
those of Euboea (ii. 71), but those of Olynthus and the neighbourhood : Crissa is not 
'situated on the heights of Mount Parnassus’ (ii. 8), nor is Triphylia in Argolis (ii. 3;. 
The statement that ' a ram and two shee)) had to be provided for the sacrifices at the 
Paiiathenaea by each of the allies and the cleruohs ’ (ii. 18) is both loose and inaccurate. 
But worse remain.s. We might search long before discovering two such startling orrois 
a.s that by which Cleisthenos’ activity is jilaced in 403, after the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian M'ar (i. 187), and that by which the conclusion of an alliance in 588-572 
B.c. is attributed to the prospect of the Persian invasion (ii. 54). 

One more criticism must be made. The author fully recognizes the contribution of 
inscriiitions to our materials for the study of international relations. ‘ The science of 
epigrajiliy,’ he writes (i. fi4), ‘has been a veritable revelation of ancient international 
law, and an invaluable supplement to and coiTective of the historical writings.' Yet he 
knows apparently only the first three volumes of the Berlin collection of J n^n 

which he cites under their discai-ded title of Coipn.-> Insi'i ijiliuntint .[tfkui'iim, 
and even these have often been neglected for 'Rnw^a.he's J ntiqi'ili'n JJGli'iiiiiin's, a work 
<pute ou.t of date and entirely superseded. Thus, though in one case (ii. (Hi n<jto 1) 
references are given to Michel’s lieciied, the C.I.A. and Dittenbei'ger (for 1()3 we should 
read 214). the text (pioted is that of Rangabe, which is inferior to that given by the other 
three works. True, the ditference here is not very great, but in a ca.se like that of IJt. 
ii. .584. the text (juoted (i. 343 note 2) from Rangabe is so seriously wrong as to be almost 
worthless. 

If in a .second edition, which will, we hope, be demanded before long. Dr. Phillipson 
will carefully eradicate these and similar en-ors, he will give to lawyers and scholars a 
woik which will meet with an unreserved welcome and will take its place as the standanl 
treatise upon tin important subject with which it deals. 


Cyzious. By F. W. Hasluck. Pp. xii + 32(); 3 maps, 24 illustrations. Candiridge 
Fniv. Press, 1910. IPs’. (W. net. 

Mr. Ilasluck needs no introduction to re.aders of the Jnurnal. This welcome book is an 
essay on the local history of Cyzicus and the adjacent region between the Granicus and 
M.icestus valleys. Geogiaphyand topography (with the scanty facts known about the 
history of the outlying towns), the history of Cyzicus, religion, and Cyzicene government 
and institutions, these are the toiiics. .It the end there is added an exhaustive 
bibliography and a classified catalogue of all known iii.scriptions, to which the citations 
in the text refer. It is regrettable that the more important texts, or the important 
portions of them, were not printed, since the reader cannot check the statements based 
H..S. — VOL. XXXI. K 
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on them without hiborious research in a well-stocked library. The book is fairly well 
illustrated with photographs, plans, and maps (the district map being reproduced from 
H. Kiepert). 

The author modestly describes his work as ‘ little more than a compilation, checked 
where possible by original research,’ and he fully recognises that his results are often 
provisional. That is the spirit of the true researcher. But he has succeeded in handing 
on the torch with a brighter Maine, and this measure of success must satisfy him and us. 
Ill the topographical discussion the painstaking collection of evidence from a great 
variety of sources and the clear definition of the problems mark a distinct advance. 
Novelties are few and rarely, if ever, based on irrefragable evidence, but some are 
probable and worthy of note. Poemanenum CiCitas is separated from Poemanenum 
castelUun, and the former placed at Alexa, the latter at Eski-Manias, nine miles S.E. 
(long ago suggested as the site of Poemanenum). This is attractive and simplifies the 
road-question, and Manias may represent the old name, even though notfiavLvov is the 
steady tradition of the ecclesiastical lists, and not the occasional variant Hoifiavinv 
(p. llfi). Munro’s identification of Miletopolis with Melde is accepted, but the e.xact site 
of Hadrianutherae remains undetermined. Achyraiis Ls plausibly placed at Hodja Kalesi 
near Eftele, which is neatlj’ identified with the village Pteleae. The Kara-dere river 
becomes the Enbeilus or Empelus, though on p. 139 the old identification with the 
Tarsius is resumed. Baris is placed at or near Gounen ; but perhaps Hiera Germe is a 
more probable identification : Kiepert’s e.xplanation Germe = Thermae is confirmed by 
C.r.L. iii. Siqtpl. 14200', and the significance of hiero is unmistakable, ft is certainly to 
be placed at one or other of the hot springs of the district and it lay ‘ near Cyzicus. ’ 

The general treatment of religion is sound, but we think that the Hellenic purity of 
the Cyzicene Kore is e.xaggerated, and we dis.sent from the views expressed about 
dfos vv^io-ror, the significance of which has been brought out by Schurer and Cumont. 
The argument in favour of the identity of the Asiarchate and the High-jiriesthood of 
.\sia might have been strengthened by reference to the proved identity of the analogou.s 
titles in the Moesiau Pontus ; but what is the evidence for the statement (p. 261) that 
Asiarchs had existed at the time of the J/uciea before the establishment of the 
imperial cult ? 

M e hope that Mr. Hasluck will extend his energy to other special districts and so 
advance our knowledge in what is now the only profitable way. 


Ptolemais in Oberagypten. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Hellenismus in 

Agypten. By G. Pl.wm.vnx. Pp. xii-M37. Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer, 1910. 

M. 4. 50. 

This volume represents the results of a research undertaken under the supervision of 
Prof. M ilcken. Its subject is the town of Ptolemais in Upper Egypt, which has a special 
interest as an isi dated outpo.st of Hellenism and as a privileged commune standing outside 
the general .system of Ptolemaic administration. Infoiniation concerning Ptolemais i.s 
tantalising in its slightness, and even the efforts of Dr. Plauraann avail to cast but a 
brtiken light up<m its history. Tet an exhaustive .scrutiny of all the relevant inscriptions 
and papyri, and a judicious com]»arison of these with documents of other Hellenistic cities, 
have enabled the author to add very considerably to the exi.sting .stock of knowledge 
regarding the town. By a consensus of evidence drawn from its political institutions, its 
cults and festivals, and the nomenclature of its inhafutant.s, Ptolemai.s is showm to have 
retained, until its destruction by the Arabs, a stiikingly pure form of Hellenic life. 
Among the details in Dr. Pl.iuniann's account attention may be drawn to the cdigarchic 
character of the (to\ eriimeiit (which jieiliaps originated, not. as the author suggests, ill 
llomaii inteifereiice, but in the revolution mentioned iii the inseiiptioii on pp. 4-.5, and 
so dates back to the e.ii'ly history of the town , the looseness of its connexion with the 
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central government at Alexandria, the presence of numerous trade guilds, and the 
persistence of paganism to the exclusion of Christianity, The usefulness of the 
book might have been increased by a conspectus of the miscellaneous documents 
used as sources of information ; and its attractiveness is impaired by a somewhat 
crabbed style of exposition. A statement on the first page, to the ett'ect that the 
Ptolemies M'ere the most active hellenisers among Alexandei-’s successors, is .surely 
unfair to the Seleucids But these im|)erfections hardly detract from the general merit 
of a work which throughout displays wide erudition and excellent judgment. 


Promenades Archeologiques en Espagne. Par Pierke Paris. Pp. 306', 
54 Plates. Paris : Ernest Leroux, 1910. 

M. Pierre Paris, whose Essdi suy I’ltrt et itrimilin; en E^prnjne is familiar to 

all students of ancient Spain, and who ha.s also informed them by his occasional articles in 
the AffhfioJ<tiii.M-her A)f.ei',ier of the progress of archaeological discovery in that country, 
appeals here to a wider circle of readers. They can visit under his enthusiastic guidance 
Altamira and its prehistoric caves with their drawings of primitive beasts, Cerro de los 
Santos, Elohe where was found the masterpiece of Iberian art, Carmona, Osuna, Tarragona, 
with its Cyclopean walls and superb aqueduct, and above all Kumautia, where the patient 
research of Sohulten has laid bare the little Iberian hill-town, which is now being excavated 
by the Spaniards themselves, and the remarkable range of camps which Scipio built with 
a solidity suited rather to the siege of Troy than to a bk>ckade of a few months. The 
author does not disdain to enliven his book with descriptions of scenery and with such 
stories as the picturescpie tale of the coming to Elche of its venerated image of the 
Virgin. He has provided a number of adequate photographs, which illustrate both the 
sites and the mo.st remarkable antiquities found on them, and has added a bibliography to 
each chapter. References in the text to the number of the plates and a summary map 
indicating the chief places mentioned would have added to the utility of the book. It is 
to be hoped that M. Paris will attract some young English student to a wide and still 
unexplored field of research, where there are many problems which cannot fail to interest 
all inquirers into the commercial relations of the Mediteiranean peoples. 


Historia Numorum. A Manual of Greek Numismatics : New and enlarged edition. 

By Barclay A’. Head, assisted by G. F. Hill, George Macdonald, and AV. AA'roth. 

Pp. Ixxxviii. +900, with 5 Table.s. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. 42s. 

A quarter of a century has passed since Dr. Head’s monumental Hi'^tcria Xumorum was 
first issued, and the mass of numismatic literature that has accumulated since that date 
has made it more and more difficult to keep jiace with the data at present at our di.sposal. 
Dr. Head himself confesses that single-handed he could not have attempted the task, and 
in the preface to the second edition makes handsome acknowdedgement of help 
accorded him by Mr. G, F. Hill, Mr. AVarwick AVroth, Dr. George Macdonald, and 
Prof. E. J. Rapson, in revising and remodelling various sections of the work. AA’hatever 
exception may be taken to certain matters of form or detail it is a very great achievement, 
on which the veteran British numi-'inati.st and his collaborators deserve the hearty 
congratulations of all students. 

The task of bringing Greek numismatics up to date is indeed enormous. The 
progress of the British Museum Catalogues in the last twenty-five years is some 
measure of the advance made in a varie.y of important fields. Among the subjects 
cmliraced bv these .are the Peloponnese, Athens, Aegina. Coiintli and her Colonies, 
Pontus, and the Kingdom of Bosporus : a succe.ssion of Provinces of .Asia Alinor : Cyprus, 
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Syria, Phoenicia ; Alexandria and the Nomes of Egypt. In several of these uuiuisinatie 
provinces the cataloguing work of Dr. Head himself and of those wln.i till lately were his 
colleagues in the Department and the luminous introductory matter with which it has 
been accompanied have placed the study on an entire^' new b.isis. 

It is dirticult to make ade(iuate selections from the mass of new inatorials taken note 
of by Dr. Head and his collaborators in the present work. Among the earliest of the 
novelties referred to is the remarkable electruni stater of unknown Ionian attribution 
showing two confronted lions with a forepaw on the capital of a column, an intere.sting 
survival of the Mycenaean type, ])aralleled bj' the Phrygian monuments of the eighth and 
ninth centuries b.v. The coin itself is hardly later than TOOu.c. The standard is that 
de.scribed as ‘Phoenician.’ But has Dr. Head taken in the full sigmiicance of the 
persistence in this and other cases of Late Mycenaean and Minoan types on archaic coins 
of Ionia and elsewhere ? An allusion is indeed made on p. xxxix to the discovery at 
Knossos as well as among Late Mj'cenaean remains at ( )ld Salamis in Cyprus of ‘ dumps ’ 
of precious metal — in the case of the Knossian example dropped on a surface marked with 
a Minoan sign — which show that at least not later than the twelfth century b.c. a medium 
of currency forming the true antecedent stage to the early coinage of Ionia and Lydia 
had developed itself in the Minoan world. In calling attention to these discoveries in 
the Corolla Nwwsmafiru I was further able to set forth a whole body of evidence 
proving that the Egyptian gold standard, the Light Babylonian (probably derived 
through Egypt) and a metric system identical with the so-called ‘ Phoenician ’ were 
already prevalent in Minoan Crete. The silver dump from Knossos is a quarter of a 
stater belonging to the latter system. Surely it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Ionian and other Oreek traders adoj)ted the traditional standards that they already found 
in use either on the Aegean littoral or the mainland of Greece, where, as Prof. Ridgeway 
has shown in the case of Mycenae itself, native standards already existed. (.)n Minoan 
tablets from the Palace of Knossos reckonings in talents are already soon. 

The truth is that, though a short reference is made to those new lines of evidence, the 
old assumptions of direct influence from the East are still dominant in the present work. 
The fact that the metric systems of Greece wore already in existence in the .Aegean lands 
at a time when Aegean civilization was exercising a preponderant intluenoe not only in 
Cyprus and the Coastlands of -Asia Minor but in Palestine and Phoenicia itself is by no 
means assimilated. This comes out in an intensive form in the mention of the temple of 
Minos and lo on the coins o^Gaza, where Dr. Head observes ‘ there is reason to suppose 
that these divinities were originally introduced into Crete and Greece from Phoenicia. ’ 
So too We. read of Melos ‘ This important island, first colonized from Phoenicia and at a 
later period Hellenized by Dorians, struck coins on the Phoenician standard, which must 
have survived in Melos from remote times.’ But it is an ascertained archaeological fact 
that there are no Phoenician traces in Melos. What we do know is that it was the 
scene of an advanced native form of culture, gr.idually dominated by that of Minoan Crete 
and subsequently by mainland Mycenaean influences. The ‘ Phoenician ’ standard was 
certainly known there as early as IbOO b.c. Gnly there were no Phoenicians. 

Of the early Ionian and Lydian coinage extraorilinarily .small denominations, going 
down to of a stater mere pin s head eoin.s — have beeii supplied by the Artemision 
Tieasuie. Between the eailie.st st.itei.s asciibed to Lydia with mere angular impressions 
and the later class with the foreparts of lions, new intermediate types with the head or 
forepart of a goat, and two cocks or cocks' heads now find their place. As to the Lydian 
origin of the art of coinage itself and the attribution of many of these early types one 
cat rat must be enteied. The literary ti’adition as prescried by Herodotus and Xeno- 
phanes of Kolophdn cannot weigh against the broad historic il fact that civilization reached 
Sardes from the .Aegean Coast and most probably thiough Ionian intermediaries. 

It must be said that, a.s far at lea.st as the Anatolian jiart of the Greek w'orld is 
concerned, the bulk of the e.xceptionally- interesting type.s made known since the first 
publication of llhtoi ia .Aa/aor/m/ are to be found among the autonomous bronze issues 
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of Imjieiial times. Many new types are here eitetl which throw an invaluahle li^ht on 
local history. I'he alliances, the inagistraej’ anti eminent citizens, the monuments, the 
indigenous cults and folk-Ltre, tlie jtnhlic oames and festivals all find new illustration. 
How it l)rings home to us a little Greek community of modern times when in some of 
the Carian townships we find an APX I ATPOC referred to as a chief maoLstrate ! How 
we realize the permanence of Greek religious traditions, when -at Mikomedia we see 
the Goddess holding a .small model of her temple, at Leshos Goddess and Emperor 
holding it between them, in precisely the same way the Tlieotokos and Saints and 
Eiuperois on the walls of countless Byzantine shrines! Of the highest interest is the 
bronze medallion of Pergamon — found in 1002 at Escale in the Basses Alpes — strtick 
under iSeverus, and giving what may be called an abbreviated view of the Great 
Altar, — which has eontrilmted certain solid data towards the true restoration of the 
monument. 

A bronze piece of Tralles of the time of Antoninus Pius presents an interesting 
parallel to one already known, inscribed AlOC FONAI, hicuinthuhi Joi Here we 
have €I0YC TAMOI, the nuptials of lo ‘ showing lo as a veiled bride conducted by 
Hermes as wfi^payioyns or the meeting of Zeus with lo in her father's cowshed (duva-racris) 
(Aescli. Prom. Vinrt. 652).’ At Thyatira a remarkable series of coins relating to a hical 
divinity Tyrimnos or Apollo Tyrimnaeos, holding a double axe, is now added. The 
Magnesian type representing Tliemistoeles as a hero with a sacrificed bull before him 
seems, as Professor P. Gardner has pointed out in CuroUn yumhnmlKK, to supply the 
right attribution of a Munich statue described by Kekulc and Furtwangler as a Zeus, and 
at the .same time explains the genesis of the legend that Tliemistoeles died from drinking 
a bull's blood. But these are only a few random instances of the value of many of the 
types of the Autonomous Imperial Coinage added to the present edition It is all the 
more unfortunate that owing to the pres.sure of space in the effort to compiise the whole 
material in one volume, passages of interest relating to this section of the work which 
appeared in the foimor edition have been cut out or abbreviated to such an extent 
as to lose the .greater part of their value. Thus — to take Mytilene as an example —the 
observation of Leake as to the pre-eminent ta.ste of this city for recording the names 
of her principal cities i.s cut out, and in the ca.se of a somewhat earlier coin the acute 
identification lij’ Newton of the cultus ima.:e on a prow with a figure said to have been 
found by fishermen in the harbour is also suppressed for no apparent reason. 

For the numismatic history of Greece proper far and away the must important 
contriliution to our knowledge within recent years has been supplied by the discovery in 
IbOS of a hoard of Aleliaii staters — perhaps originally amounting to about 100 — which 
have been partially described by M. Jame.son in the Ei-nir Xx.ini'iii'itiqur. This 
discovery came too late to be inserted in the body of the work of the present edition of 
the Hmfiirii) Xiintnynin except in the shajie of a footnote, but a short account has been 
inserted among the Addenda. Even this is very incomplete, nor indeed without full 
illustration could any real notion be given of the value of this discovery, including nearly 40 
wholly new types and covering a hitherto blank period in the coinage. The finest type 
(not mentioned in the present work) is a youthful head in a close-fitting prtusns. whether 
a local hero or one of the Dioscuri it is ditlicult to say. A.s e.xamples of naturalistic art 
may be mentioned the fig-leaf type and one representing a ram’s head, and the evolution 
of the more geometrical types, one suggested by a slight variation of another, will be found 
to have a (piite special value in the history of Greek coin-types, Alelos in early times 
was the chief art centre of the Central Aegean. Its intimate relations with Minoan 
Crete have been already referred to, and its subse<iuent colonization from the Mainland side 
in Late Mycenaean times. Even the Dorian invasion could not liave brouglit with it a 
complete break with the earlier tradition, since the followers of Pollis and Delphos 
included not only Aehaeans from Amyklae but ‘ Minyans’ and other members of the pre- 
Hellenic .stock. In the seventh century b c. both in its vase painting and in its glyptic 
works — the ‘ Meliaii ’ class of gems — the island easily attained the primacy of Greece. 
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This newly discovered numismatic series prolongs our aciiuaintanee with Melian art 
under another aspect. 

Serious exce[)tion must be taken to the account given by Dr. Head of the magnificent 
stater of Elis presenting the eagle’s head above a leaf, which for largeness of scope is with- 
out an e'luai in the whole G-reek series. Its whole character in fact betrays a hand 
accustomed to work with a sculptor's chisel rather than a uiuneyer's graver. Already 
Gardner in his of Givr/. had read the letters--not \ ery clear on the B. 51. 

specimen, — as A A and had suggested that this inscription, which has all the characteristics 
of an artist's signature, might refer toD.iedalos of Sikyon, who is known about this period 
to have executed work at ( ilympia. In the first edition of 11/ storm \}i inot'if m the view was 
accepted that the letters referred to .an engraver’s signature and they were re.id A A or A A , 
In 5Iarch of last year 1 was able to exhibit to the Xnmismatic .Society a finely pre.served 
specimen of this coin on which the reading A A is clear and which goes far to confirm 
Prof. Gardner's attribution. But in the present work the description, appended to the 
very unworthy illustration of the coin in Fig. 22!*, is as follows ‘ Large Eagle's head 
above an ivy leaf, beneath, sometimes AA or HO.’ It must be observed on this that the 
leaf itself has rather the appearance of bryony than ivy. Tlie inscription is on not hf w’idh 
• the leaf,* a point which has a distinct bearing on the (jnestiun as to whether it represents 
an artist's .signature. It i.s A A not A A or '.nO.’ the latter reading being based 
apiiarently on a still more indifferently struck coin in the British Jluseum. Dr. Head 
has even tacitly withdrawn the suggestion that the .signature belongs to an engraver, 
which he was willing to admit in the first edition. 

la dealing ivith the coins of Italy Dr. Head gives rightful prominence to the evidence 
supplied by a newly discovered inscription which shews that the Tarentine and 
Herakleian silver stater was known as the ni/ros ’iTiiXiariKor. In my ‘Horsemen of 
Tarentuin ’ the iinpo.ssibility of identifying the ro/aos referred to by Aristotle witli the 
diobol had been already [jointed out. The above inonogra[>h has been here used as a new 
basis for classification, but 51. 5’lasto’s jjubheation of a hoard of Tarentine coins struck 
during the Hannibalic [jerioil, and the new evidence there supplied as to the Hannibalic 
standard came proliably too late for notice. This, however, cannot be said of the important 
contribution of 51. 5'lasto — Les Moiinaie^ d'Or de Tarentr. published in 189t), to which 
reference sliould certainly have been made. 5Iention, too, should certainly have been 
made of the extraordinarily interesting silver stater signed by the artist KAA . . . , — 
one of the most picturesi[ue in the whole Greek serie.s, — showing a naked boy attendant 
fastening on the euir.iss of a warrior, who stands in front of his steed. This coin was 
purchased by the Berlin 5Iuseum in IWC for fiTOO maiks. When will the Coin 
Department of the British Museum have sums like tlii.s at its disposal for the purchase of 
unii[Ue numismatic treasures as the o|iportunity occurs * 

In his epoch-making contribution on ‘ Atheni.an coin-engravers in Italy,’ made by 
Dr. R. L. Poole to the Suniixmutic C/iron'ule m 1883, .stres.s was laid on the common 
artistic qmilities disiilayed by a series of heads that a[)[iear about 42.5 B.r. on coins of 
Thurii, Heraclea. Terina, Velia, and Xea]>olis accoiiipamed by the letter <t. Dr. Poole’s 
conclusion that the <t here re[)resents the signature of an artist and his tine discrimina- 
tion in this matter have been recognized by a seiies of writers well iiualitied to weigh the 
aesthetic as well as the [jurely numismatic sides of the [jroblein. It seems to me 
therefore to be a subject for regret that the acce[itance accorded to this interpret.ition 
in the earlier edition is here apparently withdrawn. In support of this changed attitude 
refeience is in.ide to .some recent publications which wholly ignore the artistic eiju.itions 
that one had thought to be fully made out. Reference is made to the ingenious .attempt 
of 5Ir. J. R. 5IcClean to discover numerical values in letters seen in this and other 
cases. 5Ir. McClean would see in the <1> of the [iresent senes the number 500 and brings 


* In the earlier edition tiie letters were [iresent version can hardly be intentional and 

rightly described as ‘on’ the leaf and the is [irohably due to a slip of the pen. 
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it into connexion with the value of Dionysian gold-pieces. But these were first struck at 
least half a generation later than the bulk of the pr-esent serie.s ! Tlie other reference 
is to the recent article on Terina hy Messieurs von Fritze andGaebler in Xotiiiisiiui }, of 
which it may safely be said that it is more paradoxical in its results than any numismatic 
publication of recent times. It is sufficient to say here that a series of Teiinaean types 
belonging to the last cpiarter of the Fifth Century is brought down to after dOd b.c. ! 
Dr. Regling on the other hand in his exhaustive study of the coins of Terina fully 
accepts the view that <I> represents the signature of the artist who worked in the other 
iMagna Graecian cities above mentioned. 

The view put forward in my ‘ Syracusan Medallions ’ that the later issue of the silver 
dekadrachms connects itself with the foundation of the .\ssinarian Games on the defeat 
of the Athenians in 113 is here accepted, but the full corollary of this in its bearing on 
the tetradrachm issues at Syracuse seems haidly to be realized. Yet it is a matter of 
such numismatic moment that a few words may be alloweil in this place. The famous 
tetradrachm type of Kimon with the facing head of Arethusa, which is here classed as one 
of the hypothetical late tetradrachms issued, was already imitated at Himera, destroyed in 
409 B.c., as well as on the early Carthaginian coins of Motya struck about 405 B.c. 
No tetradrachms are known answering to the ‘Medallion’ in Kimon's fully developed , 
style. The existence of an almost unique tetradrachm in the style of Eiiainetos’ 
dekadrachms is itself a strong indication that their issue had ceased very shortly after 
the time when his ‘Medallions' were first struck — in other words about 400 b.c. The 
cessation of tetradrachm issues is in all jirobability due to .some financial coup of 
Dionysios in the early days of histyrannis, of the nature of tliose referred to by ,\ristotle. 
Their place was supplied partly by imported ‘Pegasi,’ partly by the prolific tetradrachm 
coinage of the Carthaginian Dominion in Sicily. It even looks as if there had been 
some definite convention beween Dionysios and the Carthaginians regulating mutual 
monetary relations. It can, I think, be demonstrated that an artist trained in the utAU r 
of the great Syracusan engraver — if not Euainetos himself — actually worked for the 
Carthaginian dies in Sicily. The fine early type with the ipiadriga, an almost e.xact 
reduction of Euainetos’ decadr.achm.s, and quite di.stinct from the later, .Vgathokleian 
class, is here omitted. 

The close inter-connexion of the Siculo-Punic coins with those of the Sicilian Greeks 
and their intimate relation on the other hand with the domestic Carthaginian mintage 
make it extremely inconvenient to separate the two latter fri.iiii the former as is hero 
done by almo.st the entire thickness of the volume. It is the less excusable that at le.ist 
so far as the Siculo-Punic coinages are concerned a good example had already been set 
in the British Museum Catalogue. Even a.s reganls the mainland teriitoiies of Carthage, 
the old European ties that go back to the remotest prehistoric times reasserted 
themselves from the earliest period of her history. The Seventh Century tombs of the 
city already show it, so far as the externals of civilization go, predominantly under tlie 
intiuence. not of her own Mother City but of that of Syracuse. The Later history of 
this part of .Africa makes it an Italy beyond sea. The numismatic types refiect the 
predominance first of Syracuse and then of Rome. This violent divorce and distant e.xile 
jar on one's sense of historic fitness. 

M’ith reference to the island of Gaiilos (Gozo) a .slight correction should be made. 
The type of the late bronze coinage, the head of .Cstarte on a crescent, h.is nothing to do 
with the remains of the ancient sanctuary visible on the island. This is not as here 
stated a temple of the Phoenician Moon Goddess but a prehistoric Pillar Slirine, dating 
from a period long antecedent to the first ajipearance of Phoenician settlers in the 
island. 

The very magnitude of Hist'oin Xiiiaurnm. here e.xp.inded by some lliO pages, makes 
it inevitable that even on a superficial study an independent clitic should find causes for 
disagreement and occasional rectification. The book would have greatly gained it in place 
of used-up reproductions of the old blocks it had been freshened up with new ilhistiations. 
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But the v.ilue of this great ivork as a whole can hardly be touched In' these criticisms in 
detail, ^'ery great pains have been taken to supply former lacunae and the extremel}' 
useful indexes have been greatly added to. The inasteily introduction has been largely 
remodelled and rewritten by Dr. Head. A vast mass of new material has been added to 
the metrological sections, iiicoiporating the work of Lehmann, Haeberliii, and others. 
Still — to return to the recurring plaint of this review — it is ditticult to understand why the 
valuable new evidence collected by Prof. Petrie and other explorers regarding Egyptian 
weight standards, which certainly had a most direct iiitiuence on those of early (Ireece, 
have been omitted, while so much nnportaiice is attached to those of Babylonia, the 
influence of which on the early Aegean civilization was at most extremely remote and 
almost wholly indirect. 

.\RTHrR J. Ev.\xs. 


Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia. By G. F. Hill, :M.A. \Mth 
one Map, a Table of the Plioeiiiciaii Alphabet, and 45 Plate, s. Pp. clii + lttio, 

London, Ibid. Printed by Order of the Trustees of the British Museum. £2. 

Ni'hatever be the truth as regards Dreadnoughts, it must be reluctantly admitted as 
regards Greek coins that Britain can no longer pretend to keep pace with Germany in the 
matter of new acHpusitions. It is therefore satisfactory to note how well ahead she is in 
the important duty of making her treasures accessihle for study. Indeed, the annals of 
scholarship in this country record few entei prises that one can contemplate with the same 
umiualified admiration as the British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. London has 
left Paris, Berlin, and Vienna hopelessly behind. Begun close upon forty years ago, the 
series has progressed o/oa- but also oilin' each volume as it ajijjeared marking 

a distinct advance in our knowledge of the region dealt with. Mr. Hill's J'hoeuu'.n 
maintains the tradition e.xoelleiitly. He had unusually tiyiiig difficulties to encounter — 
the obscurity of many of the Phoenician legends, the complicated systems of dating, the 
paucity of definite and well-established historical facts, the confusion engendered by the 
long drawn-out struggle between the Seleucidae and the Ptolemies. But by patient study 
of his material he has succeeded in throwing fresh light on <juite a number of dark places. 
We may mention specially his discussions of the pre- Alexandrine coinages of Aradus and 
>Sidon, and his examination of the monograms on the later tetradrachms of the first of 
these two cities. He does full justice, too, to the iiiterestmg types that figure on the 
colonial issues of 'I’yre. The book is, of cour.se. indispensable to workers in the field 
which it Covers. In point of form, it exhibits the customary tendency to introduce 
improvements that the use of its predecessors has suggested The direction of the dies is 
noted in all oases where it was likely to have any value as evidence. The hints as to the 
pyoi-oniini i' of individual specimens have been removed to the foot of the page, thus 
rendering the body of the text more clear. And the weights of all coins are given, not 
only ill grams Tioy, but also in gramiiies — an innovation that will be warmly appreciated 
abroad. The supply of plates is on the usual liberal scale, and it includes no fewer than 
seven reserveil for specially rare piece.s not represented m the iVluseum trays — a feature 
that is particularly welcome, albeit it is by no meaii.s new. 3’he indexes are as full and 
useful as ever. The collotype reproductions are very fair, but not so good that one could 
nut wish them better. 


Aes Grave. Das Schwergeld Roms u. Mittelitaliens, etc. By Dr. Jur. 
E. J. H.iKiiEKLix. Vol. I. Pp. xx\iii-f280, with 1 Plate. Also Atlas of 103 Plates 
in large folio. Frankfurt a. M. (Jos. Baer and Co.), 1910. £7 10, i. 

Haeberlin s long expected Corpus ^ ntnorum Aeris Grovlsj or at least the main body of 
it, has appeared at last, and it is not too much to say that it moie than fulfils the high 
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hiipes which its advent was awaited. In point t)f niaterial production it is a truly 
magnificent work. The 103 collotype plate.s that go to make up the .\this are admirably 
executed, one and all. There is not a single failure among the ‘29.")3 separate illustrations 
they contain. And the volume of text is legibly printed on a large iiuarto page with a 
comfortable but not excessive margin. We imagine that there will be general agreement 
with il. Babelon's brief and eonijnehensive verdict ; Cest bieu le hi-ir le jihis hrnu i/iie la 
'niij/thma tiqaf ait qwfuhiit. Xor are the contents less worthy of the res})ect and 

gratitude of every student .of the subject. They embody the results of many years 
of conscientious and well-directed labour, carried out by one who.se ipialifications for the 
task Mere unique. He is himself the fortunate pos.sessor of what is 1)3^ far the finest 
collection of -Ic.s grai e in e.xistence, and he has been able to snatch sufficient leisure 
to visit all the public and private museums of Europe that were of importance for 
his purpose. 

That Haeberlin’s researches have led to far-reaching conclusions is alread}’ well 
known among numismatists. His views have been outlined in the pages of the 
Zeitscliriji J lir ^ uiiimriiatil, and elsewhere. Even tho.se who cannot see their wa 3 ' to 
accept them in their entirety are fain to admit that the 5 ’ profoundly modif 3 ' what have 
hitherto been the accepted notions regarding the early hi.story of Roman mono)-. We 
need not, however, discuss them here, for a full statement of them is not available yet ; 
it is reserved for a second and final volume of the Cory/us. What we get in this volume 
IS a series of classified lists of the various specimens which the author has seen, or about 
winch he has been able to obbiin reliable information. The whei’eabouts of each is 
noted, and its weight and condition carefully recorded, while there is a running 
Commentary dealing with all the incidental points that are of any value for the scientific 
eiicpiirer. The opening section, which the excellent illustrations render extraoidinaril 3 - 
interesting, describes the am nule and ites signatuni of Central Italy. The remainder 
of the volume is devoted to the or.s ijrace proper, the order of treatment being as f(.>nows : 
(1 i Latium and Campania, including not only the urban issues of Rome itself, together 
with the contemporary pieces minted at Capua, but also various groups that must 
be assigned to privileged cities of Central Italy : (•2,i Apulia (Luceiia, Asculuin, 
Venusia) ; <3) the Vestiiii ; (4) Picenum (Hatria, Firmuni); (.3) I'mbria {Ariunnuin, 
Iguviuiu, Tuder, etc.); (0) Etruria (Velatliri, Tanpiinii, etc.;. The keynote of the 
whole is tlioi'ougliiiess without undue prolixity. We congratulate Dr. Haeberliii most 
cordiall}', and shall look forward with keen anticipation to the conclusion of a work tliat 
richly deserves the iiiucli-abused epithet ‘ moiiumeiital.’ 


Die sacrale Bedeutung des Weines im Altertum. By K.vkl Kikchek. 
Pp. viii-t-102. Giessen ; A. Topelmann, 1910. M. 3. 50. 

This is a readable little treatise on the use of wine in the saerifieial ceremonies o£ the ancients 
(especially the Gieeks) and in some of the quasi-religious functions of their daily life. 
The princijial passages from the authors are brought together and the views of the w riter’s 
] iredecessors, c.g. von Fritze’s dis.sertatiou Dv Libatinta’, arc temperatel)’ discussed. 
The occasions of libation were many : in formal sacrifices, in connexion with hazardous 
entei prises uirdertaken or overpassed, in oath-taking and at the symposia. .411 the .cods 
(except .Cristophanic cloud-gods) shared in these otferings. The wine was oflered to them 
diluted, as in the meals of ordinary life, of which, perha()S, the3' were originall}’ supposed 
to partake with man. But the Chthonian divinities looked for wineles.s oti'erings, a habit 
probably contracted in the period before viticulture. In the S 3 ’mpi)sia, a.s is well-known, 
the Olympic deities, Zeus Soter and the Heroes had their share, as well as the enigmatic 
Agatliodaemon, who was, it is suggested, originally the ancestral founder of the famil 3 -. 
To him (as to the dead) was offered un-mixed w me. In an interesting section headed 
‘ Wme and blood ’ Kircher contends that the wine-libation in some ca-es took'the place 
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fif primitive blood-drinking or blood-libation. Wine — and noticeably un-mixed wine — 
was offered t(j the dead because it was the best substitute for blood, and the iinbdjing of 
blood could alone re-anim.ate the wasted body. The very drinking of ‘healths’ and 
potatioiis from a eoinmou cup may be a .survival of an early custom of drinking blood with 
a view t(j ac(piiring or strengthening a bond of blood-brotherhood and fellowship. It is 
certain that by the ancients wine was believed more seriously than by us to possess 
valuable (pialities of nutriment, and it is probable that Dr. Johnson's famous dictum that 
‘ he who aspires to be a hero must drink brandy ’ would not have seemed entirely 
fanciful. Traces of this transition from blood to wdne may fairly be detected in Greek 
custom, but the argument has naturally to be helped out a good deal by the analogy of 
barbarous and non-classical custom. Certain other topic.s are touched on, c.;/. the 
meaning and object of libatory offerings (inter-communion and renunciation) and the 
nature of the primitive god of wine, who was not necessarily ‘ the jolly B.icchus,' but, 
it may be. the indwelling genius of the vine. A concluding chapter deals with various 
drinking-customs of the ancients. 


Reinheitsvorschriften im griechischen Kult. Von Theohok W.Ichtf.k. Pp. 143. 

Giessen : Alfkeh Tofelm.vxx, 1910. fReligionsgescliichtliche 'Wrsuche und 

Vorarbeiten. IX. Band, 1. Heft.] 

This book is a useful collection of passages from ancient authors dealing with various 
objects or situations which were held likely to bring- about religions impurity, and 
which were, on that account, tabu to the would-be worshippers. The great crises in 
the life of man all tend to bring about religious impurity. .Such are the seasons of birth, 
sickness, and death, which expo.se him to the attacks of demons, IMany animals, such as 
the dog and the sheep, and many inanimate objects, such as iron and gold, were held to 
e.xpo.se him to similar danger. An acipiaintance with Greek and Roman amulets reveals 
a widespiead belief in a kind of homoeopathic treatment of these attacks. Thus the 
wearing of amulets in the form of the noxious animals, the wearing of rings composed of 
the noxious metals, and the wearing of symbols of generation were accounted efficacious 
in counteracting the dangers. The book is useful both as a work of reference, and 
as an index of the deep-rootedness of primitive superstitions even in an advanced stage 
of civilization. 


Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum. Von Evoex Fehrle. Pp. 250. 

Giessen : Alfkeo Toi’EL.m.vxx, 1910. [Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 

Vorarbeiten, A'l. Band.] 

The main proposition of this woik is that enforced chastity in Greek and Roman cults 
was due to the belief that those thus dedicated were mated to the deities which they 
served (Upos ydpns). The subject is worked out in great and sometimes in rather 
repulsive detail. In the first jiart the author illustrates the idea.s underlying ceremonial 
chastity, more especially the religious power which its observance was supposed to 
bestow. The second part deals with the cha.stity of priests and priestesses of particular 
deities, these being enumerated in catalogue form. The examination is then extended 
to those cases in which chastity was leijuired of religious officials other than priest.s, or 
of lay persons taking part in religious ceremonies. Perhaps the most interesting 
suggestion is that virgin godde.sses, such as Artemis, were in origin deities of fertility, 
and that the notion of virgin purity was of comparatively late growth. Certainly the 
doctrine of asceticism, which is the concomitant of this notion, seems to be the outcome 
of the introspective tendencies of a developed civilization. This explains the popularity 
of the worship of Isis and the Magna Mater in the Graeco- Roman world. 
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De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis SL'rii)sit .1. Heckkxbach. [Religicms- 
gesch. Yei'suche u. V(jr;iibfiteii IX. 3]. Pp. 11:1. <jrie.sseii . Tupelni.-imi. 1911. 
M. 3. 80. 

This is another of the invaliiahlo series of collections of material relating to the history of 
religion edited by Wunsch and Deubner. The tir.st pai-t deals witli miihtj- in conne.xion 
with ritual and superstition, with the usual chapter on the same feature in Christian 
ritual, where it is chiefly confined to the baring of the feet. The second part deals with 
the religious or superstitious significance of knots and other forms of ligature or confine- 
ment, such as girdles and rings, which weie removed during ceremonies, or used in 
witchcraft for binding the victim by a spell. The short treatise is full of interesting 
matter. 


De Graecorum Theologia capita duo scripsit C.vrolus llEiMtARriT. Pp. 122. 

Weidmann, 1910. 

Dr. Reinhardt uses ‘ theologia ’ in its Greek sense. Diels ha.s proved the existence of 
an old corpus of Homeric allegories which was a source of Heraclitus, ‘ Plutarch’s Life 
of Homer,' and Stobaeus, and others ; also of Sextus Empiricus and ‘ Probus ’ on Verg. 
Eel. VI. 31. These two, however, derive immediately from Heracleo the grammarian. 
The first caput contains a pursuit of this source : the sources of Curnutus are traced by 
the way : Crates is suspected, but is evidently not himself the .source ■ an examination of 
Eustathius eventually reveals the importance of the female grammarian Demo, who seems 
to have used a corpus and added to it her.self. She is not a mere fictitnais personation of 
the Sibyl by a writer of the fourth century, a.i>., as Usener thought, but a real ‘ gram- 
matiea ’ of Xeo-platonie time'. Crates was used in the corpus. The sccoml ‘ caput ' 
deals with .Apollodorus of Athens, produces .some new fragments, and shows the difl'erence 
in method between him and the Stoic school of Crates. 

l^luellenkritik is difticult to judge without piolonged study, but the book seems 
learned, able, and sober. 


Die politische Wirksamkeit der griechischen Frau. By Otto Bkai xstki-n. 

Pp. 95. 8vo. Leipzig : A. Hott’inann, 1911. 

‘The Greek woman in politics' is a title suggesting a broader and more exciting range 
of topics than those that arc actually discussed in tlii.s little essay, whieh is mainly 
confined to the epigraphical material of Imperial times. P.seful and well grouped lists 
are given of inscriptions and there are adeipiate leferences to the testimony of coins. 
From this evidence it is clear that Avomen in the Imperial age— often, probalily, lieeaiise 
they Avere rich AA-omen— undertook definite ‘liturgies’ and otticiated as Gyiiinasiarchs 
and uyavuSiTM. They also tilled certain magistracie.s, such as the archonship at Dclplii, 
Sparta, Syros, ami Thasos, A Avonian aaias .sometimes a like that Nyiiiphidia 

Berenice Avho figures on Imperial coins of Perganioiil, sometimes a Sti iihnniiilniyo^, or 
held other similar offices. It does not appear that these offices involved political or 
‘ parliamentary ’ duties in the local Council. The duties Avere mainly cuiiiieeted Avith 
religion and cultus, though they sometimes carried Avith them the privilege of eponyiiiy 
and the more doubtful privilege of providing the neces.sary funds. Braiinsteiii, more- 
over, makes it clear that these offices Avere mainly confined to Asia ilinor, and even 
there chiefly to its Avestern ai.d south-western districts. Conspicuous instances occur 
in Lycia and Curia ; and it is suggested (p. t>9) that a survival of the ancient Jliitter- 
recht (the hegemony of the mother in family and state ; the tracing of kinship throiigli 
the mother, etc.) Avas responsible for the appearance of AVoiiien in those countries in 
oflices that Avere, nominally at least, magisterial. The evidence that connects the 
Lycian Mutterrecht described by Herodotus AA'ith the inscriptions of Imperial times is, 
indeed, neither abundant nor decisive, but the Aviiter has handled it judiciously. 
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Beschreibung der Glyptothek zu Munchen. V<iii A. FrRxwAxiiLER ; zweite 

Aufliige, besui'gt von Fail AVolteks. Fp. vii.-f418. Munich: Budiholz, 1910. 

M. 3. 50. 

The intciest of this new edition centres ill the Aegiiietan sciilptiiies : fur since the 
publication of Furtwangler's catalogue in 1!MI0 his discoverie.s at Aegina and his 
investigation of the evidence have revoliitioiii.sed our notions as to the couipositioii of the 
pediments and the lestoration of the individual tigures. He had Iniiiself made some 
notes for the revision of the catalogue : and his gieat publication ‘ A'-ijiiut supplies all 
the neces.sary data. These have now been worked into the present catalogue with a care 
and thoroughness for which Frof. M'oltei.s’ name is a sutticient guarantee : his piety 
towards his predecessor has led him to state Fiirtwaiigler's thews rather than to modify 
or criticise them. The date of ]iiiblication was too eaily for a refeience to Dr. Mackenzie’s 
reconstruction of the E. pediment in the /IritiAi , S', ■/mol AiduiuI .kv. ; catalogue would 
hardly be the place for discussion, but an indication of Frof. W'olteis' views would have 
been welcome. Another addition consists in .some new evidence as to provenience 
recovered from A’alesi's Fohhi it hf <}i IVimoi, 175o, and from documents left by Haller. 
The new indexes are useful : another that might be suggested is a table of the contents of 
the plates of Furtwanglei's Aegina in lelation to the catalogue nuiubers ; it is not easy 
to find and identify all the fragments there figured. 


Landschaftliche Elemente in der griechischen Kunst bis Polygnot. 

By Makoret Hrine.maxx, Dr. Phil. Fp. 104. Bonn ; Friedrich Cohen, 1010. 

10 Illu.strations. 

Miss Heiiiematin aims at tracing <iut the aiipearances of landscape in Greek Art. She 
rightly takes the problem as one dealing with the .setting of the patterns within a single 
field of vision rather than with the presence or ab.seiice of natural forms. But in places 
her aim is diverted. The relative novelty of Cretan excavation leads the writer to 
enuinerate in detail the various naturalistic motives used in Minoan Art. She succumbs 
also to the fascinating game of distributing the ditt'ereiit seventh and sixth century vase 
fabrics to their supposed centies of origin. The latter half of the essay is concentrated 
on a detailed analysis of certain specimens of Attic black- and red-figured pottery. But 
no enumeration of the naturalistic elements used in design will solve the problem hr its 
strict sense. It is the ii.se of such elements in suboidination to the single effect of the 
whole w hich distinguishes landscape and con.secpiently laiidsca])e elements from design itr 
general. And for this we reipiire fuller evidence from remains, especially of the long 
period between the Mycenaean age and the age of the Hellenistic relief. The well-worn 
theme of the Shield of Achille.s and the indications of environment on Attic vase designs 
take us but a little way. It may be that the final disappearance of painting in all its 
higher forms makes the development of landscape in tlreek Art insoluble. But a 
collection of extant remains in which the artist shows himself primarily a landscapist 
and secondarily a designer would be of greater value than such a compilation as the 
pre.seiit, careful and comprehensive as it is. 


Greek Papyri in the British Museum ; Catalogue, with Texts. Vol. iv. : 
The Aphrodito Papyri. By H. I. Bell; with an appendix of Coptic Pap}ri by 
AV. B. Ciif.M. Pp. xlviii -(- 1)48. London, 1011. £4. 

The fourth volume of the Biitish Museum Catalogue of iioii-literary papyri has a homo- 
geneous character which was not possessed by its predeces,sors. Though considerably 
larger than any of the previous volumes, it relates to ,i single find of papyri, dealing with 
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the affairs of a single district and covering only a short period of time. The district is 
that of Aplpodito (the earlier ’.I'^poSiVrjv ttoXis, the tnodertr Korrr Islrgau. fantous f(jr the 
discovery of the Cairo Merrarrdor papyrrts), atrd the period is the early part of the eighth 
centrrry, a period hitherto very scarrtily represerrted by origrnal documerrts. The 
eollectrorr now acrptired by the British Muserittr and edited by Mr. Bell consists of the 
administrative papers of the pagarchy of Aphrodrto, — the pagarclry being (as Mr. Bell has 
already shown in this Juurunl xxviii. pp. 100 i.) the urrit of adrninistratiorr at this date, 
irr place of the arrcierrt rrorne. The rrrost interesting sectiorr of these papers consists of 
ofticial letters from the Arab (iovenror of Egypt, Kurrah b. Sharik, to the Greek pagarch, 
Basilius ; the rrrost exterrsive sectiorr is that which contairrs the accourrts of the 
reverrue of the district. Both throw irrrrch light oir the early .\rab adinirristratiorr of 
Egypt, and will be of considerable interest to future historians of the Molrarnrrredarr 
empire. Some of the official orders have Arabic counterjiarts, arrd there is a considerable 
group of Coptic docunrents, which have beetr edited by Mr. Crurrr ; but the great bulk of 
the collectiorr is in Greek. The Greek is tiuerrt, but utrgramrrr.itical, arrd is reirdered 
sorrrewhat trnintelligible by a very haphazard system of purrctuation. Palaeograplrically 
these jrapyri fornr an irrrportant litrk between the previously krrowtr documerrts of the 
severrth ceirtury and the earliest vellum nrinrtseules of the rrrrrth : sortre specitrrens have 
been published by the New Palaeographical Society, and in the atlas attached to vol. iii. 
of the British Museurrr Catalogue. The editing of these docuinetrts. atrd especially of the 
accourrts, has pre.serrted e.xtraordirrar)’ difficulties of interpretation, whtch have been dealt 
with by Mr. Bell with the rrrost adntirable skill atrd patience. The volume is a rrrorrurrrent 
of labour, and it is to be regretted that there cair necessarily be few who will be in a 
position to appreciate it properly. 


The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By W. S. D.wis. Pp. xi + .'i40. 

New York : Macrrrillan Co. ItUO. 8.s. (id. net. 

The idea of this book is <good : it .sets out to trace the intiuence of nroney arrd of the 
coirrirtercial spirit throughout the period of Roiiran greatiress. But the idea is trot 
consistently carried out. The greater part of the hook is concerned with the .social life 
of the Empire, and, though the account is well arranged arrd interesting, it hardly 
justifies the author's claim to have approached the subject froirr a rrew point of departure : 
it differs little irr point of view front such works as those of Friedlaitder and Professor 
Dill, to which an obligation is acknowledged, and does not aim at their coirtpre- 
hetrsiverress. Professor Davis makes the c(.>ntnton error of treatiirg the whole period of 
Roirratr rule too irrrrch as a single unit ; instances to illustrate a statement are taken 
iiidiscriniinately from the first century or the third, arid little attempt is made to trace a 
development. But, in spite of this, the hook could he recommended to the ola.ss of 
re.iders for which it is intenderl as a vigorous ainl well-propurtioiiod description of 
Roman ISociety, if it were not for the inaceuraeies which distigure it. To take a few 
instances only, the Republican taxes are said to have been a fluctuating tithe collected by 
publicani in Sardinia and Greece as well as in Sicily and A.sia, and the whole evil of 
tax-farming is over emphasised. The iin]iortanee of the Ituli.rn vine-culture in the period 
of the early Empire is undere.stiniated : grazing is said to have been tlie only profitable 
pursuit. The hostility of the Emperors to the Senatorial class is exaggerated. .Xiid 
though abundant use is rightly made of the letters of the younger Pliny, they are often 
misinterpreted. IMispriiits in the spelling of proper names are suiprisingly frequent. 
Finally, although the book is not intended primarily for the advanced scholar, there is 
little to commend the highly imaginative account in the flrst chapter of the financial 
crisis of .v i>. d.'5. 
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Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. By T. G. Tucker. 

Pp. xix + 453 ; 124 illustratioiib. London: Macmillan. 1910. 12.::. 6(/. net. 

This is a companion volume to the author's ‘ Life in Ancient Athens ’ : its object is to 
present to the unlearned reader a true but vivid picture of the life and thought of a 
portion of the ancient world. It is not an easy task, but Professor Tucker is ver}' 
successful. He wisely limits his field : he does not attemjit to cover the whole period of 
the Roman Empire, but he shows how people lived and thought, how they worked and 
how they amused themselves, in and about the year 64 a.d. The subjects are well 
chosen, the style is vigoroms, and the numerous illustrations are skilfully selected and 
well reproduced. The title is unfortunate, since it sugge.sts a much wider field than that 
which is actually surveyed. We expect to find a description of life in the jjrovinces, 
upon which the author hardly touches. It is true that a brief account is given of the 
Roman system of government and provincial administration ; but this is the least 
successful part of the book. The subject is too large for such .slight treatment, and as a 
result the impiession that is left is hazy. There are also inaccuracies in the chapters on 
taxation and on the army, .\gain, it is difficult to explain the prominence given in the 
title to St. Paul. But, if the book is regarded as a sketch of life in Rome and, to a 
lesser extent, in Italy, it can be unreservedly praised. It is perhaps a pity that the 
author did not make it still more useful to a different chess of reader by occasionally 
giving his references. Mr. Warde Fowler ha.s .shown that a book can retain its popular 
character, even if foot-notes arc added. 


The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. By W. Harvey, W. R, Lethaby, 
0. M. Daltox, H. a. a. Crvso, and A. C. Headlam. Pp. 76 : 13 plates, SO 
illustrations. Edited by R. Weir Schultz. [Byzantine Re.search Fund.] London : 
B. T, Batsford, 1010. 30.> 

This handsome volume is the first publication of a new society devoted to the promotion 
of Byzantine re.search, and for this rea.son alone it should receive a cordial welcome from 
all those who are interested in a held of .study which has hitherto attracted comparatively 
little attention in this country. The subject of the book, the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, is one of the finest buildings of early Christendom, and the grotto beneath it 
is associated by very ancient tradition with the birthplace of Christ. Dr. Headlam in 
the short chapter which he contributes to the bo(.)k on this last point carries the tradition 
back to 15.0-160 A.n. or to a still earlier tradition recorded by Jerome, who complains 
bitterly that from the time of Hadrian to the reign of Constantine Bethlehem was the 
centre of a local Tammuz cult, ‘and in the very cave where the infant Chri.st had uttered 
His earliest cry, lamentation was made for the paramour of ■\"enus. ’ 

The church itself should perhaps more correctly be called an eastern Roman basilica 
than Byzantine. It is an extremely handsome building, cruciform, with the haikal and 
transepts ending in apses, .and the ai.sles supported by a double row of monolith columns. 
Mr. H.arvey's descriidion, backed by excellent ])lans and photograjjhs, enables the reader 
to realize the great architectural beauty of the church, esjjecially of the interior. As to 
the age of the building there can be little doubt that the whole structure in the main was 
the work of C(mstantine. Strzygf)w.ski speaks of it as the ‘ unicpie, oldest, and worthiest 
amongst the remaining monuments of Christian art,’ and Vogue also had little hesitation 
in recognizing it as the actual church of Constintine's foundation. Mr. Lethaby in his 
geneial and historic, il account, after weighing the evidence, accepts also the earlier date. 
Mr. Harvey has made it clear that the church was built at one time and mu.st be either 
wholly the work of C,.nst,intinc or wholly that of Justinian. The cliief reason put for- 
ward by the sufiporteis of Ju.stinian being the builder is the cruciform .shape of the 
buililing and the use of the emss as a decoration on the capitals of columns, etc. But 
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the cross has now been shewn to have been a not infrequent design long before the time 
of Constantine. In addition to the numerous exam|jles cited by Mr. Lethabj-, there 
are also several forthcoming from Egypt. There can therefore be little doubt as to the 
early age of the church. 

The church walls were at one time decorated with elaborate mo.saic.s, some of which 
remain on the wall above the columns of theahsle.s, under the windows in the nave. These 
are the subject of a special study by Mr. O. M. Dalton. Unfortunately they are so dirty 
as to render photography almost hopeless, while Mr. Harvey's coloured drawings ate not 
particularly .satisfactory ; this is hardly to be wondered at, as the fanaticism of the rival 
Christian sects who share the church under Turkish surveillance will not permit of their 
being touched, and Mr. Hart ey had to make his studies at a distance with the aid of tield- 
glasses. The principal scenes remaining are the Incredulity of Thomas, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, and a fragment of the Transfiguration ; the iconographical types here are all 
eastern and not western. There are also brief sentences summing up the rulings of the 
chief oecumenical councils of the church separated by veiy curious patterns, and several 
angelic figures between the windows. Mr. Dalton dates the mosaics to about the eleventh 
or twelfth century. 

The usefulness of the book is enhanced by a summary contributed by Mr. Ciuso 
of the descriptions of this celebrated .shrine given by early and mediaeval pilgrims. The 
whole work however would have been improved by better editing. As it is there i.s 
much overlapping and occasional contradictory information. Nevertheless it is an excellent 
beginning, and if future publications of the Fund maintain so excellent a standard, their 
success in the future should be a.ssured. 


Amida ; Matcriaux pour l Epigraphie et I’Histoire Musulmanes du Diyar-Bekr par 
IM.vx VAN Bekc'He.m : Beitnige zur Kunstgeschichte des Mittelalters von Nord- 
me.sopotanuen, Hellas und dem Abendlande von J. .Strzv(1owski. Mit einein 
Beitrage : ‘ The Churches and Monasteries of the Tur Abdin ’ von Gertri dk L. 
Bell. Pp. 31*0 with 23 plates. Heidelberg : Winter ; and Paris : Lerou.x. 1!)10. 
M. 00. 

Barely ten years have elapsed since Professor Strzygowski revolutionized the study of the 
dying antique world by the publication of his Orient ocler Ruin. A goodly row of volume.s 
developing the theme therein outlined now' stands upon our shelves, and more than this, 
Prof. Strzygowski has seen his conception of the course of artistic evolution colour the 
archaeological research of his time and give the spur to fresli investigation. In an 
analysis covering a field so vast there are necessarily many points upon which no certain 
opinion can as jet be expressed, but the evidence which is now beginning to flow in 
abundantly from .4sia has tended to strengthen his positum, and in the main his view.', 
are now accepted as a basis for further inquiry. Those who have followed the current of 
his thought will not be surprised to find that he has chosen Dij arbekr, the ancient Amida, 
for the subject of his new' book. The greatest of living Arab epigraphists. Prof, van 
Beichem, is his collaborator, and the much desired material was supplied mostlj' bj- the 
late General de Beylie. The development of earlj' Chri.stian and earlj- Moslem ait out t>f 
the late anticiue. both occidental and oriental, i.s illustrated in Diyarbekr more sahentlv 
fiom the Hellenistic than from the Inner Asiatic side. Classical tradition was strouglj' 
felt in the districts which bound Me.sopotainia to the north, but it was moulded bj- a 
vigorous local creative force which drew' its inspiration fiom the ancient East. Itich 
decorative motives overlie the clas.sieal forms, and the verv ground plan of church and 
monasterj' takes a shape which is unknown we.st of the Euphrates. Prof. .Strzj'gowski 
devotes the greater part of his luonograjih to the studv of the I lu Jami, a budding 
which has been the subject of many and diveise conjectures. Prof, i an Berehem. in 
deciphering the inscriptions « Inch adoi n it, provided the first clue to the enigma. The 
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two stoned arcade on the west side of the court was put together in the early years of 
the twelfth century, while the corresponding east arcade is dated 40 years later. Prof. 
Strzj-gowski, in an examination as searching as it is iu-illiant, has succeeded in assigning 
the west arcade to classical builders and in determining that the east arcade (with the 
exception of re-used shafts and capitals) is the work of Mo.slem imitators. He is inclined 
to date the earlier portions in the reign of Constantine, but this conjecture must be 
received with some reserve. Tlie Tur Abdin district, south-east of Diyarbekr, abounds 
in churches and monasteries, the architecture of which bears the closest resemblance to 
that of the I’lu Jami. But tlie introduction of monasticism into this region can scarcely 
have occurred much earlier than the year 400; indeed one of the most famous of the 
monastic houses is known to have been founded iiy Arcadius and reconstructed by 
Anastasius. The buildings of the Tur Abdin must therefore be jilaced in the fifth 
century, and it would not be unreasonable to assign to the same period the ancient 
fragments in the churches of Diyarbekr and in the Plu Jami. Was the I'lu .Jami 
originally a Christian church ! The question cannot be answered definitely, tliough there 
is a probability that it may occupy the site of the shrine of St. Thomas. 

Diyarbekr presents one of the finest examples of a fortified city, and its walls and 
gates have received careful study, chiefly at the hands of Prof, van Berchem, on whom 
the publication of the inscriptions devolved. He conclude.s that antique plans underlie 
the existing Moslem struetui’e.s, and his survey of the evidence before him is, like all hi.s 
work, a model of sober and balanced judgment backed by learning. Both authois are 
careful to point out that their lat)ours cannot be regarded as final, owing to the scantiness 
of the materials at their disposal. But to them belongs tlie credit of laying a sure 
foundation for future research, and of calling the attention of archaeologi.sts to the 
important problems which are still to be solved. 


A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited by J. E. S.v.nkys. Pp. xx.xv-i-891. 

Cambridge University Press. 1910. 

Dr. Sandys and his twenty-five collaborators have produced a notable book of reference, 
within a manageable compass. To be able to refresh the memory without the pain of 
seeking an encyclopaedia is a matter for rejoicing. The work appears to have been done 
extremely well, and the inimen.se amount of information is pre.sented tersely and 
intelligibly. This book, however, and the Voinpainou to tireeh Studies, which ajipeared 
five yeais ago, are a sign of the times, and it is a cpiestioii whether examiners or 
e.xaminees will be the more gratified, for both asking and answering are thereby made 
easier. An extremely valuable part of the work is the collection of bibliographies 
completing each section, but it ap[»ears doubtful whether a book, which by the very 
breadth of iis lange neces.sarily omits much that is controversial, is really well calculated 
to fulfil its purpose, and whet the appetite for further .study ; for there is conveyed a 
discouraging impre.ssion of finality, which leaves a fear that the work may often be used 
as a mere cram book for the schools. The illustrations are good and adequate, 
particularly in the sections de.aling with Architecture and Sculpture, and there are four 
indexes. 


The Grecians. By J. Elroy Flkckkk. Pp. vi + 149, London ; Dent, 191(J. lL. net. 

This is a little book, of some 140 pages in well-spaced type, for its subject and treatment 
quite l.irge enough. The form is attractive, a Dialogue in a pleasantly original setting. 
The subject — an ide.al education in humanities. Mr. Flecker has gone to Plato first, and 
next to Yittorino da Feltre ; and in their spirit, ignoring the letter, he has .sketched 
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what he sees as the littost training for tlie picked youth of our time, who are the heirs of 
the two w(jrlds of Greece and of the Italian Renaissance. A writer who in those weary 
days asks a hearing on new schemes of education obeys a wise instinct in harking back ti> 
the old form of Dialogue. Certain pages of this book breathe the very spirit i>f Socratic 
debate, and there are others which recall that most gracious of modern dialogues, II 
Cortii/iano. And if one seeks to penetrate to the very he.-irt of Vittorino's secret it is to 
another grave conversation that he must turn, the fifteenth century Dialogue of 
Prendilacijua. 

The ‘ Grecians ’ of the title are the finer spirits of the school, which the writer- 
fashions on the broad hires of the great Renais.sance school of Mantua. La Zo3’osa, that 
is the key-note of the whole. The ‘Grecians' arc thoroughly to eujoj- all that they do. 
>So what is fresh in Mr. Flecker’s ideal is perhajis the spirit which governs the choice of 
things right for teaching and the sweet reasonablene.ss of the temper in which they shall 
be taught. As future ‘ guardians ’ of the state they must learn to think clearly ; and 
this means frank instruction in philosophy — not mathematics, but Kant. As heirs of the 
past, and as destined to live the fullest life, ‘art’ is the essential instrument of training. 
Literature appeals above all other forms of art to the schoolmaster as being ‘ a criticism 
of life.’ Perhaps one may sugge.st that there are other rea.sons for the choice. That 
instruction in Aesthetic — which comes next to Letters — wherebj- a class of boys shall 
realise the surpassing greatness of Leonardo and Velasiprez is possibly (speaking 
diffidently as becomes one w'ho is not a schoolmaster) a little loss easy to organise, to 
impart, and to test, than, say, a knowledge of the Mednn or the Fhilqijiics. 

IVIr. Flecker thinks that there will bo no ultimate loss if his Grecians begin Greek 
and Latin at fifteen, -ks he demands no writing and no speaking in either tongue, but a 
leisurely and pleasant browsing amongst such parts of the literatures as appeal to youth, 
his contention may be weighed. On this same canon Caesar is banished, Cicero barely 
tolerated. Livy is turned over for his best stories ; Ovid is under restraint : Plautus and 
Teroiice— shade of Erasmus ! are not so muoh as to be named. A'crgil, Ifiiny, Juvenal, 
Homer, Lucian, the Trilogy and certain other plays will be read, and Plato will bo over in 
hand. But the reading is for enjoyment, nothing for gramm.ir, nothing for the mere 
technique of style, for re-production's sake. All is for the sheer delight of the under- 
standing of a new world, and of the art in which it found its expression. The Grecian 
will roam freely in a pleasant librarj', for open choice of reading is of the essence of 
humanist training. Exercises, the toil of preparation, the drill of phonetics, the forced 
memorising of texts, or of hard historical facts find here no place. Philology is for the 
professional or enthusiast ; oven history is ‘ too shallow a subject ’ to claim a chief place 
in La Zoyosa, though ‘ browsing we presume would be permitted. Care for Mathe- 
matics is hardly consistent with due regard for finer things of the spirit. Here Mr. 
Flecker is one with Erasmus — ‘ degusta-sse sat est ’ ; though Vittorino was ‘ mathematicus 
sunimus ’ as Pisanello describes him. It w ill be readily seen that in form and content we 
have in Mr. Flecker’s book a pleasing variation from the usual pedagogic exhortation. 


Home Life in Hellas. Greece and the Greeks. By Z. Dlckett Fkkki.m.vx. 
Pp. 338. 19 plates. Mills ;vnd Boon, 1910. 8s. net. 

The author has produced a book that is at once pleasant to read and instructive. It is 
perhaps inevitable that it should challenge comiiarison with Mr. W. Miller’s Unrk Life 
in Tuint and Cnuntrn, which appeared in 1905, but on the whole it comes well out of the 
ordeal ; it possesses, moreover, two advantages over its rival in th.it it alludes to recent 
events (up to the spring of 1910), and gives attractive pen-pictures of the Ionian Islands 
and the Cyclades. The unique charm of Tliera is particularly well brought out. 
Mr. Ferriman has clearly set about his task in the right way, namely, by learning some- 
thing of the language, and by travelling alone at his leisure . that he possesses an 
U.S. VOL. XXXI. b 
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olj.seivant eye aucl a sympathetic interest in all whom he meets appears on almost every 
paoe. The tourist who merely stays at a ‘ European ’ hotel in Athens will realize from 
reading this hook how little he has himself seen of the real life of Modern Greece. 

The illustrations are well chosen. It is a pity that the book has no index, but it is 
a still greater pity that it should be disfigured by so many slips both in the transliteration 
of modern words, and in the breathings and accents of those written in Greek. We have 
no space to give a complete list of these .slips, but would mention as typical ®tolia 
(pp. 9, 11, 142, 240), andros and Hellenos (for aner and Hellen, pp. 185, 209) ; 
nurdp OSvfTO'fi'V Ktpdoavvrj (p. 53), and Xpltrros ayearr). avearr]. But these 

defects may easily be remedied in a second edition, which the merits of the book 
deserve ; and perhaps the author will also insert in it, besides an. index, the fact that the 
excavations of the British School at Sparta have proved that the Spartan boys were 
whipped nut at the ‘ Platanista ’ (as is suggested on p. 19) but at the Sanctuary of Orthia 
beside the Eurotas. We had almost forgotten to thank him fur introducing us to 
Pericles (p. 144), who is delightful, and typical of all that is best in the book. 


Catalogue of the Collection of Antique Gems formed by James, ninth 
Earl of Southesk. Edited by L.voy Helena Caknegie. Vol. II. Pp. 152 ; 
11 Plates. London : Bernard Quaritch, 1911. dO.s. net. 

This volume concludes the Catalogue. The first part was noticed in J.H.S. xxix. 
Pt. II (1!M)9) and the editor is to be congratulated on having completed the publication 
of her father’s collection, the most valuable part of which, the Cylinders (Class Q), are 
described, and sixty-nine out of one huudred-and-fifty-une are figured, in this second 
volume. At the time of his death in 1905, Lord Southesk had only completed the 
Prefatory Remarks, the descriptions of the Cylinders, and the notes on sixteen specimens ; 
but, fortunately tor students. Dr. T. <>. Pinches kindly undertook to edit this portion of 
the work. Vol. II. thereby of course acquires the scientific value lacking in Vol. I. 
In do.-ding with the Sassanian gems the Editor has also had the assistance of Professor 
L. J . Rapson who has transcribed and in some cases translated the Pehlevi inscriptions. 
The reproductions, especially of the Cylinders, are excellent. 


Priene nach den Brgebnissen der Ausgrabungen der k. Preuss. Museen, 
1895-98. Rekonstruirt von An. Zipi’ELIIs, aquarelliert von E. WoLESFELn, 1910. 
Leipzig : Teubner. 

The site of Priene, as revealed by Viegand and Schrader’s excellent publication, gives 
a very clear notion of the laying out of a Greek city, with its Acropolis and walls, 
gymnasia and theatre, its market-place and public buildings, and its blocks of private 
houses. We may heartily commend the desiie to make all this generally accessible in 
the form of a large restored view, about 3 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. ; unfortunately the method of 
colour jjrinting that has been adopted has produced a result that is blurred in its outlines 
and crude in colour, and therefore the plate is not as attractive as it is instructive. 


Th© orks of Aristotl©. Translated into English under the editorship of 
S. A. Smith and W. D. Ross. De generatione atdmalium, by A. Platt. 1910. 
7s. M. net.— Historia animalium, by D’Aroy W. Thompson. 1910. 10s. M. net.— 

De partibus animalium, by AV. Ogle. 1911. 5s.net. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

The welcome Jowett translation of Aristotle proceeds with, if anything, increasing 
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celerity. Dr. Ogle has revised the rendering which he pnhli.shed in 1882 ; it is a free 
translation, or rather paraphrase, and all the more readable in consecjuenco. Prof. 
Thompson’s translation is accompanied by notes more extensive than are to be found in 
earlier volumes ; but we do not (juarrel with the editors for this departure from 
uniformity, which has allowed of the inclusion of much valuable matter. Prof. Platt’s 
notes to his admirable tran.slation are also numerous, and incorporate important contri- 
butions from zoological and medical .authorities. Altogether these are three of the most 
useful portions of the work in hand, and will probably interest a biirly wide circle of 
readers. 


Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee. Von J. Kessler. [Studien zur 

Gesch. u. Kultur des Altertums. IV. 3J Pp. 86. Paderbom : Schiiningh, 1910. 

M. 2. 80. 

Dr. Kessler shows that the most recent historians tend to rate Isocrates much higher 
than their predecessors had done ; he himself maintains that Isocrates proved himself a 
far-sighted statesman in the coincidence of his views with those of Philip II. ; it is 
generally admitted that he prepared the way for the second Attic confederacy and the 
policy of Philip. That such ideals were counter to the Greek genius, and while they may 
have led to the spread of older Greek ideas over a wide area, inevitably prevented 
further development in Greece itself, is a point which requires to be considered in 
estimating the true value of Isocrates as a political thinker. 


The foVrnemij have also been received : — 

■ Studien zur Gesoliiohte des Rdmischen Kolonates.’ Von M. Rostowzew. Berlin and 
Leipsic : Teubner. 1910. M. 14. 

‘La Langue 6trusque, .sa place parmi les Langues. Etude de quehjues textes.’ Par 
B. Carr.v OF. V.vrx. Paris : Champion. 1911. 

• The Englishman in Greece.’ Compiled by H. S. M. Introduction by Sir Rexnei.i. Rodd. 
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C< IRRESPGXDEXCE. 


M. Dus.sauk’s PrihelUiiir/iies. 


Moxsieur le Dikectrur 

du Joiii niil Ilf ITi’Ui'nli: »S'fin/Av. 


Paris, U l.i cUemahre, 1910. 


Le savant anonyme (pii, dans le dernier nuim'ro du •/.!/. S'., a juge L<>s CiriUsntinna 
piL-hflli'iiiqiiiiii ilu)i> h' hasuhi ih’ III iiii'i- /o/o, me permettr.i de lui donner, par votre 
obligeant interim'diaire, c(Ueh|Ue.s explications .sur celles de se.s critiiiues ijui touchent a 
des (pie.stions de probite scientiti(pie. 

1 . 11 me reproche vivemont d’avoir publie la baguo de Mochlos avant M. Seager 

lui-meine ot il cond.'imne si'verement eette publication (pi'il o.stiine prematureo. C’est 
done ([u’il ignore pue le de.ssin de cette bague a ete donne avant moi par M. Arthur 
J. Evans {Trii niiii'liiini, Ciimii’i'in fm' the Ih^f. of Ueliiiiimn, Oxford, t. ii. (1908), p. 196) et 
par M. Ad J. Reinach {lli'i-in- nnhi'iihiiiiiiin', 191(1, i. p. ,'i2, fig. 14). De son cote, 
-M. G. Karo (Athea. Alitf., 1910, pp. ;i43 :!44) viont de publier a nouveau cette bague en 
annrmeaiit <jue 1 objut a etc vole et en priaiit ([uicuiu{ue en retrouverait la trace d’en 
informer le Directeui du Musi'e de ('an<lie, M. Tejihore Hatzidakis. 

2 . 11 me repmclie d einettre, sur le role des Pheniciens dans la mer Kgee, les memes 

idees que M. Hogarth, sans le citer. M«»n honora)>le recenseur rcconnaitra ce que sun 
insinuation a de desobligeant qiiand il saura <|Uo les jiassages concernant les Pheniciens 
dans les pnhplU'iiuiUt's sont un resume, non seulement do mes cours sur le 

sujet, niais d’articles (voir }uefaee, ]t. viii^ publies avant Tapparition de Tonlii and Um 
T]ad. Ainsi les pages 120-121 des f pivhrlh'nitpir.'; repi-oduisent textuelleinent 
les pages lO(il et siiivaiUes de la Itprve (]*■> du lo deceiiibre 1007. 

. IMon honoralde critique me reproche de ne pas parler des explorations de 
M. \\ ace et do ses compagnons en Thessalie et en Phocide, “explorations qui ont 
bouleverse nos conceptions sur le d* veloppemcnt de la civilisation dans la Grece du nord." 
et (lui, ajoutc-t-il, ‘Mnusfc necessarily have affected M. Dussaiid's conclusions very 
m atei'ialiy. Cette nt'cessitu ne m est ]ias ap]>arue ii !a lecture des rappoits de MM. Wace, 
I) roo}) et Thompson dans le fascicule de decenibie PHj8 des Aanah »»/ Aiclandh.ipi and 
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Aiithiiip<iloijii. Si je n’ai pas parle Je cos ilecouvurtes, ce ii’est pas quu je les ii^nmais (j ai 
rendu cumpte eii son temps de Tarticle ile M. Oarstang paru dans le inenie fascicule), ni 
ijiie j’eii iiieconnaissais I’interet, c’est qiie, de I’aveu nieiiie des auteurs, dies ne rentraieiit 
pas — sauf a une basse epoque — dans le cercle des civilisations egeennes. Les explorateurs 
coucluaient a, la separation absolue de la ci'i'ainique primitive trouvee en Thessalie et de 
la ceraini<[ue uiinoenne. Je cite Anni(l% 1908, pp. 128-129 ; ‘ Further, the fact that the 
(inly Mycenaean vases found in the north are all of the latest period (Late Mim^ian III., 
as at lalysus) is another argument against early Minoan connection, with the possible 
exception of Orchomenos, where “ Kamares ware” is .said to occur.’ Et le rapport 
ajoutait en note : ‘ The sherds from Orchomenos in the Chaeronaea Museum, so labdleJ> 
do not seem to be Cretan.’ C’ctait aussi I’opinion Jo M. Peet, di'duite de di-ccjuvertes 
antcrieures, et j’ai cru suffisant de eiter ce dernier (p. 124). Mais sur la carte de la 
Mediterranee mycenienne, a la fin du volume, j’ai note les .sites de Sesclo, Diraini, 
Zei elia, etc. com me ayant fourni des vestiges myceniens. 

.J’espere, Monsieur le Directeur, que vous ferez bon accueil ii ces explications et cjue 
vous jugeroz leur publication opportune, ne serait-ce que pour me permettre d’aftirmer, 
contrairement a I’impression laissce par le compte rendu en (juestion, la haute estime et 
radiniration ([ue je professe pour les savants de langiie anglaise auxquels on doit tant 
d’impoi'tantes docouvertes dans le domaine de la protohistoire orientale. 

Agreez, je vous prie. Monsieur le Dii'ecteur, I’expres.sion Je mes sentiments les plus 
distingui's. 

R. Di'ss.tun. 

C'onsi;i-viiteur-adjinnt des <tntiquith orientale^, 
Pi'iifesseur d I’fkole du Louere. 

[The reviewer of M. Dussaud’s book replies as follows to the points raised in the 
letter printed above : 

1. The reviewer freely apologises for having forgotten the previous publication 
of the Moohlos ring by Dr. Evans and having missed that by M. Adolphe Reinach, and he 
admits that M. Dus.saud had some justification for thinking the illustration had become 
cominon property. But presumably Dr. Evans and M. Reinach had leave from 
Mr. Seager to anticipate him. The reviewer therefore considers Ins censure justified. 
T’here is, however, no question here of prohitc Hcientifique ; it is merely a matter of 
etiquette. 

2. The reviewer in no way regards himself as having ‘ reproached ’ M. Dussaud 
with having expressed the same ideas as Mr. Hogarth on the subject of the Phoenicians 
in the Aegean without" having cited him. What he said was that M. Dussaud goes with 
Mr. Hogarth (though ho does not (juote lunia and the East) and modern opinion in 
depreciating the Phoenicians.’ The meaning of that sentence is that M. Dussaud, 
Mr. Hogarth, and others (forming ‘most modern opinion’) agree in depreciating the 
Phoenicians, though M. Du.s.saud, when writing on the subject, does not quote 
IMr. Hogarth’s recent book. And the reviewer maintains that in a book published in 
1910, lectures delivered in 1907 should be revised and brought up to date, and references 
inserted to works by competent writers, which, like Tuniit and the East, have appeared 
meanwhile (and especially so if they confirm the author’s view I). 

.'i. The reviewer maintains that M. Dussaud was wrong in ignoring the results of 
the work in Thessaly and Boontia, not merely of the English archaeologists but also of 
Tsountas and Sotiriadis ; to all of which M. Dussaud, as he confesses, made no reference 
except by inserting the names of Sesklo, Dimini, and Zerelia in a map, as sites which have 
furnished ‘ des vestiges myceniens.’ But the prehistoric civilization of the Aegean basin 
is not all Mycenaean, or ‘ Minoan,’ or Cret.an ; the neolithic culture of Thess.aly, Phokis, 
and Boeotia belongs as much to the Aege.an b,asin as does that of Crete, and is not to be 
omitted from a history of Le.-, Ciiilitiatii'ii': Piehtlh')iiqui s darn, le Ea^siii de la Mee Etju- 
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merely because its discoverers think that it had little connexion with the culture of 
Crete I What has that to do with the matter ? Even it M. Dussaud went to work on 
the tlieory that no non-Cretan culture in the Aegean basin was to be described in a book 
presumably intended to deal with all the C'inlistdioiis Pi-ehdlniiijiies in the Aegean basin he 
should have discussed the conclusions of the English workers in Thessaly, tor they might 
conceivably have been wrong, and the neolithic northern culture be proved to be really 
Cretan or Aegean in origin. And, in any ca.se, these discoveries have, as a matter of 
fact, entirely revolutionized our ideas of the development of prehellenic civilization in 
Greece, it we admit that when in Crete and the Aegean the splendid civilization of 
Knossos had reached and even passed its apogee. Northern Greece was still the seat of a 
barbarous Neolithic culture.] 




Kl* MMiD CLA\ and Limiied, 

BUtAD ''IKtbl Hll.L, hX.j AND 
BLNUAV, fsLJtuLK 



THE COINAGE OF THE IONIAN REVOLT. 


[Plate VII.] 


Ix a paper published in the Proceed i of the Britidi Academy} 
I tried to shew that the cities of Ionia which took part in the revolt against 
Persia in the years B.c. 500-494 issued an uniform coinage in electrum. So 
far as I am aware, this disco\'eiy has met with general acceptance. It may, 
however, in consequence of the place where it appeared, not have come fairly 
before most of those who are interested in Greek history and archaeology. 
I therefore propose here to state my view somewhat more in detail, and to 
trace certain corollaries which are as yet unpublished. 

I need not go through the story of the Ionian Revolt, as narrated by 
Herodotus : it is fair to assume that every scholar is familiar with it. It 
may, however, be well here to mention the cities, the names of which occur in 
this section of the story of Herodotus, with the definite facts recorded of 
them, as the issues of coins would probably be civic issues. It was Miletus, 
under the guidance of Aristagoras, which began the revolt (v. 35). It spread 
rapidly to Mylasa and Termera in Caria, as well as to Mytilene and Cyme. 
The Ionian cities expelled their tyrants, and set up a-TpaTyjol in their 
place fv. 37). The Athenians and Eretrians, at the invitation of Aristagoras 
land at Ephesus, and burn Sardes (v. 101). The lonians compel the people 
of Bvzantium and the Hellespont, and the Carians, including the Caunians. 
to join them (v. 103). The Cyprians join them willingly (v. 104), but are 
reconquered (v. 115). Daurises the Persian reduces Dardanus, Abydus, 
Percote, Lampsacus, and Paesus in the Troad and M3sia (v. 117). He attacks 
the Carians unsuccessful!}' (v. 121). Hymeas the Persian reduces Cius and 
Gergithus and other places in the Troad (v. 122). The Persians take 
Clazomenae and Cyme (v. 123). Aristagoras departs in despair to Thrace, 
where he dies, leaving the government of Miletus to Pythagoras (v. 126) 
The Chians capture Histiaeus, but afterwards release him, and he goes to 
Lesbos, thence to Byzantium (vi. 5). The battle of Lade, in which Miletus 
has (SO ships, Chios 100, Samos (iO. Priene 12, ^lyus 3, Teos 17, Erythiae 8 
Phocaea 3, Lesbos 70. [Notably absent are Ephesus and Lebedus] (vi. 8). 
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Flight of the Samians ami Lesbian'^. Desperate resistance of the Chians : 
Persian victory (vi. 15). A band of Chian fugitives cut off by Ephesians 
(vi, 16). Taking of Miletn.s :'vi. 19). Samians sail to Sicily (vi. 22 i : their 
temples spared (vi. 25). Histiaeu.s gains posse.ssion of Chios (vi. 26 ). The 
Persians reduce Chios. Lesbos, and Tenedos, al^o the cities of the Hellespont, 
Chersonesus, Perinthus, Selymbria, and Byzantium. The people of Byzantium 
and Chalcedon escape to Mesembria. The people of Cyzicus had alre.idy 
.submitted unattacked to the Pereian satrap of Dascylium (vi. 33). Mardonius 
the Persian comes to Ionia : he puts down the tyrants, and establishes 
democracies i^\i. 43). Artaphernes having already established a federal 
system among the cities, so that their rlisputes should be amicably settled, 
he measured out their territories, and arranged tribute on the basis of that 
which they had paid before the revolt ; an arrangement which endured 
( vi, 42). 

Such being the facts recorded by Herodotus, let us ne.vt see what is the 
extant numismatic evidence. There is a well-marked and homogeneous 
set of coins in eloctrum, evidently contemporary one with another, and 
struck on the coast of Asia Minor about n.c. 500. Some of them are of 
certain, or almost certain, attribution ; others are of (piite uncertain mint. 
The reverse of all is uniform : an incuse sipiare divided into four s(|uares. 
The Weight is also uniform: they are staters of the Milesian .standard. 
Weighing from 216 to 213 grain-;, grammes 13'9S to 14’0 l). The (.hverse 
types are as follows : — - 

1. Sphinx seated to r. : in front, bunch of grapes i Pl. VII. 1). 

2. Forepart of bull r., looking back ' Pi. VII. 2). 

3. Eagle to 1. looking back, standing on hare i PI. VII, 3). 

4. Eagle to 1. looking back ; in front a dolphin. 

5. Forepart of winged boar to r. 'PI. Vll. 4). 

6. Forepart of winged horse to 1. ; above, leaf-pattern ( PI. VII. 5). 

7. Horse galloping to 1. ; beneath, leaf fPl. VII. 6). 

8. Sow walking to r. iPl. VII. 7 '. 

9. Cock to r. ; above, ])almette (PI. VII. 10). 

The similarity <4 these coins one to another in fabric and art, in weight, 
and even in cohjur had long ago struck numismatists. In 1890 M. J. P. Six 
maintained that they were all issueil from the mint of Chios.^ M. Babelon 
did not accept this view ; but he held that the coins, in view of their identical 
fabric, must have been issued either from a single mint, or by a group (jf 
closely allied cities. 

As to their date tlu* authoi-ities differ rathei- widely. M. Six thinks of 
the enil ot the fifth century; M. Babelon gives them to line epiHjue assez 


- It does not seem necessary to "ivc a detailed 
li-t of examples: such a list will he lound m 
ISaliiloii, Tridh', ii. 1, jip. 191-8 ; Head. C',//. 
/iJiim. p[>. 7-8 ; .Six, Ntim. L'hrujinJe, ISSO, 


pp. •215-'218. 

■' 1,’jiron. 1890, ]t. 215. 

■' Traitt 'ht Moan. cjr. ct rom. ii. 1, 198. 
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avanct'c dans le cinquieiiit.' sieclo Tht-se views seem te lae impossiLle. 
The art, though fine, is distinctly archaic, and after l!.C. 490 there were no 
issues of eleetruni staters in Asia, e.xcept at the privileged mints of f'yzicus, 
Phocaea, Lamiisacus, and Hytilene, 

Hr, Head’s view of date is much nearer the mark. A.s early as 1887 ' 
he accepted for the coins of this class the date uf the beginning of the fifth 
Century B.C. In 1892 he ob.served ® that they jtrobably began to be struck 
before B.C. .500. 

If we accept, as I think we must, the view that this group of coins was 
issued on the Lmiaii C(jast about B.C. 500 by a group of allied cities, that is 
tantamount to saying that they ai‘e the money ot the Ionian Revolt. It i*- 
strange that numismatists should have missed .so obvious a corollary. The 
staters are of fairly uniform weight and composition, containing some 80 per 
cent, of gold and 70 per cent, of silver." They are tints, if we reckon tlic 
proportionate value of gold to silver as 18 to 1. ei|uiv;,l<-nt to 7S grains 5 05 
gj'ammesi of gold, (jr 1012 grains (G.5'6-5 grammes; of silver. 

It is well kno'vn that the early electriim coins of Asia differ in a marked 
degree in weight and in composition. T’ho proportion of gold contained in 
them may be anything between one tenth and two thirds or more. How 
they can have e.xchangod again.st one another under these circumstances has 
long been a puzzle to numi.smatist.s. Thi.s foct makes it tlie more remarkable 
t() find a .series like the present more carefully regulated and more e.vact in 
value. Nothing could be more characteristic of a developed civilization and 
art. It is to be (observed that their intrinsic value would be about 18 
Persian silver shekels or 20 iMilesian silver drachms. And as the daric was 
equivalent to 20 Persian shekels, these electrum coins would be of two 
thirds of the value of the daric and contain like it 20 of the local silver 
drachms. Howes’er, this whole matter is obscure : wo have rea.son to think 
that the earl}' electrum of Ionia often circulate<l at a valuation higher than 
its composition would warrant. 

At a somewhat later time, as we learn from the H/udw.f.sis of Xenophon, 
a daric or a Cyzicene stater per month was the orrlinary pay of a meicenarv 
soldier. He tells us that when the Greek mercenaiies of Cyrus learned 
that they were to march against the Great King, they demanded higher pay ; 
and Cyrus promised them a daric <and a half a month, in the place of a daric, 
which they had so far received.® Later these Greek soldiers wore offered, by 
Timasion, a Cyzicene stater a month:* an<l Seuthes the Thracian made a 
similar offer.^“ This being the case, it seems not unreasonable to think that 
the coins which we are considering, of somewhat lower value than tiie daric 
and the Cyzicene, represent each a month’s jjay of a mercenary. No doubt 


'■ A'/o/i CA,'(/n. 1887, p. 281. 

Cat. lunui', Introduction, 2’. 

x.xv. 

Six, Num. CJiron. 1890, p. 218 : tlie 
variation is really t'lom 40 to 20 2 'er cent, of 


gold. 

'■ Anab. i. :3, 21. 
V. 6, 2.3. 
vii. 3, 10. 
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the sailors and soldiers of the Ionian fleet were in the main not mercenaries, 
but citizens. Yet the poorer would require pay. 

The issue of an uniform coinagfe b\' a set of allied cities is in later 
Ureece an ordinary phenomenon. There is the set of coins struck by Rh(.)des, 
Samos, Ephesus, and other cities of the Ionian coast aftei- the victory of 
C’onon at Cnidus, and the expulsion of Spartan governors in 304. In that case 
the type of re^ erse is the same, young Heracles strangling the snakes ; and 
the inscription ZYN {crvvfia-xia) records the alliance. Later we have the 
coinage of the Achaean League, of the Lycian Leagiie, and other confederacies. 
The earlie.st issue of the kind took place among the Greek cities of Southern 
Italy about the middle of the sixth century : each of the cities retaining 
its own types, while the fabric of the incuse reverse (obverse t 3 qje reversed) 
is identical in all, as is the monetary standard. Xumismatists are agreed 
that the appearance of this uniform coinage ju'oves some kind of alliance to 
have existed among the Greek cities; but the nature of it is doubtful. I 
think that those who suppose it to prove the e.xisti-nce of some sort of 
P^'thagorean brotherhood through emt Magna Graecia go beyr.>nd the evidence ; 
for wo do n(.)t kncjw that the infl\ience of Pvthagoi'as had much effect on 
politics. It is clear, however, that this Italian coinage might serve as a pre- 
cedent to the Ionian cities. In the case of these latter we have more 
definite proof not merclv of a confederation of cities, but even of a federal 
unity. For Herodotus represents the en\'oys sent b\' the L.)nians to stir up a 
revolt in Ctqirus as saving 'H/4€a? aTreTre/ji^Ire to kolvov rSiv ’Iwvaiv: and this 
word KOLVOV implies a clo.se union. 

The assignment of the coins above mentioned to particular cities 
involves some difficulty. No. 1 bears the ordinary type of Chios, the sphinx, 
and was almost certainly struck in that city. This coin is No. 334 in the 
list of M. Babelon.il When we compare it with other electrum stater.s of 
Chios we find that it is later than some of them and earlier than others ; 
the earlier being of the same monetary standard. That is to say, it is a 
member of a continuous series of coins, and no exceptional piece. In this 
respect it differs, as we shall .see. from the rest of the coins of the set : and 
it is at once suggested to us, that it is Chios which is the true oidginator 
of the whole coinage, other cities merely falling into line, and adopting the 
Chian standard. This completely accords with the position taken by the 
Chians among the allies : they furnished the large.st contingent of the fleet, 
and were the last to flj' at Lade. In the sixth centurv Chios was very 


Troife, ii. 1, p. IIU. The coin K said to 
1 m‘ at S. Pt'tei sbuiy. and is publislu-d by M. 
Six, Ntii/i. Chru/i. 1890. ]>. 216, Xo. 2 bis. 
I OWL a cast to the kindne*-" ot Dr. Imhoof, 
It by mistake that I iiiserte<l in tlie plate 
which accoHipaiiiPs my jiapei in tlie 
of the Britif^h AeudeuLn ^ somewhat moreaiehaic 
coin ot Chios. In fact some of the aidiaic 


coinsofthat island havp been usually connected 
witli the series wliiidi we aie now considering. 
It seems better to i;ive them to the middle of 
the Mxth feiitnry, and to supjiose a break in 
tim«' hctwieii them and thf coin in our plate, 
whifh Is tiilly developeil though somewhat 
unusual archaic st'vle. 
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flourishing; and the works of the Chian sculptors Archermus and his sons 
had influence far and wide. 

Indeed, some numismatists might even be disposed, in view of the great 
uniformity of the coins, to give them, as did 11. Six, all to the mint of 
Chios; to hold that Chios became the banker of the League, and struck 
money for the various cities with their own types. This is possible, but 
improbable : it is far more likely that each city issued its own coins. To 
take the nearest parallel, we do not suppose that the early incuse coins of 
South Italy were issued at a single mint ; but their fabric is even more 
notably uniform than is the case in Ionia. 

No. 2 is almost certainly Samian. The half bull is the ordinary type of 
Samos in later times : the reversion of the head is according to the fashion 
of art at the time. 

No. 3 is probably of Abydos, the type of which city is an eagle. No. L 
may also be of Abydos ; but the eagle standing on a dolphin is the ordinary 
type of the Pontic city of Sinope, a c(jlony of Miletus, which may have 
followed the fortunes of the parent city. Ab^alos joined the Ionian League 
but was soon reduced by Daurises. 

No. 0 bears the type of Clazomenae, which city was also reconquereil by 
the Persians before the battle of Lade. 

No. (i is certainly of Lampsacus. It Is of different standard from the 
other electrum coins of Lampsacus.^- which are of Phocaean weight, and was 
evidently struck on a special occasion. M. Babelon observes that it ‘ permet 
d’atiirmer ([ue Lampsacjue conclnt, a un moment dmine. avec Chios et sans 
doute, d’autres villes, un traite d’alliance monetaire.’ It is strange that, 
having gone so far, i\I. Babelon should not have thought tif the Ionian 
Revolt; doubtless he would have done so but lor his o])inion of the late date 
of the coins. 

No. 7 may be of Cyme in Aeolis, the usual type of which city is in later 
times the forepart of a hor.se. Cyme and Lamp.saeus both joined the Ionian 
Revolt at first. 

No. .S is sometimes attributed to Methymna in Lesbos. This attribution 
is, however, very doubtful, as the early type of the city is a boar not a sow ; 
and in relation to mythology the distinction of gender is important. 

No. !> is given, with more reason, to Hardanus. Dardanus was one ot 
the cities reduced by Daurise.s. Pollux fix. 84 )state.s that the monetary t\pe 
of Dardanus was the cock; and this statement is borne out by the coins ot 
the city. 

It thus appears that all the coins of the series vvhich we are con-'ideruig 
are attributed either with certainty, or at least with some degret.' of probability, 
to cities which joined the revolt. But it is noteworthy that several ot these 
cities were reconquered by thi' Persians some time before the battle ot Lade ; 
the monetary convention then must have been formed ipiite early. And the 
notable phrase in which Herodotus speaks of the lonians at the beginning ot 


Babelon, Tfniti', ii. 1, p 187. 
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the revolt, as to koiv'ov tmv luivai’, suggests tliat there was formed from the 
first a regular federation ; the alliance was not a mere collection of detached 
cities, but a deliberate attempt to create an Ionian nationality. It was in 
some senses an anticipation of the League of Delos. That no electrum coins 
have yet made their appearance which we can attribute to iMiletus, Priene, 
Teos, or Mytilene may of course he inerelv' an accident ; we must be on the 
lookout for them. 

Let us consider the place in monetary history of the coins of the 
League. In the seventh, or perhaps even in the eighth centurv n r., the 
cities ot Ionia and the Lydians began the Issue of electrum coins, the earliest 
coins known to us, which circulated in ahundance on the coast of Asia. 
Such coins were, however, probably not issued in Europe, where the earliest 
coins were ot silver. In the middle of the si.vth century King Croesus of 
Lydia made a deliberate attempt to substitute for the coinages of electrum 
a roval money of gold, the stater weighing about 1-20 grains (817 grammes). 

hether Croesus made any attempt to close the Ionian mints of electrum 
we cannot be sure. But when Cyrus eoniiiicred Croesus, and the Persian 
rule came down to the sea, the Persian King deliberately adopted and 
continued the policy of Croesus in regard to gold coin. The Croesean gold 
stater was succeeded by the gold daric, of nearly the same weight, 130 grains, 
8'42 grammes. Whatever may have been the action of Croesus, it is clear 
that the Persian kings claimed a monopoly in the issue of gold. The mints 
<jf Ionia were allowed to coin in silver, hut the coinage in electrum was 
brought to an end. Among the e.xtant money in electrum, there is none 
which we can satisfactorily assign to the period B.c. 5oh-o00. Thus the 
revival of an electrum coinage was an act of rebellion in itself a claim to be 
iiidejiendent of Persia. 

The Ionian coinage was in a manner continued after tlie suppression 
of the revolt. The well known and beautiiul series of the elcctnim staters 
of Cyzieus begins just at the time when the Ionian coinage ceases, and goes 
on to the middle of tlm fourth century. The Cvziceiie staters do not follow 
the 3Iilesiaii standard, nor do they stand <]Uite alone. Laiiipsacus, Mytilene, 
Phocaea all issue electrum staters or hectae on certain occasions. But the 
position of Cyziens in coinage is unipie. This may be to some extent 
explained by the fact that Cyzieus alone fimoug the revolted cities came back 
to I ersiaii rule without resistance and without punishment. Generally 
speaking, the Ionian cities were treated with clemency, an exception being 
made in the case ot Miletus. Indeed the Persians treated them with far 
more leniencv than they would have shewn to one another in ease of capture, 
and the coinage of Cyzicus may be regarded as at first a general Ionian 
currency, and later as a coinage specially favoured and protected by Athens, 
especialh for the commerce ot the L.iixinc.^” The King of Persia jealously 
guarded for himselt the issue of gold coin; and the Athenians put down 
so fai as they could the issue ol .silver moue\’ hv the cities belonging to 


“ Demo.sthi nes, Aijaiii'it Fhonnin, p, 914, 
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their Empire. But the electriim mone\' of Cyzicns heem.s tu have been 
tolerated both by Persia and Athens. 

I have as yet spoken only of the electriiin staters of the Ionian cities. 
These constituted the main i.ssues, a fact which would fit in well wit, h my 
conjecture that eaclt stater represents a month’s pay of a sailor (tr a marine. 
Fractions in electrum are published by M. Babelon as belonging to this 
series ; at Chios twelfths ; at Cyme \ twelfths and twenty-fourths wdth a 
horse’s head for tj’pe ; at Abydos, forty-eighths. In my opinion these coins are 
of earlier date ; and do not belong. But I think we are able to identity 
certain silver coins as having been .struck as fractions of the staters. 

The most distinctive of these are certain coins of LAMPSACTTS. 

Forepart of winged horse = Incuse square. 

Wt. I03-I0.5 grains ((kOT-fi-SO grammes) tPl. VII. 8;. 

19-20 „ (I-23-I-29 ) (PL VII. If). 

Br. T/n.s. C.d. J/y.s/o, p. 78. PI. XVIII. 4-b. 

These coins are given in the catalogue to r..c. 500, and their fine care- 
ful archaic style well suits that period. But a noteworthy fact is that they 
follow the Milesian standard, ot which they are didrachms, and probably 
diobols respectively, thus representing the tenth and the si.vtietli (or fiftieth) 
of the electrum stater. 

The Milesian standard of weight is usually confined to Southern Ionia, 
to Samos, Ephesus, Rhodes, etc. This standard is not used for other coins of 
Lanip.sacus, nor by other cities of the Proponti.s There i.^ only one period at 
which such coins wore likely to be issued, and that is the time of the Ionian 
Revolt, when the Milesian standard was for a time accepted as national. 
Closely similar to these are coins of ERYTHRAE. Didrachms, and tetrobols. 

Horseman on horse cantering to /•. = Incu.se square. 

M’t. 108-9 grains tT-T'OG grammes) (PL VII. 9 . 

30 ,. (2-3.3 „ ) (PL VII. 12,1. 

Br. J/a.s. Cot. lonin, p. 118. PL XV. I. 

CLAZOilENAE. Didrachms, drachms, and diobols. 

Forepart of winged boar Hying to r, = Incuse square. 

\Vt. 104-108 grains ((v73-7 grammes) (PL VII. 14). 

41-51 .. (2-05-3:l0 ., ) (PL VII. 13). 

15-18 „ (-Ol-l lO ,. 1 (PL VII. 15 '. 

Ibid. p. 17. PL VI. 1-3. 

These coins are in style and fabric identical with the above-cited coins 
of Lamp-iacus. The incuse of the reverse at first sight looks somewhat early. 
But the types are careful and highly finished The editors of the British 
IMuseum catalogues give them to the time n.c. 500-480, and it can scarcelv 
be duubteil that this is right. The .art is just like that of the Ionian staters. 
Erythrae after B.c. 490 goes over to the Persian monetary standard, 
Clazomenae either ceases to coin, or strikes small divisions of Attic weight. 


Traitty ii. 1, pp. 190-S. 
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I have already observed that probably 20 silver drachms went to the stater of 
electrum. 

A little searching brings to light other silver coins which seem to belong 
to the same time : — 

MILETUS Tetrobols and diobols. 

Lion to r. = Star in incuse. 

\Vt. 31-32 grains f2 0-2‘()7 grammes) (PI. VII. 1(1). 

Forepart of lion with head turned back = Star in incuse. 

\Vt. 1(1-19 grains (103-1'23 grammes) (PI. VII. 18). 

Mr. Head gives these coins to the period after E.C. 478. But the larger 
denomination corresponds in weight (roughly) with the coin of Erythrae : the 
smaller denomination with the coins of Clazomenae. And as Miletus was 
utterlv destroved in 494, and the surviving inhabitants carried away to the 
mouth of the Tigris, it is probable that the coinage then ceased, and indeed 
was not renewed until the break-up of Athenian domination at the end ot 
the fifth century.^" The coins of other cities, such as Ephesus, which 
ordinarily used the Milesian standard, are not easily dated with e.vactness. 

CHIOS. Tetrobols. 

It may have been on this occasion that Chios issued the series ot 
silver coins having on the obverse a sphin.x and an amphora, and on the 
reverse an incuse square quartered, which have the weight of 30-40 grains 
(2'33-2'60 grammes) (PI. VII. 19). Br. d/«s. Co.t, louiu p. 329. PI. XXXII. 5. 
For the other coins of these types, belonging to the middle of the fifth 
century are of a much heavier standard, 50—50 grains (3'24-3'(12 grammes). 

Such are the coins of electrum and of silver which I have up to the 
present been able to connect with the Ionian Revolt. The search may 
perhaps be carried further. In any case the establishment of fixed dates for 
coins at so many cities must needs help us considerably in the arrange- 
ment of the monetary issues of those cities in chronological order. Fixed 
dates are the first necessity of the historically minded numismatist, 

A certain amount of objective light is thrown back on the character of 
the Revolt. Herodotu.s, carried on by his dramatic genius, is naturally 
disposed to exaggerate the part taken in the history of the Revolt by 
interesting personalities. Nothing could be more impersonal than the coins. 
They bear no names of leaders, nor even of cities : they belong primarily to 
the Koivov TO)v 'iwvwv ; and they suggest that had the revolt succeeded, other 
things than coins would have been held in common by the cities, perhaps 
even a powerful state might have arisen. Indeed we have in Herodotus 
a hint that, though the attempt failed, it j-et had some result in counter- 
acting the excessive .autonomy of the cities of Ionia. He records with 
surprise the leniency of the Persian victors, who, in place of selling the 
people as slaves, delivered them from their tyrants, established something 


Br. Muii. Cat. Lmvi, ])p. 185-6. PI. xxi. r find of coins in Kgypt, of which few are later 
4-3. than about ill. 500. Nma. Chron. 1890, 
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like a federal arrangement among themd^ and put upon them no heavier 
tribute than they had borne before the revolt. It may be that thi.s leniency 
was a piece of Persian policy, in view of the contemplated invasion of 
Hellas. If so. it was very successful ; for a great part of the fleet of Xerxes 
at Salamis consisted of Ionian ships : and .some of them were zealous in the 
Persian service. Xerxes is said to have treated the accu.sation of trea'-on 
brought by the Phoenicians against the louians as a vile calumny. It is 
quite in accord with this that an international or inter-civic coinage in 
electrum by Cyzicus was allowed by the Satrap of Dascylium. If at most 
cities of the Ionian coast silver coinage is rare in the fifth century, the fault 
lies not in Persian oppression, but in the jealousy of the Athenians, who 
wherever they were able stopped native issues of coins to the profit of their 
own silver owls-, abundant materials for which were furnished by Thrace and 
Laurium. 

Thucydides^"-* tells us that it was at the .special and earnest lequest 
of the lonians that the Athenians, setting aside the hegemony of Pausanias, 
founded the Delian League, which may thus in a sense be considered the 
outcome of the Ionian Revolt, ju.st as the coinage of the Cyzicene staters 
may be regarded as the outetune of the money of the revolt. That the 
Ionian cities so readily transferred their loyalty, first to Persia, and then to 
Athens, may be explained by the fact that in each of the cities there was a 
iledizing party and an Atticizing party, which gained ])ower in turn accord- 
ingly as the star of Persia or of Athens was in the ascendant. But after the 
crushing defeat of Lade, the hope of founding an Ionian commonwealth was 
extinct. Perhaps we may regard the alliance proved by coins to ha\e 
existed between Rhodes, Ephesus, Samos, Cnidus, lasus, and other cities 
after the victory of Conon at Cnidus in fl94 B.c. as a short-lived attempt to 
galvanize the corpse. 

The Ionian Revolt seems to have left some trace of its influence on the 
coinage of Cyprus. Evelthon, king of Salamis in that island, had a long- 
reign of some thirty-five years from B.C. -500 to o2o. He issued an extensive 
coinage, in the early part of his reign with flat reverse, in the later part of 
his reign with a type on the reverse : — 

Obr. Ram lying down ; the name of the king in Cypriote characters. 

Rev. Ankh, or crux ansata, with various letters and le.sscr devices. 

Mr. Hill, however, in his admirable catalogue of coins of Cyprus,-" adopt-, 
and enforces the view before advocated by IM. Six'-^ that many of the coins 
which bear the name of Evelthon were really minted by his successor>. And 
in view of their style and fabric, this view seems to me almost beyond doubt. 
Among the coins which bear the name of Evelthon, and the crux ansata as 
reverse type, some have within thi' circle of the crux ansata the Cypriote 
sign which stands for K Y : and of these .some date from the time of E\elih ci. 


Hdt. vi. 42. <Tvv67)Kas avTo7(ri rovs i. 95, 

Ict'pas TivdyKacre TroitecrBai, 'iva Swirt^iKOi Cal. Cypiifs, p. Ixxxviii. 

/cot fx^ d\\i}\ovs <p€poi4i' T€ Kal dyoteu. lit cac Xamism. 18S3, \k 265. 
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>oino ure of the later clas^ (PI. VII. 17).-- KY- I’eecke observed, probably 
^taud' for K.V 7 rpLaiv, and we may regard it as marking the mone\ as 
belonging to the whole island, not to Salamis alone. II hen KY appears on 
the coins struck bv Evelthon himselt, it may .signify that he wa.s. under the 
king of Egypt, the ruler of the whole island.-^ So, when it appears on the 
later money, it would seem to belong' to a time when all the island was 
united fir some purpose. Precisely such an union was produced when the 
Ionian emissaries visited t’yprus, to stir it to revolt. The king of Salamis. 
Gorgus, held out for the Persian King, and was depo.sed ; but his brother 
Oiiesilus succeeded in uniting against the Persians all the cities ot Cyprus 
except Amathus. Thus when we find on the coins ot the successors of 
Evelthon the sign K Y, while we agree with Hr. Hill in as.signing them to the 
very beginning of the .sixth century, we may be disposed to regard them as 
belonging not to the reign of Gorgus, but to the time of the usurpation of 
Onesilus and hi.s anti -Persian campaign. Gnesilus was soon defeated and 
slain, but the leader of an army is always likely to issue coins for the 
expense* of a campaign. 

IVith the death of Onesilii.s the Cyprian attempt at independence came 
to an end. But the idea was from time to time revived. When we find the 
.signs BA and KY on the fifth-century coins of a certain Evanthos,-* a king 
of hialaiius unnientioned by the historians, and known only from coins, we may 
susiiect that the.se letters stand for ySao-iXeai'; Kvirplcov, and that this unknown 
ruler aUo struck a blow for Cyiu'ian independence. An alternative view is, 
however, .suggested by Hr. Hill. Evanthes may have been the Phoenician 
ad\'enturer, who according to Isocrattxs ' worked hi.s way into power at 
.Salamis, expelling the Greek king (name not mentioned;, barbarizing the 
vhole island, and bringing it into subjection to the Great King.-’’ Evanthes 
sounds like a Greek name ; but it may be only a Greek version of a .Semitic 
name, just as Simeon became in Greek .Sinmn and Joshua Jason. Between 
these po.ssibilities we can scarcely decide. Later, in the fourth century, the 
great Evagoras maintained hi.s independence with succes.s. 

It is extremely satisfactory tr> find that our study of the coins of the 
time Ilf the Ionian Re\olt does not usually suggest for those coins dates other 
than those accepted in the best numismatic works, and especially those laid 
down bv the authors of the British Iliiseum Catalogues. It .seems that our 
dating of Grec.'k coins has reached a high degree of accuracy; and we may 
now even in some cases use the numi.smatic dates for supplementing or 
correcting the statements of ancient histoiians. 

P. G.vruxek. 


may peihaps be X Y- 

Isocrate-^. Of. Hill, Caf. 

Cffprti'^, xcvii. 


-- €>//>/ 4S-gO. 

S'’ P>ab:;loii, T/inU, p. 536. 
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CORPUS IXSCRIPTIOXUM XEO-PHRYGIARLUM 

A COMPLETE collection of the known Phrygian inscriptions belonging 
to the Roman Imperial period was published by Professor [Sir] W. M. Ramsay 
in vol. viii. of the Jahre^h. d. Ot'd. Arch. InA. (1905), pp. 79-120. On that 
occasion Professor Ramsay reprinted all the Phrygian texts which he had 
already collected in Kuhnx Zeitschrift f'lr Aprachf. xxviii. pp. dSl tf.. 

and added nineteen new inscriptions. The discovery in 190S and 1910 of a 
scoi'e of fresh inscriptions, many of considerable interest, affords a suitable 
opportunity to revise the text of the older series. In a large majority of 
cases, the new discoveries confirm Professor Ramsay's interpretations. In 
some cases they suggest or impose modifications. An account of other 
literature on the subject will be found in Ramsay's later paper. As I shall 
have occasion to refer constantly to Ramsay’s papers in Kahns Ziifsrhrlff 
and the Jahrcsh. d. Oesf. Arch. last., it will be convenient to call those 
papers Rfol and RCyi respectively.^ Professor Ramsay's numbering does 
not correspond exactly with the number of Phrygian texts published, becau'C 
his earlier collection contains a few Greek inscriptions. But it seems better 
to retain his numbers; it is to be understood that Xo.s. I. to XLVIII. are the 
older .series, and Xos. XLIX.-I.X'\'II. the new inscri])tion'. Whether or 
not the reprinting of the older texts is justified by the small amount of 
change we shall have to introduce in Prof Ramsay s divisions and interpre- 
tations, it. will be convenient for philologi.sts to have them all in a single 
pa]ii-r. Ramsay's inscriptions will be reprinted in minuscule letters only . 
for the epigraphic copies, the reader is referred to R(i'j and R(7> ) res})ectively. 
Exact epigraphic copies are given in the case of X’^os. XLIX.-LXVIII. 
X,.. XXXVI. was re-copied by us in 1910 * ' : we were able to improve on Prof 
Ramsay 's copy of 190.5, and a fresh epigraphic copy is given below. A new 
copy of XLVI. is also given. 

It has not been considered necessary in every case to mention expressly the 
rejected \ iews of former writer.s. Investigation in this subject has had to 
grojie in the dark, and the material is still far from sutficieiit to give 
certainty. While the new inscriptions throw light on many obscure places 
in tile older ones, they themselves raise new problems which can be answered 

' used ineaniii^' sometimes ‘Kamsay’s earlier [laner,’ sometime.s ' Ramsay in hU earlier 

paper ' • and so R (t). 'a See below. 
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only by fui'ther <liscoyery. It pleasant to be able to continn some fnrmor 
explanations^'.,'/- Torji's anrl .Solmsen’s diyision of AINIKOC (Xo. XVIII.). 
which seemed almost too inoenions to be coiivincing.- I haye receiyed much 
help from Professor Ramsay, both in discus.sions while we were discovering 
and copying the new in.scriptions, and in criticism of this pajmr after it was 
written. I have to thank him in particular tor surrendering to me the 
privilege of making the new series piihliri To another friend. 

Mr. Fr.iser of Aberdeen University, I owe many helpful suggestions and 
criticisms. Pick, Solmsen, Kretschmer, and Torp have all been laid under 
contribution : I owe Profes.sor Torp especial thanks for sending me three 
inaccessible articles on the Phrygian language, which I have found very 
useful. 

To keep this paper within reasonable limits of space, it seems better to 
assume in the reader a knowledge of Profe.ssor Ramsay’s two articles than 
to quote extensively from them. The results attained in the following pages 
would have been impossible without Ramsay s exhaustive and successful 
treatment of the subject. The following notes do not pretend to be philo- 
logical : the writer expects and invites criticism from comparative philologists. 
It is only by candid interchange of criticism from the philological and the 
historical points of view that a final solution of many of the problems raised 
here can be attained. 

Seven of the new inscriptions were found bv the writer in the course of a 
journey in .Southern Galatia and Eastern Asia in the summer of lOOS.'"' I 
was not at that time acquainted with the literature on the subject, and, as 
several of the texts were fragmentary and difficult, I decided not to publish 
them until some traveller should have had the opportunity of revising them 
in the light of a fuller knowledge of the known formulae. That opportunity 
was given me during further exploration in the .same region, partly in 
company with .Sir W. M. Ramsay, partly alone, in the spring and summer of 
1010. I was able to revise all the texts found in 100>^ fwith the exception of 
Xo. LV., which had been broken, and of which I saw onlva fraeiueiit of the 
last linej. Xos. LIV., LVI., and LVIII. were re-copied by Professor Ramsay 
and myself in company, and also the difficult text of.Sinanli ('X"o. XXXVI. in 
Ramsay's collection j. X’os. LXI. and LXIII. were revised by myself. While 
travelling alone, I also found Xos. LXII. and LX\'., and the authority for the 
text of those two inscriptions fof which Xo. LXII. is excellently preserved, 
and offers no <lifficultiesj rests on my IfilO copy alone. X"o. LXVI. was 
copied by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson in l.SD.S and is now frr the first time claimed 
as Phrygian. Xo. LX^ II. was copied by Protessor Callander : it is identical 
with Xo. XLI. in Ramsays collection, copii-il by Mr. Hogarth. Professor 
Callander adds a few letters, and give.s us a highly interesting text. 

The attempt to inteiqiret the.se te.xts must be founded mainly on a study 
ot the Greek formulae used by the neighbours and friends of the dedicators. 
It IS natural to suppose that the ideas e.xpressed faccording to the taste or 

- Set’ Oil No. XVIII. 3 De'iCnlietl I-riefiy in KIuk 1910, pp. 232-242. 
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(xlucation of the dedicator) in Greek or in Phrygian, were roughly the same. 
It was by comparison with the prevailing Greek formulae against violation of the 
tomb that Schmidt, and especially Professor Ramsay, found their way to a true 
explanation of the common Phrygian formulae, and laid the basis fora scientific 
study of the language. We shall not err if we proceed a little further along 
the same road — an exact correspondence in detail cannot of course be looked 
for. As Greek education spread among the towns and villages of Eastern 
Phrygia (at first radiating in some degree from the centres of Seleucid and 
Roman Government, and later implanted firmly by the broadcast e.xten.sion of 
Christianity)'* it gradually killed out the use of the native language ; but the 
two idioms existed for a long time side by side,'* and it is to this period that 
the Xeo-Phiygian texts belong. The vast majority of these texts are in the 
form of a curse on the violator of the tomb, appended to an epitaph written in 
Greek. In a few cases the epitaph is written in Phrygian, and one of these 
Phrygian epitaphs has a curse in Greek appended to it. Three dedications to 
deities, two in Phrygian and the third possibly containing a Phrygian verb, 
form a separate class. 

The writers of the.se inscriptions must, therefore, have been acipiainted 
with both languages, and, whether the formula against violation was written 
in Greek or in Phrygian, it must have expres.sed the same general idea. This 
principle gives us the key to the interpretation of much that would otherwise 
be dark in the Xeo-Phrvgian inscriptions. After this method, based on a 
knowledge of the Greek Epigraphy of the district, and of the general historical 
conditions, has been applied, its results must be tested in the light of Com- 
parative Philology : but historical interpretation must come first. Much 
labour has been wasted by scholars who have searched the Neo-Phrygian 
inscriptions for affinities to other Indo-Germanic languages, unconscious of the 
conditions which a knowledge of Phrygian antiquities would have imposed on 
their work. 

Several causes contribute to complicate the task of interpretation. The 
great majority of the inscriptions have been copied by competent epigraphists, 
but a few important and unique formulae occur in texts for which the 
authority is unreliable. A large number of the inscriptions are fragmental v. 
Further di.scovery alone can clear up many questions which are tantalizingly 
near to solution. Orthography offers another stumbling-block. The ortho- 
graphy of the Greek inscriptions of Eastern Phrygia permits great latitude in 
the use of vowels, and wo must assume a corresponding or even greater 
latitude in the case of Phrygian, which had to use a foreign alphabet. But 
it is often impossible to decide whether a given variation is orthographic, or 
whether it is to be attributed to variety of dialect, or even to difference of 
inflexion. 

A further point requiring emjiha.sis in this connexion is the infliumce 


- On tlip date of this inoveineut. m-c to KaiiisayV writing's given then- 
Anderson lu >'>Uidu'6 in the . , . E. lloninn ’’ Sec lloll hi JLi nui-, I'JOS, [>p. 240 11. I’lel. 
PrO'WXfjs (Ramsay), p. 196, and the references Ramsay has always maintained tliib view. 
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exercised by Greek on the Phrygian idiom under the Roman Empire. As 
time went on, the Phrygian-speaking districts became islands in a Greek sea. 
This situation probably influenced the character of Phrygian in two ways. 
Aj In the first place, inanv Greek words were borrowed. Several such, c.i/, 
aopov and daXapei Cdative), have already been accepted as Greek, but it 
seems highly probable that the in.scriptions contain a much larger ailmixture 
of Greek than is generally recognised. For it must be noted that our ci'iiii- 
parative ignorance of the character of the everyday Greek spoken in the 
Central-Anatolian cities from the time of the Diadochi down to the early 
ceiiturie-- of the Roman Empire, must constantly compel us to leave open the 
ijuestion whether gi\en words were borrowed from the local Greek or belonged 
originally to the Phrygian language. And the problem is still further com- 
lilicated bv the fact that Phrygian fas is proved by the Old-Phrygian inscrip- 
tions as well as by tho.se of the Roman period; was closeh' akin to Greek. 
And Greek influenced not only vocabulary, but also inflexion, and even 
syntax.*' An exactly parallel process displays itself in Anatolian Greek at the 
present day. Anatolian Greek is full of Turkish words, generally with a 
Greek termination, and Turkish syntactical usages occur in many dialects 
alongside of Greek forms.' ii) Secondly, apart from orthographic variation, a 
further cause may have tended to diver^^ity in the language of the inscrip- 
tion.s. Classification according to localitv brings out certain broad differences 
in vocabulary and style, and suggests that the gradaally-accomp)li.shed isola- 
tion of the Phrygian districts from each other tended to set up dialectic 
differences. The three examples of the highly intere.sting form aBSuKerop all 
occur within a ciunpiaratively restiicted area on the west of the Phrygian- 
speaking country. The formula yeypeifievav eyeBovr to? ovrav has been 
founil only in a patch (jf Plirygian territory on the Xorth-East.'*^' When the 
materials are richer than at present, a classification of the inscriptions accord- 
ing to locality may yielil interesting results. In this respect also, we have a 
close parallel in the case of muderti Anatolian Greek. The isolation of the 
Greek villages amid a Turkish-speaking population has brought it about that 
the people of villages only a tew miles apart hardly understand each other, 
and use only Turkish as the language of inter-communication. The total 
area over which Xeo-Phrygiaii texts are found is not wide ; but the parallel 
of modern Cappadocia makes it clear that we must allow for much local 
differentiation. 

The existence ef ever sixty inscriptions, of which no two are exactly 
alike, and all of which exhibit intelligent syntactical variations, is sufficient 
jiroof that Phrygian was not a moribund language surx iving in a few fixed 
tormulae, but was the everyday language of the uneducated classes at the 
period to which th(‘ texts belong. This fact has been emphasised bv Prof. 
Ramsay 'Rf"/); ]). 84^: ami Professor Roll has shown more recentlv that 
Phrygian was spoken till the fifth or sixth century A.D. (J[irmes, 1908, 


'' Spp or (T^aovv TOP Kvovixai ei. X". II. 

~ See Mr Dawkui'-, J.H,S. 1910. 109 If. aiifl pp. 207 If. 


See LXIII. 
See Xo. XXXII. 
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p. 248;. The native languages in the Roman world maintained the-m^rh rs 
alongside of Greek and Latin until ChiLtianitv, with its insistence uii the 
CuUurxpr(ifli>‘ii, had penetrated into every nook and corner of the Empire. 
The inscriptions in this paper belong to the first three centuries of our era: 
one canmjt feel certain that any of them are later than the end oi the 
third century, but some few may be as early a.s the first i'c. 7 . XXXI.. 
XLVIII.). 

I. Tdret? ireifjLrjaev tov 'A-Ttitovv tov eavTf)^ dv]Spa eVt ^coaa kul ra 

TeKva Xnp'i" eavrtjv \ Ttk TavTtj OaXapeiv Kaic'ov TroaTroLijaei, 

KaTrjpapievo<; ijra) [ anro? Kal rd reKva avrov kul etc reicvcov reKva. 

'rhis inscription, evidently composed by a Phrygian who had learnt 
Greek, is reprinted here, because reference must be made below to .some of 
its jieculiarities. 

II. ' Xvr'nraTpo^; Kal Ba'/Son? Uaaiaivo'i Aeoi'T[tw] ] dBe\(f)ip Icicp kul 

W(j)La yvvaiKL avrov, Kal 7]a[p,]i'/3;po9 

(<i) to 9 ra piavKaL KaKOvv aSSaKer, ri erir\T'\eTiKp,evo<; ecrov. 

VK€ aKoXa oovirerov ova. 

(<() means; ‘ Who to this tomb harm does, let ihim; be accursed.’ 

The forms ra and a-a are found in this 2 tosR'ion, c.p. A'c. XXL 
is .shown below Ion X'o. XLIV.; to be the definite article. Torp - has 
detected the nominative masculine of ra in Nos. VI. and XXV. ( to ?;, where 
it i.s an anaphoric ju'onoun. The combination aepLow rov Kvoupavei in 
Nos. X. and LXI. may be held to show that the same form was used as the 
definite article, but this is more probably a reflexion of Greek U'age. 
In the vast majority of cases, no article is in.serted between the Phrygian 
demonstrative pronoun and the sub.stantive. I ha\e punctuated after 
aBSaKer, because comparison with XX VI. etc. shows that re is more likely to 
be the Phrygian word re or eri repeated in the apodosis than the Greek ri 
(see on No. LXVIL). We must allow for a large admixture of Greek in the-e 
texts, but it is better to exjfiain a form as Phrygian, wherever jiossible. 

No satisfying exjtlanation of (J>) has been offered. The.'e words are 
engraved on a lower jjart of the stone. (<i) ends naturally with eirov. and 
(b) probably forms a separate sentence. R(b; quotes Sayce's opinion tliat 
oovire means ‘tribesmen’ (from ova): but the resulting division is unin- 
telligible. If this is a separate sentence, we must look for a verb in it. ova 
must certainly be the word recurring in XXXIII., XXXVI., and XLVIII. and 
meaning ‘ tribe ' or ‘ village ’ (more jjrobably the latter, in view of the nati\'e 
organisation in Koipai).^ The form can be either nominative or dati\e 
(cf pLavKa in Nos. XVIII., XXVI., XXIX.;. As R(b) points out, VKe aKaXa 
jjrobably conveys the same sense as a/eaXav evKiv in XXX. (u/ce and evKiv can 
<piite well be equivalent; lor v = €v. cl. Karw anil KaKevv : and e = n'. 

Phriftf. Iiisi-]i. nii'< I'ofii. |L 10 . 

•' Sttolies ill the E. Jloiami rrorini-^‘i 
(lUiiiibiiy), pp. 305 ir. Tlipjst' Hints ol' i»upti]ation 


are describetl by the Grvek wtird" Kd-u-q, 
driixos. AVitli ova coiiipare Clrcek om. da, u-Sc. 
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cf. KaKiv and KaKi.) Probably XxaXa^ is a personal name in both cases 
(A/caA,a^ noiii., A/caXa gen.). A person might have a Greek and a Phrygian 
name ^see Jifb), p. Ill on Xo. IX.) and A^aXof may be the Phrygian name 
of Leontius.^" I take n/ce, like evKiv in XXX. and vKo?>av in X^ . to mean 
‘ tomb ' (see on XXX. below). 

There remains OOYlieTOY, in which I should recognise a verb, third 
sing, imperative active ; for the form compare eiTov, and Greek -eroo, etc. A 
verb in the imperative conveys an injunction, and the general sense becomes 
clear ' let the village take care of the tomb of Akalas ’ : or if the verb is 
intransitive ‘ let the tomb be given to the care of the village.” With the 
sense, compare TrapeOefirjv . . . rfj KiofjLrj in Xo. XL^ III., and the note there. 

HI. (o? VI aefxov Kvovfiavet /caKov a[S]Sa/reT 

IJi.^a[v\Ka\v , t]o 9 [yi fie Siov xe fe/reXto?] eri e- 

TCTreTiKfi- 

evoi eiTov. 

Pi("; considers that this inscription belongs to the second century or 
earlier. It seems clear that the formula used here is the one which occurs with 
slight variations in Xos. VI. and XXV. The fragmentary letters of line 2 
distribute themselves into iJL]a[y]Ka\^v t]o? [w fie hio<; . . . , assuming that 
there is ligature of NK in fiavxav, and that I of Sioi has e.scaped the 
copyist's notice. We can restore the rest of the line alter the pattern of X’l. 
and XXV., but there is no room here for the addition fie /c(e) Arm If the 
inscription is complete e.xcept for the gap marked in R (o), fiavxav is added 
asyndetically ; elsewhere it is joined to xvovfiavei by aivi (see on XVIII, ). 
Et; is repeated before ernr . . . : see on LXl II. For fiavxav (dat.j see on 
Xo. XLIX. 

IV. AidSoro? Ma/ce8or(«:d[9 o Koi Merar'jdpo? Xpiarup-yov iiroirjcrev 
Xeyp Ihia irevOepa- io<; vi aefiov [Kvovfiavi^ kukovv ahaxer aiv loi j OaXafiei, 
B>] ^e/reXcu[v TiTTeT]iKfi€vo'; eiTov (or possibly i^efie\\a) eri - - ). 

R (d) and {h ) makes aivtoi a single word. I take loi as dative inasc. of the 
demonstrative pronoun iov (cf. XV.y and regard atv as the shorter form by 
elision of the disjunctive particle (aivi). This resolves Solmsen’s difficulty 
{KvJnis ZcitscJirift. X.F. xiv. pp. (17 and (IKJ about the “double” form aivi 
and aivLoi. For atvL see on Xo. X\ III. hrf is probably an asseverative 
particle, as Kretschmer holds. OaXafiei is the Greek word 6d\afio<; (a 
sepulchral chamber ^^) with a Phrygian dative ending. A comparison with 
TavTjj OaKafieiv in Xo. I. might suggest that lot Oakap-ei is an impossible com- 
bination : for the (eminine dative termination of two other pronominal stems 
is known to be in -a {era and ra.ior -av (aavj. and loi is clearly masculine or 


'' It i-i al-su possible that vk€ and a/caAa aie 
tv. o words meaning a tomb <n part thereof. 


But the form aKukas in XXX. is dithcult to 
explain uii thU view. u See No. XXX. 
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neuter. But Tavrr) daXafieiv is evidently a false gender (emanating from a 
person who knew little Greek) given to a noun felt and declined as Phrygian 
on the analogy of Greek nouns like TroXet, etc."^- The Phrygian gender of 
OdXa/jiOi would naturally follow the Greek : cf. aopov in XXI. 

IV. (bis). AjaSij? Ka\j€(T\K€va\ae^v rotv (i)vy6voi<; 

lslidv\7j\ Kal ZtoTiKm- to(?) vt Kvo[vfiav€i .... 

A bad copy, by Seetzen, C.I.G. 3880. ION I in the copy is possibly a 
mistake for ICNI : cf. No. Y. 

Y. Aa ”I[/i]ei/o? a[vpi^ yXvKVTUTtp Z&)Tf[K]w </r> 

pLv'^p.rjt; '^dpiv «<; K€ aep,ov[y^ K(v)ovptvoi (^KaKovv) 
a[B^aKev, pe ^Jo/roXw eTiTeTiKpevo<; r)Tov- 

09 av Be KaKW^ [7r]w^o'e(f) reKva dco- 
pa ivTv[^OLTO. 

This inscription is from Hamilton’s copy. The above seems the most 
satisfactory way of restoring the Greek portion of the text. Aa occurs 
(Kretschmer, Einleitung, p. 351), and ’'I/revov (suggested by Prof. Ramsay) is 
the gen. sing, of the well-known name Elpav or 'Ipav (Kretschmer, ibid. 
p. 369). The letters A N P I , an attested form of A NAP I, are more likely to 
have given rise to Hamilton’s AMM than any other possible term of 
relationship. R(&) corrects the third line to ^o;aoXw[ 9 ] ti tetik . . . and 
it is true that there is no other certain instance of Sttav fo/xoXo) standing 
together without a connecting particle.*® The most remarkable point in 
this inscription is the use of K(v)ovptvo^ the genitive, instead of the usual 
dative form. The confusion between genitive and dative is common in 
Greek inscriptions of the period. Torp has tried to find a true bilinijv.iv in 
this inscription, but another explanation of Bims ^epeXai^ confirmed by a 
newly discovered text*®“ excludes the meaning he gives to the expression. 

YI. The key to the transcription of this inscription is No. XXY. 
(Hamilton’s copy). Each of those texts helps us to decipher the other. 
The fu-mula in both is practically identical. Compare also No. Ill, 

io]9 VI crepovv Kvovpave \^KaKov 
a^^eper a[t]i/oi'[/r] p\a]v\^Ka]v, 

T 09 VI pe fe/reXoj ke Beo<{ [«- f 
e] ETt TjTcrreTcx'pEvo'i €[ it ] ou . 

R(") marks the loss of three or four letters at the end of lines 1 and 3. 
On line 2, he notes that it is doubtful if a letter was lost at the end. 
Clearly kukov should be restored in line I : the stroke after € must 


Or possil)Iy through confusion with Greek to7s aiSoiois ruv anoKOTrwy. 

ea\afi.ri, a cavity, which is used meaning See on No. LXII. 

‘grave’ in Eur. Supp. 980 ; or with the See on No. LXII. 

9a\apai which Hesychiu.s explains as itt^Xoi 
H.S. — VOL. XXXI. 


N 
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(according to the epigraphic copj ) lie the upright bar of K. The correction 
of the second T in line 2 into I is certain; in the same line Rlo; reads 
a[i]noyii, with the note that the two upright strokes at the end represent 
either N or M. No. XXV. (aivifi) suggests that the letter should be M : 
aivovfjL fiavicav is for aivov fiavKav, with duplication of /i. ulvov alongside of 
aivi need cause no surprise : kukiv is used as well as KaKovv. It is likely 
that these are different attempts to write an identical Phrygian sound in 
Greek characters ; or we may have to allow for some dialectic variety, as in 
the case of the modern Greek dialects in A.sia Minor.’* It aivovv be the true 
form, it is capable of a simple explanation, aivi will be shown below to be 
compounded of ai ( = .sai Lat. si, Solmsen in Kuhns Znitxrhriff. X.F. xiv. 
p. b(i) and the particle vi. We can easily assume two forms vi and 
vow (viv s') corresponding to Greek vv and vvv. This inscription and XXV. 
show that i/t was used in apodosis as well as in protasis. With >; for e in the 
last line, compare Attli], LXII., etc. 

In line 4 of this inscription, and in Xo. XXV., Prof Torp reads a 
pronoun to?. In the present inscrijrtion Prof Ramsay prefers to restore 
[AY]T0C, understanfling that two letters have been lost at the end of 
line But Xo. XXV. supports Torp's view. We find a dative feminine ra in 
II. (o), which belongs to the same stem. 

R (b) indicates the loss of two letters between Seo? and ert. In this 
case, the restoration is very pnibably [/ve] : cf X"o. XXII. The epigraphic 
copy in R(nJ suggests the loss of more letters; the similarity of Xo. XXV. to 
this inscription suggests that [MEKATTi] should be read; the certain 
restoration [KAKON] in line 1 implies that there is room for four letters at 
the end <.if line 8. Prof Ramsay indicates the copy as uncertain; but 
coni])arlson with Xos. III. and XXV. is a safe guide in restoration. 

VII. £o? Vi aefjiov^v Kvovfiavi KaKa\y 

^eipav ahSaK ^]€V, 8eo9 /ce feg[eXa)? 

^aKeoi eipoia ri eT£TT[e- 
' TiKpeva eiTT\vov. 

It is hopeless to attem}it anything with this fragmentary te.xt. ahhaKeT 
becoming aSSa/cev before S is peculiar, and probably the restoration is wrong. 
a/ceoi eipoia Tt seems to be the correct division ; compare uKeoi Trete? Are in 
XII., on which a conjectural exjfianatioii of the e.xpression is given. But if 
this division is adopted, it must be remarked that ti can be either the 
particle connecting aiceoi and eipoi hxs in X'o. XX\ \) or the repeated 
Ti (or en) in apodosis (.see on LXVIL). A possible alternative in that we 
should divide aKeoi eipoi Art eTiTT[€TiKp,evoi eiTT]vov, taking At(, as the 
more usual Att£ or Arne, to be the dative of the divine iiumo Attis. 

VIII. T€T£A:]/i 6 I£ 0 ? €iTOV. 


o See p. 164. 


Cf. Nos. XXXIII., XXXYl. 
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IX. ©]ii? Aoi;/x[/x.]eT[a]oi' Tlaae- 

Se/Cfiovraii; icivo[v- 
fia\y] Ti (i{a}vK[a\v ore arafJ.- 
v\av] haSiTi ^evvapia 
HapTva-ov^pa. 

KoiVT09 Poix^ou T/;[t] IBi- 

ai [’y\vvaiKL "S,evva-pLa p.v[i')- 
p.ri\<i a[« 8 ]« 0 T< 2 T 0 i' (e)iveKa 

It is fairly certain that the name Aon/rerao? shnuld he restored in the 
first line. It occurs at Iconium (Sterrett, Kpitf- -four. Xo. 21,5 i, and at 
Serai-ini near Laodiceia Combu.sta (copied in 1910. and unpuhlished). 

The pi'csent inscription proves that it is a gennine Phrygian name, and 
not a local version of the Latin Domitius. Solmsen compares the name 
with the word hovpo<i { = cTvvoZo‘f crvy/cXtiTOt; crn/iySi'&ajis' i in an inscription of 
IMaeonia (K'nhiifi Zi‘it-'«-liriff etc. X'.F. xiv. p. .58 y XovpeTaov is in the 
genitive, and is therefitre the father’s name ; the first name is probahly ©uv, 
which occurs in Paphlagonia (Kretschmer, E'l nh.'itaiKj. p. 207;, and probably 
in the following inscription copied at Sisma, in the hills X.W. of Iconium . 
in 1910. ©]09 rd(i)o 9 AaSeo<; ’AcrMKwp.TjTtj'i ^Ir/rpi Zi^ippi’p (the 

epigraphic copy for the first three letters is 3 YC)- It is the hypucoristii’ torm 
of the common reduplicated name ©ovdon 9 ; see C/o.s.s/Vo/ Bo-tcn- 1910, p. 79. 
Ramsay suggests that TlacreheKpovrai'^ is a patroiiyndc ; it may also be an 
ethnic, or possibly tire profession of Thtt.s. (Cf. Xo. XXXIII, ,i. But . . 
Se/cpovTat]aiov and possibly . . . irpoTocrov ... in XXXI. (as K ! b) ])oints out; 
may correspond to 'rraa-e?)€KpovTai<; and trapTvcrov^pa in this inscription, and 
only a new and ciunplete text can solve the puzzle. The accusative form 
Kvovpava occurs in Xo. XXXI. : the full Phrygian accusative would be 
KLVOvpavav Ktvovpav in the present inscrijition shows the same Phrygian 
tendency to drop the case-ending as ^ovok in the Old-Phrygian inscription, 
^€ip (for t^ecpav) in Xo. XII. (where see R (h)') and avap in Xo. X\’. 

ore probably = <u 8 e R (b) and 5a8tT< = 7 wa//ci(Torp who connects the 
word with the common Lull-name AdSa. The dative termination -in is 
found in Papyri (e.;/.”AXiTi, Oj'yr. Fap. iv. X"o. 744\ rt (here interposed) 
connects KLvovpav and p,avKav : cf. Xos. XXV., XXXIII, ? 

X. Wfipia Ylarlypa] koi [IlaTrjTra 

(reKvois) [anT]»;9 p^vy- 

(a) 10^ VI aepovv rov kvov- 
pavei KUKOvv aBBaxer, 

TlT]€TlKp.evO‘; eiTOV. 

(b) ■ I-NIKITAC 


Ramsay, Studies in the . . . E. Rorinin xiv. p. 310. 

Provinces^ p. 153 (Fraser). Zurn Phry^jhdicu (Kristiaiiia, 1 S 96 ), p. 7 . 

See Ramsay in Bczzenh< rgers Pcitrcigc, ^{biad. lor. takes SaSin as equal to 

X 2 
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The name Pateras occurs in Ramsay, hi thf E. Rom. Provinceti, 

p. 1()0, .Sterrett, W.E. Xo. 104, etc. It is probable that the omission of 
TSKvoL^ is idiomatic: a dedication of Iconiuni published by Cronin in J.H.S. 
Vol. XXII. p. IK), contains the expression /i.era tcov elSicov avTwv. On aefxovv 
rov Kvovfjiavei see above on Xo. II. Saj'ce suggests (see R (hj on X.) that 
TjvrjKirat; corresponds to the Greek evoiKerr/t;. But what then is the meaning ^ 
The copy rather suggests +N'>>K<Ta? (XtKJjra?) showing that the stone was 
used at a later date to mark the grave of a Christian named Xicetas. 
The letters (given only in R (/>)) are engraved on a lower part of the stone. 
Inscribed stones were frequently used over again, without the original 
inscription being interfered with. 

XI. t 09 cre];aoj' kvov- 

fiave\i KaK(ov 
i^eip\av a/S/36- 
per, Tt]T6T//C/J.€- 

DO? AJrrt aSe- 
i]tov. 

The restorations are by Prof. Ramsay. In line 4, the letters P£T given 
in R(/); do not suffice to fill the space. The restoration is either P6TAI 
or P€TTI, making a/B/Seperai, middle, or adding ti before TeriKpevo^. KaKcov 
(acc. fern.) is a peculiar form : it is to be compared with the acc. of fern- 
substantives in -OK? (c.p. Ba/Son?, Xo. II.: Ba/3ow, cf Solmsen in Killing 
Zi'itsrhriff, X.F. xiv. p, .57. 

XII. {C.Lfr. 3986.) EvBap,[o<; (']7r[7r]ei/[s' 

^ n]p[»j]crx?7 [j'\vv{a)iK[i 
KoX kaVTW 
p,vi']p.r)<; '^apiv. 

«09 VI aep,ovv Kvovpavi Ka/cov 
ahhaK€T ^eip uKeoi iTeie<i k€ rn- 
reriKpLeva ATT<[e] aheiTTVov. 

(7r77-eu9 in the sense of a cavalry soldier is common in epitaphs in Asia 
5Iinor.^'^ The wife’s name is probably llp7;cr;^p (Upia-K-r]) : r} for t and for k 
occur frequently in the region. The end of line 6 could also be transcribed 
776469 Ee) eriT-, as in R(h). On ATTt[6] see on LXII. 

The text of this inscription depends on two bad copies, those of Hamilton 
and Seetzen. Rfhj rejects the authority of both for the second last letter in 
line 5, and prints KaKoov : but kukov may have been used alongside of 
KaKav (VII.) and KaKOtv (XL). On ^eip for ^eipa or ^eipav see on IX. 

{KUVOvp,av). 

The verb eLTTvov is clearly plural (so Professors Kretschmer, Ramsay, 


Caguat, Inscr. Gya'c. ad res Jlm/i. perl. Hi. p. 62.'i. But .see Class. Rev. xxiv. p. 11. 
Possibly the sense here too is equiso. 
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and Torp) ; we must therefore look for a plural subject, or for two subjects. 
The phrase containing the subject is e\'idently aKeoi weie? Ke. One could 
confidently state that these are two substantives conjoined by Ke, were it nut 
tor the evidence of LIII., where we find /cat u.sed as an emphatic particle in 
the apt)dosis. We are accordingly forced to leave two alternatives open in 
XII.; either uKeoi Treie? ke are two substantives (the first plural, the second 
singular or plural), joined by ke enclitic, or the two w(3rds a/ceot and wetev 
stand in some other relation to each other, an<I ke emphasises the verb in the 
apodosis. In the latter case, aKeoi could be the instrumental (or dative) case 
of a substantive, and vrete? the plural subject of the sentence. 

The form aKeoi may be taken as fairly certain. Its (occurrence in VII- 
is indecisive, for there it is the first worfl in a broken line ; but in XXXIII. it 
occurs fin the form a/c/ceoc, cf. Kvovfifjiavei tor Kvovfiavei in LIII.) between 
two well-attested Phrygian words, ovrav and /Se/co?. Professor Ramsay's 
attribution to this root of avKaioi and aKEoaioi (Rfb) on XXXIII.) is too 
disputable to be used as an argument until further evidence is found. The 
hma a[/c]€oo-6ot (apart from the division) is highly improbable in itself: 
the symbol read as K is almost certainly B or P, for both K and A (the only 
other possibilities) occur freipiently in XVIIL, always in these forms. 

The w< ird Tre/e? (Hamilton ; wei? Seetzen) may perhaps be the same as 
TTpiei'i in XLIX. Phrygian Greek had a tendency to drop p after tt: e.ij. we 
find TToaTroir'jaei for trpocnroiiicrei in I., where see R {o) note, ireie^ ahmgside 
of 7rpi€t? may illustrate this tendency, (.ir a P in ligaUire with TI may have 
escaped the notice of both copyists. In XLIX. Trpte/y is clearly a substantive 
meaning' a relative, attached to a female name. It may either be a feminine 
noun or a noun of neuter gender like Gk. tekvov, meaning ‘child.’''' Its 
use in XII. favours the latter supposition. The jilural verb implies that it 
means ‘ children ’ here, and we thus have a parallel to I. (and a numerous 
class of similar inscriptions), where a curse is invoked on the children of the 
violator (if the t(nnb. 

Let us now consider aKeoi. Its use as the first word in the ap(.)dosis in 
two ca.ses, and as the first word in an extensi()n of the apodosis in the third 
ease (XXXIII.) suggests that it is an anaphoric pronoun. Agreeing with a 
singular relative (/.o?) it is probably singular; and accordingly it probably is 
the dative case of a pronoun, coiTesponding to the Greek toutw. 

An alternative suggestion, that aKeoi may be a second term of relation- 
ship (thus making the invocation corresponil to reKva koX ek tekviov tekpu in 
I.) is rendered inipn^bable by the use of the singular verb BpeypovveiTov (or 
eiTov according to R(6)) in XXXIII. We accordingly take ke in line o to 
tulfil the .same tunction as /cat in LIII. .Similarlv in VII. (aKeoi eipoia ri) 
Tt is the ‘ repeated ’ particle in apodosis,'*’'' and eipoia is a substantive plural) 
meaning something on which the cni-se is invoked. Can it correspond to 
Greek rjpia (rjpLov ‘ a tomb ') t The term rjplov occurs in Pontiis (see Stinlia 


If era (fern.), can aj;ree with a neater word meaning a female relative. 
See on LXVII. 
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Foufirif. Amlerson, C’uinont. Greguirc, III. p. (j8; and at Smyrna (Ath. 
Mitth. 1887. xii. 2401 

xm. io? Vi aefiov Kvov/aavi K^a/covv aji^eperai, [e- 

TirTeTt/cfji€vo<; Arrie] aSetrov. 

R('') notes that the last letter in line 1 'may he C or o or even 
e or 0.’ The above, given as an alternative in R seems the most 
satisfaetoi'}' restoration. 

XI \ , T]et/xaio? /cat ’'A7r[7r- 

r) Ovyarpl ^Idr'[p 
acopj) Kol Tet/ro- 
6eo<i Gvv^iip p.vi]- 
5 p,r)<; eveKOv. 

io<t VI aefiovv kvo- 
vpiavei KaKiv aSa~ 

Ker aiv aSarea, M| a 
€]TlT€TiKp,eVO‘i A- 
10 (TTiav [eiToJn. 

The first letter in line 9 is c ; I follow K (7)} in correcting it to e. 
On aLv ( = sive) see below, on No. XYIII. aBarea seems to be still another 
word meaning a tomb or part of a tomb (see R (b j on I Y. and XY.).i'”’ Ma is 
separated from AaTiav by the participle, doubtless for metrical reasons. 
Aariav (dative feminine ) here appears as an epithet of Ma : in LIII. it is 
used alone as the name of the goddess. iMa of the Tembrogins is mentioned 
in a list (jf deities in XLYIII. 

Rtfi; conjectures that ATCAM is a fault for ATEAA, a variant for 
ATTI€AA ; but our explanation of ACTIAN in LIII. renders this view 
untenable, and suggests that Ma and Aariav should go together here. 

R (b) states that C at the beginning of line 9 is certain. He corrects it 
to G. and this is probably right; but there may be some justification for 
following the epigraphic copy. The confusion of genitive and dative is one 
of the most marked characteristics of the ruder Anatolian inscriptions ; we 
find rfj /iprpo? and rp? p.riTpi.-" But Ma? Aariav is an unlikely collocation, 
and we prefer to look on C as an engraver's mistake for G. 

An alternative to the above view is to take Aariav alone as the name of 
the goddess, and look for the second name of the tomb in AAATEAM[A. 

XY. Sewr/ rav€i^[a] n[«]o- 

8av •nporv<i cr[€] arap,- 
e^vav pavKav A/a[t- 
a]? lav loi avap AopvK[\a 


‘‘'b Perhaps (o)5oT«a corresponds to Gk. derds : cf. 0TiKri, a tomb. 
Cf. a dedication Ael 2apvfvSrivov in J.H.S. 1899, p. 73. 
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luiiiisay and Torp agree in taking Hewf? here as the connuDii Phrygian 
naiiK ‘B.ivva. Several interpretations of this inscription have been 
attempted, and all are right in individual points. But none of the 
conmientators has observed that the inscription consists ot a hexameter 
and a jientameter, and is of the same type as XXXI. There are two 
objections to taking Heuj'i; in 1. 1 as a proper name. (1) The 'Ionic’ form 
is foreign to Phrygian and Phrygianised Greek : the f )rm "B-evva ijccurs 
frequeiitl}', hut not Bewr). (2) The name of the maker of the tomb is 
’A/xm?, an attested form of the common Phrygian name ’A/x/xia, which 
ticcurs in the pentameter, in a relative clause, as in XXXI. 

The text of the first line is too uncertain to give a safe basis for an 
interpretation. I have adopted the version preferred in R (h). a at the 
end of ravei^a and v at the beginning of vtcohav must be separate syllables, 
in order that the rough scansion may be maintained. I accept R {h'fs 
interpretation of VKohav TrpoTver [.] arapievav: but would read ere instead of 
his [rje, as involving no change in the copy. -oBav is clearly a Phrygian 
accusative of an -o-stem with a -do- suffix. vKohav iif the reading be 
correct ! is accordingly to be referred to vxe (II. (h)) and evKiv (XXX.), 
■which we have taken to mean ‘ tomb’ fsee below on XXX.). Bewq I take to 
be equivalent to the Greek ^e‘ive tperhaps a borrowed word),-- and ravei^a 
would be the (aorist ?) imperative of a verb meaning ‘ Behold,’ as in a 
common Greek formula. 

The first line accordingly means ‘ Stranger, behold the tomb standing 
before thee.’ 

It is a hexameter, scanned roughlv according to accent : 

Bevvfj ravTi^d VKoBdv wpoTU? ere ardfievdv. 

The pentameter follows closely the type of XXXI. p,avKav has been 
generally accepted as equivalent to Greek ft.vfjfiaP Here it is in apposition 
to vKoBav. Following the name of the maker of the tomb, A/xia?, we have 
the relative and demonstrative pronouns in close juxtaposition, and the metre 
enables us to identity them closely ; fidvKuv Afi(ft)id'i tdv lot, civdp A6peK[\d. 
lav (relati\ e) is pronounced as a single syllable as in To? vi aeptovv ... in the 
main formula. Compare also Tdv in Xo. XXXI. A similar contraction 
(lengthening the o) takes place in a Greek metrical inscrii)tion of Pontus 
(Io/8m6?j (Studio Ponficu, Anderson, Cumont, Gregoirc, iii. p. 40). It is 
interesting that the initial i/-sound does not lengthen the final syllable 
of A/xm?. On the other hand tot is the dative singular masculine of 
the demonstrative promnm whose acc. sing, feminine occurs in XXXI. 
’BBiKeT eldv ; in e^yeBovr lo^ ovrav (in XXXII. etc.) its initial .syllable is 


Kret-ichmei, Einleitung, j). 339 f. (Ramsay), p. 153 (Fraser). 

(Cotiaeuni). “ See Fick in Bezz. Beitrage, xiv. p. 50 ; 

-- 1 } for €. See on Tfo. XLIX. Ramsay, ibid. p. 308. 

t'f. No. IX. 0T€ (rTo,ur[or]. The accent, however, may cause the 

See Studies iii the E. Roman Prorinces lengthening. 
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shortened metri eaum. loi occurs again in Xo. IV., loi 6a\afiei (dative 
masculine), avap is accordingly dative singular (Gk. avSpl) ; the form, as 
R(6) points out, is to be compared with the Old Phrygian oblitpte cases 
without case-ending (see Ramsay in Bezz. Bi’itcwje xiv. jj. 310). Ao/oi'/c[Xa<?] 
or AopoA:[Xo 9 ] ^) is the husbantl’s name (Gk. Aopo^Xeb;?). The verb to 
Ap.ta 9 (ecrrae? f cf. XXXI.) was given in line 5 (lost).“ The whole inscription 
accordingly means ‘ Stranger, behold the tomb standing before thee, the 
memorial which Amias (set up) to her hu.sband Doryklas.’ Prof. Ramsay 
would avoid the difficulty caused by making ae (on which, as a separate 
word, some emphasis would fall) short before arap-evav, by understanding an 
adverb TTpoTvaa-e = Trdpoide. With rapei^a, if it is a verb, may be compared 
the Old Phrygian aravi^ev (Bi'zz. Beltrt'if/e xiv. ]i. 310). 

XVIII. at VI KO<; aep,ovv icvovp,av€i k- 

aKovv ahhuKET aivi pavKa bEO 
CIOIMETOTOCCIIIEAPNIAN 

These are the last three lines of an undeciphered Phrygian inscription : 
the mutilated text of the fir.st seven lines baffles restoration. These lines 
evidently contain a variation of the tisual curse. R(i;/s transcription of the 
latter portion is unsatisfying: a new inscription may solve the riddle. Torp 
offers an ingenious explanation, which must, however, await confirmation.^’ 

Solmsen’s brilliant division of AINIKOC is confirmed by LXIV., which 
begins thus: AlKOC=a£ ko<;, si quis. I give his analysis of the expression 
in his own words. ‘ Ich glaube nicht zu irren mit der annahme, dass dieses 
acviKo^ in ai vi /co? aufzulosen ist, und dass ai dem gr. al, lat. si aus *sai 
I'vgl. osk. svai unci Idg. forsch. iv. 241), Ko<t dem ai. kas, lit. kas, got. hvas 
entspricht ; das Phrygische wiirde also denselben wechsel in der aus- 
drucksweise kennen wie das Griechi.schc in idv ri<; neben 6ari<; dv.’ The 
particle vi is inserted here and omitted in LXR'. : similarly to? occurs 
without VI in XXIX., etc. 

aivi (aiv before a vowel) occurs six times, aivip and aivovp once each. 
As the meaning of this word has been the subject of much controversy, it 
will be useful to restate the evidence, which the results obtained above have 
rendered more precise. 

The texts are : — 

IV. to? VI crepov [^Kvovpavi^ KaKovv aSuKer aiv loi 0a\ap€i, 

T€TLKp€VO<; CITOV 

XIV. to? VI (7. K. K, (lS<lK€T ULV (lS(Z-T6a T€TlKp€VO^ [ctTOjO. 

XVIII. at VI /to? cr. K. K. a8BaK€T aivi pavKa, .... (apodosis 
unintelligible. 


. “ The stone was broken at the bottom ^ Kuha'i ZeiMn/t. X.F. xiv. p. 65. Torp 
(R(f0, p. 394). independently explained the words in the same 

In a private criticism of this article. way : Zum Phrygi^chen, p. 0. 

Zum Phrygische ii, p. 7. 
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XXVI. I 0 <i VL <T. K. K. SaKfT aiVt flaVKa, €TlTTeTlKfJLeVO<i eiTOV. 

XXIX. to? crefiovv Kvovfiavei aivi fiavxa kukov a8Satc[6T (apodosis 
lost), 

XLIII. to? VI cr. K. K. ahhaKCT aivi a[SaT£a] ? fapodosis lost.) 

VI. to? VL aefjLOvv Kvovftave [/ca^oit] ajS^eper a[L]vov[fi] /x[a]i//c[a]t', 

TO<; VI ... . rjTiTTeTiKfievot; eiTov. 

XXV. to? VI (TifjLovv KvovfiavL [/t]a«oiti> a^^ipero{p) aivLp, p,\(a)vK\a, 
TO? VL ... . TeTt/c/teito? eiTov. 

An obvious variation (but occurring more rarely) of the formula tootw 
TM ppayqj Ke rfjhe rp cropm is toutw T<p ijpovp rj rpBe rfj cropw. I take aivL to 
be the disjunctive particle in Phrygian, formed from the conditional particle 
at and vl, cf. Lat. shie<iii-ii€. R((t) and (b) takes aivi as a demonstrative 
pronoun. Torp at first followed him, but later -'’ agreed with Solmsen that 
it is a ‘ disjunctive or copulative conjunction, more probably the former.’ I 
arrived independently at the same view, but would take it as certainly 
disjunctive. The issue has up to the present been confused by the false 
forms aivLOL, which should be read ulv lol fIV.), and ulviko'? (see above). 

This theory gives a satisfactory e.xplanation of all the occurrences of the 
word. Xo. XXIX. proves that the words aivL pavica or aivtp pavKa go 
closely with crepovv KvovpaveL in all the other te.xts ; IV. and XIV. show 
that aivL elides its final vowel before an initial vowel,*® aivLp (XXV.) and 
aivovp (VI.) show duplication of the initial consonant of the following word 
Cf. eTiTT€TiKpevo^ alongside of erLTeriKpevo';. 

The rival theory*' that ulvl is a demonstrative pronoun, with case-forms 
aivLOL and ulvovv, was supported chieHy by an unjustifiable change in the 
te.xt of XXIX. (on which see below). It appeared to draw strength also 
from a pronominal form atyt/co? which is now known to be false. And apart 
from these considerations one may ask (with Torp**) why, if thei’e are two 
demonstrative pronouns, crepouv and ulvl, the one should invariably be used 
with the first of the two conjoined substantives and the other with the 
second i 

XIX. Avp. Tfipaj/Ko? Tlaira xai ELp>jv7) 

i) jvvt) avTov eavTOLf iiroirjaav 
pvrjprji; '^dpLv LOf aepov Kvov- 
paveL Ka[Koi'] (aSSa/cer), eTtTeTetK[/i]ei^o? etTo[v. 

crepov is the pure dative form,*® without the usual addition of -v. R (h) 
supposes that KAK[ • ' ] represents a verb corresponding to Gk. kukoo) ; it 
is more likely that aSSuKer was omitted by mistake (as R(o)). Cf. 
Xo. XXVII. 

Ziliii Phrygischen^ p. 6. Phnjg. liisch, (tUb Tom. Zed. p. 15. 

Except, perhaps, in XLIII., but the ’’ Fick in Bezz. Bcitrdge, xiv. 50: 
restoration there is uncertain. modirted by Solmsen in Kuhns ZciUchi-ift^ 

See R{(0 on No. IV. K.F. xiv. pp, 50, 51. 
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XX. Avp. IIoi'Treio? Kal Kapt/iro? /ca'i Ylairi'a ol }vapiKov, K\rjpovop.oi, 

avTov, I ir^arp'i y\vKVT('n\<i> «■«](. Taret aheX^fj acopro Kal pn^rpl Tarta 

^(iiap | ^dpiv]' io<i vi a-efjL\ov Kvov^fiaveb Kaicovv aBaKer, TireTiKp,evo'i 

aaa-Ki'ov[p.eifo<; 

I recopied this inscription, independently of former copie,s, in IdOS. My 
copy exactl}- confirms that of Mr. Anderson. I state this, because Prof. Torp 
has conjectured that A AC K NO Y should be MEK(o)NNOY (c£ No. XLII.). 
There is just room for five or six letters, according to my copy, after 
CEM . . . I restore aepL^ov Kvov\piaveL, and understand that N and K were 
in ligature, ri should go with T€TLK/j.€vo<i, as in II. o, etc. aaa/cvovpevof; is 
suggested by E {h ) ; he compares Hesychins aacrKer ^Xainei, ^Beipei. 
(Perhaps aacTKvov is an imperative, meaning “let him perish.”) But 
ptissibly KNOY/ is Kvov^p.ai/ei or Kvov[fiivo<;. 

XXI. Avp. KuptXXa. Xlupwro? 
avp.jSbO'i Avp. TJaird XIer(r)t’- 
ov Tov /cal K.vpimvo'i /cal ’Att- 
Trd? yafjilSpoc! avTtj'i Kai Tor- 
a ^ cTvpc^io'i avTov ^covrec; 

Karecr/cevacrav rr} fi/jrpl rpv 
cTopov io<i era aopov xave 
aSaxer, fie fe/ieXo)? titt€ti- 
xfievo^ ecTov. 

(Topov, like daXafiei in IV. retains its gender in Phrygian ; era is 
feminine in XLIX. and LXVII. The dative termination -ov occurs in crefiov 
(X'os. XIX., LXV.).^* xaxe is a ‘shortened form of kakun or kakin’:®^ 
compare the forms vxoBav (J), evxiv. vxe (see on XXX.). fie ^efie\(o<; is certain ; 
we are not justified in changing to fie ^efieXm [ejrtrT .... (see on No. LXII.). 

XXII. , XXIII., and XXIY. are entirely in Greek. 

XX \. los VC at flow 

xvovfiavc [x^iKovv a/3- 
^cpero{p) aivifi fi(a)[yx^a, to^ 

VC [Seo9 f]t/i[e]X ®9 tc pe x(e) A- 
5 TCTTeTcxpevo^ eiTov. 

It is highh^ regrettable that this inscription is known only from 
Hamilton’s copy. It is one of the most interesting of the whole series, and a 
perfectly reliable text would be valuable. The form aepow may be accepted : 
there is great variety in the vocalisation of the entire series. a/30cpero is a 
highly interesting form, c is a mere local varietj- (compare aepovv for 
aepovv ) and the word i.s evidently the same as a^^eper^ac). Comparing the 
final syllable with aSBaxerop in XLVIII. and LXIII., it seems likely that 


Cf. AouSov in No. LIV, 


*' ad loc. 
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ajS/SipeTO shows the same termination : either Hamilton has omitted p, or 
the sound had disappeared (under the influence of the borrowed Greek 
middle form a^Qeperai) and only the u sound was retained in pronunciation. 
See on LXIII. aivip- has been exj)lained above (on VI. and XYIII.). In 
III. and in VI. (which reproduces almost exactly the formula used here; we 
have found the demonstrative pronoun tov followed by vv at the beginning 
of the apodosis. There can be no doubt that to? recurs here (also followed 
by vl) at the end of 1. d. Between aivip. and to? Hamilton's copy contaiii' 
MYPA. It is of course possible that this is still another name for the 
tondt ; but more probable that Hamilton has read MvJ K A (cf. IX.( as MYPA. 
The similarity between this in.scription and VI. makes this correction very 
probable. The division pe /c(ej AT[Tt] will be discussed under LXII. 

XXVI. io? Vi aepov Kvovpa- 

ve KaKOv haKST aivi 
pavKa, Tt eriTTeri- 
Kpevo<i eiTov 

TL in 1. 3 is not the copulative particle, but is like tl in H. (u) etc. 
The simple form haKer recui’s in LVI. : So/ter in LIV. 

XXVII. to? ice crepov to (tcvavpavei) KaKov oS[SatceT . . . 

With o8[8att;eT] compare hoKer for Sa/cer in LIV. With aepov to 
(K vovpavei) compare No. X. and No. LXI. Kvovpavei was omitted by 
mistake. Cf. No. XIX. 

XXVIII. to? VI crepovv 

Kvovpave[i ? 

Katcovv ti8[Sa- 
tfer, t? eTiTeToVKpe- 
vovv eiTov. 

This transcription follows R (6). t? is the contracted form of the dom. 
pronoun to?, which occurs frequently, -tovk- for -tik- shows a common vowel- 
variation. eTiTeTovKpevovv is either a neuter, due to bad composition or a 
genitive plural — Tftjt'«aTi;pa/tei'(oi'eo-Tw(Torp). Cf.Bpeypovv etrou, No. XXXIII. 

XXIX. Mettitea? ’ATTTrd? ^loje- 

jtTj?, ot Aioy€Vov<;, iirolriaav 

Blu Te-^vi}To{y) Nowd- Biro-' (a.I). 2-59). 

to? crepovv Kvovpave- 
5 t acvi pai’Ka kukov aBBaic- 

[er, eTiTeTiKpevoc; etron.] 

R (// ) has a note : ‘ I was very doubtful about the reading K (tbe first 
letter in line 5) ; the letter is blurred, and I couhl only read |. Stcrrett read?. 

Cf. (TTparevffd/xevov (for -os) in the epitaph of Eugenius, Bishop of Laodiceia Combusta, Klio, 
1910, p. 233. 
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(lonbttullv K which must he light.’ But acvi is nowhere else accouipaniwl 
hy /C6, and we are not justified in inserting it here. Professor Ramsays copy 
of the inscription is correct : he changes i to K in pursuance of his theory 
that aLvi is a demonstrative pronoun. K in R(6) ought to he marked as a 
restoration. The Greek portion of the inscription is given only in R (h). 
See Prof. Ramsay's paragraph n.l. on the dating of the insciijition. The 
order of the words in this inscription is important for fi.xing the meaning ot 
aivi — see on XVIII. 

XXX. I revised this inscription without change in 1910. It is 
engraved on a Phrygian door-stone. On a higher ])art of the stone, near the 
right-hand side, there is the following fragment of a Greek inscription. 

lenp 

eiKONOMA 

\vp. AovSa'i A/eaXa^ eviciv Apyov 

009 ^aveKOS Tota ^(e) KtoXra rjicerav e’ 7 r(oir)<je)v. 

N 

The last line ends thus eflB- d'he reading is certain, and it cannot hy 
any possibility he e\_n]v{ov), as Professor Ramsay tentatively suggests. It 
seems to he a 'contraction, probably for iiroLpaev ; the N was engraved 
wrongly, and corrected above the line. Professor Ramsay’s dit ision of the 
first fivewonls seems probable; /Sai'e/to? must he the word for ‘wife,’ occurring 
in the old Phrygian in.seri[)tion in the form /3ovok (accusative) — here it is 
clearly in the genitive (Rth)). It must remain doubtful whether we should 
not divide Apyov^ l^rjovi: as the second name is probably the father's. 
Professor Ramsav’s division is the more likely. If wo are right in taking the 
syndiols at the end to represent e-rroitjaep, the inscription must contain a word 
meaning ‘tomb. This word is undoubtedly evKiv (accusative: compare 
KaKiv for KaKovv). Torp has deteeteil the rout of this word in No. XV. 
(which, however, he divides and interprets in a difi'erent fashion from that 
attempted above). He connects the root vko with Skr. o/rus, and Lvcian 
u/i'c. o/.'c, meaning ‘ house.' Now the language of Anatolian epitaphs 
continually suggests that the tomb was thought of as the ‘house’ of the 
dead person. .Sometimes a door and })ediment are represented on grave- 
stones, s.nnetimes a door simply ; the gravestone is in some cases called 
6vpa.^^ In IV. the Greek word 6dXafio<; is used of the tomb : Kap-dpa is 
used in the same way in an in.scription published in Wuraer Sitzb. .xliv. Id. 
Anatolian rock-gnives (caamnon in Phiagia) were arranged after the pattern 
of the ol/co? TpLKXivot; ; the language used to descrihi.- the various parts of the 
grave is modelled on the language used of the house.*' The term oIko<; itself 
is used meaning a sepulchre on many in.scri|)tions of Asia Minor.“ 


B'.zz. Beitruge, xiv. p. 309. 

Bhryg. Jnsdirtften aits Bom. Ztit. p. 23. 
See Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, pp. 99, 

100 . 

See a very useful pamphlet by llans 
Stemler, -Die G riechischen Grahiuschriften 


Klenutsieas (Kaemmeier, Halle, 1909), p. 19. 

■*" E.g. in an iiiscviption of Eumeneia, B.C.H. 
xvii. p. 242, Xo. 5 ; on one of Pontus, Studia 
Buiitica (Anderson, etc.), p. 93. Magnesia, 
B.C.II. xviii. 11, 6. On this subject, see sAs 
in GloHn, 1911, p. 204. 
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These quotations, which might be multiplied, are sufficient to prove that 
ill Phrygian the word for ‘ house ’ could naturally mean ‘ grave.’ evKiv in 
thi.s inscription must certainly have that meaning : vKe in II (h) and v/coSav 
in XV. are both to be referred to the same stem ; and the meaning in both 
these cases must likewise be ‘ grave.’ 

There remain the letters TOIAKKIOATAHKETAN- takes riKerav 
to be a genitive plural, meaning ‘ house-hold servants.’ Anatolian inscrijitions 
freipiently contain provision for the burial of slaves or freedmen in the tomb 
of their master (e.g. Beiindorf, etc. Rplstm in Lykien, ii. 29 iv tw vvoaopup 
ivtcyhevdycrovraL oi aXKoi aireXevOepoi koX hovKoi rjpLwv. Stemler, op. cd. p. 48;. 
If rjKeTav means ‘ servants,’ the preceding letters probably contain two 
names, Tora «(e) KtoXra, in the genitive. Tota'j is known in the forms 0wa^ 
and Toiuj?; it is from the same root as 00?. (See on IX. i 

The inscription therefore means: ‘Doiidas Akalas made the tomb of 
Argou daughter of Sibeou, his wife, (and) of Toias and Kioltas, his servants.' 

The inscription was accordingly bilingual. Perhaps the fragment of the 
Greek portion given above containefl the Greek names of the servants .... 
ei K(e} 'Ovopa[KpLr(p i These letters belong to the latter ]jart of the Greek 
inscription. 

XXXI. a<r aepLovv Kvovpava hcdpepa K^e) 

p,€vv€ot ’SS</C€[t] eiav 
pavKav lav ecrrae? /Sparepe 
paipapyav noi'/cpo? Mai'tcr- 
5 o]i/ €ii€7rap/ce? Be rovv- 

^ov] Bevva NAI AMnZBPOKEin 

AEKMOYTAHZlOY 

nPOTOZOY 

A facsimile of this inscription is reproduced in Journal of Hrlleniv 
Stnrlie.i, xviii. p. 121 (Anderson). The restoration toui'[/3oi'] is very 
tempting : Ramsay’s view that the accusative of this word was taken into 
Phrygian as nominative (and hence neuter) receives some confirmation from 
a^ave^ tottov in XLIX. (see a. L). It is uncertain whether Y in line 8 
is the last letter of the line. The name Bevva may be accepted, but no 
certainty, or even probability, can at present be attained with the following 
part of the inscription. See, however, on IX. 

I retain Prof. Ramsay’s division, and accept his explanation, of the third 
fourth, and fifth lines, except Mawo-tou (see below). 

Torp divides a? crepovv as I have done,*^ but he understands a? to 
represent av (assimilated to cr in a-epovv), rejecting its equivalence to ah. 
because aB can scarcely govern the dative. I think aB is the correct 
equivalent, and that it is followed by two accusatives, joined by enclitic Ke. 
aepovv usually occurs as dative, but the ending -ovv is found in KaKovv. 

I owe this explanation to Mr. Fraser, Aberdeen Universit}-, who thought of it independently 
of Prof. Torp’s division. 
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''ATTTrovv, etc., and there is eveiy reasun to expect an accusative aefiovv 
alongside of the dative creixovv. In XLIX. we have the expression ar oi Ka 
eia-ravL ‘ ta site) on which he sets up’: here w is probably the Greek w. 
This phrase recalls the expression (common on Anatolian metrical epitaphs) 
aTrj\7ji> S' eVt TvfiSrp . . . €<TT7]aev, with several variations, ar in XLIX. is 
the preposition ('Latin ad. English nt) which occurs in aSSa/cer, a/S/Seper. 
Possibly ar is the simple form of the preposition, and aSSaKeT = ar-SaK€T, 
a/S/Seper = ar-jSepeT, a(rcr€/xovi7 = ara-e/iovi/ aSeirov for areiTOv being due to 
dissimilation. In XLIX. ar governs a dative, but Kvovpava cannot be in 
the dative case, and is accusative in form. We therefore have ar governing 
the accusative, just as we might find an'fKi^v 3’ eVl rvp^ov . . . ear^jcrev 
alongside of arifkrjv 8’ eVl . . . ea-r^-jaev in Greek. ’hhiKer, with 

prodelision of a I'Ram.sa}’) is a part of the verb to which aSSa/cer belongs, and 
etav, as Torp observes, is Latin ea/ii ( = < 0 - 0 , /t). Heareot is dative of a 
masculine name : compare 'E.evva, probablv feminine, in line 6. Sidpepa is 
not to be confounded with Stdpe-ylra in XLIX., where the reading is certain. 
Si0p€\{ra is probably an adjective : Bidpepa is a noun : on its meaning see 
R(6j, It cannot be an adjective here, because it is joined to Kvovp,ava, a 
well-attested substantive, by xe. 

The words ’S.evDedi ’SSt/cer «aD suggest that the first two lines were 
intended to be a rough hexameter. The third line, with paipap-qw of the 
fourth, firms a pentameter, lav is scanned as a single syllable, as in XV. 
The construction is somewhat mixed ; the name p.evveoi occurs in the 
principal clause, and the word ^parepe (fratrij, agreeing with it, in the 
relative clause. The in.scription I'see R(//) nd loc.) must accordingly be 
translated: ‘On this tomb and idithrera; Poukros, .son of Manisos made 
this memorial to Xeuno, C the memorial) which he set up in marble to his 
brother; and Xeuna eipiipped (G the tomb. . . .’ The tact that Xeuno was 
the brother of Poukros is more evident in the original than in the 
translation, owing to the agreement of the ca'<es. R i^) restores Mai/ttr[to]o 
in lines 4 and 5. But the name Mum/tro? Tn the form Mm-io-o?) suits 
better. It occurs in an in.scription published by Lanckoronski, Fd^idifin, 
No. 1. 5.0 b = (.*./. fr. 48(j(J t. Compare ^lapoa-wi in Lycaonia, AfJt. 2[dtli. xi. 
p. 103 (Kret.schmer, Ei nbdlunn, p. 200j. 

XXXII. K\a>09 Kdi AouSet 7] dVp/SlO^ UVTOV 

^oucrov vi(o ■^dpn>, 

Kal AovBa kaurfi ^waa. 
to<i VI aepLovv Kvovp,av€i 
5 Ka\Kovv aBSaK€<, yeypetp^e^va- 
V eyeBovT io<; ovtuv. 

Prof Ramsay and I revised this inscription in 1910, and observed that 
lines 4 and .5 began thus : 


lOCNiC 

10 

' KOY 
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apparently the engraver began too low on the stone and corrected his 
mistake after cutting two letters. 

The Greek portion of this inscription ctmtains a peculiarity. In 
Phrygia, the preparation of the grave was a religious duty, which everyone 
had to fulfil, or have fulfilled for him. In this case a husband and wife make 
a tomb for their son (who is dead — fiWjfirjt; and the wife provides for 

her own burial in the same grave. But the husband does not (as in XXXIII.) : 
and the explanation must be that a grave has been ju'ovided for him already. 
Inscriptions recording the preparation of a grave commonly contain the 
names of the persons who were to be buried in it ; and it would appear from this 
inscription that the obligation to lie in a grav'e .so prepared was as binding as 
the obligation to prepare it. A single inscription is of course not sufficient 
to prove this suggestion ; but the suggestion seems w<irth making in the 
expectation that further evidence may be found. 

The formula occurring in the apodosis of this text, and in several other 
inscriptions in our collection has so far been found onU' in a ver}' limited 
area of Eastern Phrygia, on the border of Lycaonia and Galatia. R <h') 
divides yeypeifMevaii eyeSovTio^ ovrav, taking yeypeipevav as equivalent to 
yeypap^pevrjv (from a verb *ype<p'o)-, eyeSovrto^ as a future indicative or as 
an adjective = uTreuduro? with a substantive verb understood ; and onraf (,on 
the suggestion of Professor Sayce) as corresponding to dfaTav, ut-ijv (avdrav 
Pindar). The same root perhaps occurs in wTeiX^i, ov-rdw (cf. Boisacq, Bn't. 
Etyin. (le In Lintyup (irecqi.ip s.v. arri). 

Before the discovery of the bilingual No. LXI^'. which almost certainly 
translates yeypeipevav (aei . . . ) by ( = Professor Ramsay had 

suggested in conversation that yeypetpLevav is the (.Ireek Keicpipevyv. This 
must be correct. But it is puzzling to find k represented by y : that the initial 
sound approximated to k is proved by the assimilation of aSSa/cer in the 
form aSBaxeK. A similar change from surd to sonant characterizes the 
modern pronunciation of ancient names in this country ; e.g. Kdva (in 
Lycaonia) becomes Gehne. This explanation confirms Sayce’s interpretation 
of ovrav, which must mean either irpoaripiov or a calamity inflicted by the 
god. The verb eyecn,T in LVIII., whore the division is certain, shows that 
the division here must be eyeBour io<i ovrav lo'i is the demonstrative 
pronoun (see on Xo. XY.) shortened in this phrase for metrical reasons. 

XXXIII. iMeipo? rexToov xai \\.p,p-[a y <Tvp,^io^ avrov reKvm iBirp XldpKrp 
rexTOVi xal ^wypdtforp dveopre p,vt]p.r]^ evexev irroiyaav xai ^d)vre<i eavroi?. 

tos vt] aepovv KvovpLavei xaxovv aBBaxer, yeyeipuevav eyeBovr io<; ovrav 
aKxeoi B^ko<; aKKaXo<; ri Bpeypovv ecrov avro'i k€ ova xe poxa yeyapirpevo<; 
ai^aTav revrov<i. 

dvwpcp should probably be written thus ; the first two letters do not 

■*- I had thought of eytdav ti os ootoi', a.s the borrowed Greek demonstrative pronoun. 
com})aring tyeSov with eirov, taking ri as the But eyeSavr los is more probable (so al&o Prof, 
particle in apodosis { = and regarding os Ramsa}-). 
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form a diphthong, but v is inserted-to mark a and m as separate sounds. So 
auTo? in line 6 (if a true Phrygian word, as R (b) holds) was probably 
pronounced dard?, like the Xaxian dfi/rd?. The divisions in R(h) seem 
certain, except perhaps in TIAPefPOYNeiTOY yeyei/Mevav may be a 
mistake of the engraver for yeypeifievav ; or P may be dropped as in ■n-oa’rroirjo-ei 
(see on XII). For ukkeoi, see also on XII. 

R(^) prints AC BAT AN, leaving it doubtful in his note whether the 
second letter is C or |. The authority of XXXV., where we read ABATAN, 
is decisive for Al BAT AN. Professor Ramsay suggests (by letter) that this 
may be afarav (Greek arrjv) which occurs elsewhere as ovtuv. But it 
would be surprising, if this were the ease, to find both ovrav and ai^arav 
in a single text, as we do here and in XXXV. 

XXXIV. MoO^o? ^eivapxlhi <Tvp,^i(p aepyoTaTp Kal BwSopet xal Ndi/a 
riKvoi<; yXvvi/TaTOt? Kal eavT& ^a>v p,vi^prj^ io? ve crepv KVOvp,avei 

KUKOVv ahhaKer, yeypeipLevav eyeSovT to? ovrav. 

With ve for vi compare KaKev for KaKiv. aenv is to be compared with 
p.vKav in IX. vrj in XXXIII., as R(6) points out, is a mere orthographic 
variety of vi ; ve for i/t may represent a dialectic variety. 


XXXV. ^ AXe^avhpo<i ’AXe^dvBpov p,t]rpi ISla y\vKV- 
rarj] ’'A/c/ca eveKev. to? vi aai KaKO- 

vv aihaKepL puavKat ACANANK AIOITIANT AK€NA 
NNOY 

C in line 3 is more }>r<)bable than r, which is also possible (R (h) ). 
Dative terminations in -at are well-attested in these texts (c£ Nos. L., LX., 
and LXVIL). In view of the infrequency of iota adscript on the Imperial 
Greek inscriptions of Asia jMinor, it is likely that -at in the Phrygian texts 
represents a diphthong. This termination is not, however, constant ; in a 
majority of cases the dat. fern, termination is in -a,**' The apodosis of this 
inscription is unique. Perha])s teat oi or tea tot may be read. The final 
letters recall AKevavoXa Fo<s (gen.) in the Old Phrygian inscription 
(Ramsay, JoiLr. R. Asint. Roc. xv. 21, 1.).^'-'’ Conqtare ’A/cem? in Sterrett. 
W. E. 504. But any attempt at interpretation would be, for the present, 
the merest fantasy. In the pi’otasis, aSSuKer becomes aBBuKep. before 
pavKai : cf. XXXII. 

XXXVI. This inscription was revised, and the copy improved by 
Professor Ramsay and me in 1910. A fresh epigraphic copy is given. 


Cl'. mParay anil aParay above. siuiilarit}- {.Miniliikrift over Ptof. Dr. Soiihut, 

■‘2b This was pointed out to me by Prof. Biujgc (1908), p. 214. ) 

J. A. .Smith. Prof. Torp also notices the 
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AAAgrAHMLU^ 

Zi 0 Y A A Y A ///^//-^^ 

%///// NIO 

CK.eCCMOYNKNO'fMA N 
I KAKOYNAA'y''K£TePArCr 
PeiMGN NirSAO/Z/y/-'^' 
riOCOyTA N ATOC* KOV 

C A 8A TA'^T 
( YT€YC 


'XWeyS)']ficov 

AovSa u8[tw avBpl Ke e- 

avrfj 

9 ice aefiovv Kvov/j,ai'- 
i KaKovv a.S[2a]/ceTe pa, ''/\_e"\y- 
peLpiev\a\v 676 So[l'- 
T to9 ovrav aro'i K(e) ov- 
a /c[e p]oKa [7]e[7a/36T]/ie[z']o- 
9 a^arav t- 
evrevi. 


Y’he lettering ef the last three lines is rude and sjirawling, and the sti.me 
is badly wnni, I did not think of the restorations given above till after we 
had left Sinanli; bitt they seem tairly certain, compare No. XXXIII. 
’AWeyStjpwv, the name of the dead man, is written in large letters, and 
placed at the head of the inscription to give it prominence. The Greek 
epitaph accvjrdingly represents a mixture of two styles. A rare class of 
Anatrilian epitaphs give simply the name of the deceased person in the 
nominative.'*^ The commonest type records that ‘ So and so made a tomb for 
So and so’; the verb is often omitted. This inscription combines both styles. 
fr(jm a desire to lay emphasis on the name of the dead man.'** Allcgdemon 
apjjears to be a new name. There was very probably no further line at 
the top. 

The formula used here is the same as that in XXXIII. , with omission r)t 
the words aiCKeoi to eirov. The lettering is so disgracetnl that we may look 
fur mistakes of spelling: but a/Sarai' certainly supports the reading aijSarav 
in XXXIII. aro'i for aarov is common in Greek inscri]itions, as also is earov 
for eavTov. aros is probably the Greek word here. 

A serious divergence between this inscription and XXXIII. is that the 
letters £PA are inserted between aSSaiceT an<l yeypeipevav. Professur 
Ramsay's 1905 copy reads A, but in 1910 we both regarded £ and A as 
certain, and felt only a slight doubt regarding [p], the stroke of which is hist, 
and which might just pussibl}' be a small O engraved above the level of the 
other letters. These copies exclude a88aA:eT[op], which would in any case 
leave the following a unexplained. The best division for the jn'esent seems 
to be that given in the transcription, aSSa/cere being aSSa/cerai, the middle 
form, and pa being a particle coiTCSponding to Greek {a)pa. or perhaps 
borrowed fri'im Greek, revrev^ and r€VTov<t are evidently attemjits to write 
an identical sound in Greek letters, cf. KaKevv for kukovv in XLV. 

E.g. Le Bas, No. 912. 

Cf. a simil.a arrangpmeiit, with the genitive, in llcv. xix. p. 428. 

H.S. VOL. XXXI. 


O 
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XXXYII ')(dpiv i<a>o<; ks aefjiovv Kvovpave kukovv 

ahhuKST T 6 Tt«:/U. 6 I'o]? eiTov. 

R ( 6 ) is possibly right in taking ICOC as a slip of the engraver for 
IOC. But it must also be regarded as possible that the reading is 09 ice, 
etc. (Lat. is qui) : t 9 demonstrative occurs in XXVIII., and 09 relative 
in LIV. 

XXXVIII. t 09 VI (reflow Kvov/iavei^ icaKo[v aSBaxeT 

TeTiKfievo^ eiTOV TIT€N[- 

1C 

About nine letters are lost at the beginning of lines 2 and 3. 

XXXIX. -c\]Xr, aBe[p](jif} [a]^- 

[toO] seven lines defaced 
TO - r Attit] Ke aSeirov. 

This fragment is helpful for the division of ATTICAACITOY: see ori 
No. LXII. 


XL. <09 VI cr[e]^oui' Kvovfiave xaxev 

aBBaxerop, Be(09 ^efieXax; xe tit- 
T€T</<:/ie[r]o9 eiTov. 

With xaxev compare the still more broken-down form xaxe (Xo. XXI.) ; 
on aBBaxejop see LXIII. 

XLI. This inscription is given, the Phrygian part after Prof Callander’s 
copy, a.s No. LXVII. 

XLII. Hogarth, /.Lf.>S'. 1890, p. 159. 'R(h) adds a few letters from a 

second copy made by Mr. Hogarth in 1890, but does not state whether 
riATPHC in his copy is intended to supersede FT APTHC in Mr. Hogarth’s 
earlier copy. 

avTO<; «[al ^o)VT€<i] 

xal [<^]poi'o{}[i<]Te[9 (ivearrfaav fivjfpr)(;~\ 

X‘^P<'V <09 w (Tefiov [A:]e[<]/xai'[et xax'\o\yv Baxe- 
T]a< ( 7 a Tpa[ . . . ]t?; [ fe/<6\co9] 

5 «€ [SM(U9] M€K0NN0YK€ICNI0;7/ 

AIHAPTHC 

This inscription is in too fragmentary a state to add anything to our 
knowledge till illustrative texts are found. E 16) seems right in dividing pe 
xovviv x^ iavic[o: but the sense is obscure. Perhaps aa in line 4 ao-rees 
with a feniinine noun meaning part of the tomb, possibly joined to xvipavei 
by enclitic xe (ci'. XL.) or added as\ ndetically fcf HI.;. If HATPHC is right, 
it may be the genitive of the Creek word irciTpa biUTOwed, corresponding to 
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reuTOLi? and Tevrevv (XXXIII. and XXXVL). These two inscriptions 
perhaps end in the same general way as the present one, with a curse on the 
race of the violator. But the ‘ Ionic ’ form makes this view difficult. 

XLIII. [fiir7)/LLr)if] 

Xap[it>. 

t]o? VI (TeflOVV Kvovl^fj.- 

avei Ka/covv a[8S]aK€T aivi a- 

[harea ?] 

aivi (if this be the division, and not aBSa/cerai vi) requires a second 
word for the tomb (beginning with a) ; (see on XYIII.). Perhaps aSarea is 
the word (cf. XI\ .). If so, atvt does not suffer elision here. Mr. Hogarth 
says there was no fourth line : Xo. XLVI breaks off in the same manner. 

XLIV. Sterrett, Ep. Jour. Xo. 174. Improved by Anderson, J.H.S. 
1898, p, 118. Recopied by me in 1908, when I counted the missing letters 
between AOKC and lAACITOY as four, without any theory as to the 
meaning. The restoration given below exactly fills the space. 

t]os av a\ep.ovv KaKo]v Kvov[fi- 
fiavei, SoKe[T, Arrjt aSetrov. 

For So/c€T cf. LIY. Atti aSeirov, with omission of TenKfievo^;, must 
mean ‘ let him belong to Attis,’ a natural variation of ‘ let him be devoted 
to Attis.’ See on Xo. LXII. ^Yith Kvoufifiavei, cf Xo. LIII ; M at the 
end of line 1 is broken, but certain. 


XLY. to? cre/tov[r , 

avei «-a[/c]eu[i'] aSa/c€[T, 

Ti,TTeTiKfievo<; Arri- 
6 aSeiTov. 

An epigraphic copy of this inscription is given by Anderson in Jour. 
Hell. Stud. 1898, p. 122. For KUKew see on XXXYI. 


XLYI. Jour. Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 119. With the help of Mr. 
Anderson’s copy, I was able to read more of this text in 1910. A fresh 
epigraphic text is given. 


C A'e 

<A I n peo Y 6 1 c^< 

N H A YTCO A 
oi TH I j^.eiAOYr 
tat P I 

TATHrTApejr^v 
an eCTHCAN 
mnhmhcxapin 
1 0 C C 

/// /ew^///yy/y//y ej/r, 


Sa[ 7 ]d[pto 9 ? Tov Setvo? 
KoX Hpeonet? [yu- 
vr) avTw (sic) AiBm- 
01 Tj) ISela Ovy- 
5 yarp'i (sic) yXiuKu- 

TUTt] 7rap0[^ev(p 
aveaTTjaav 

lo'i cr^piovv . . . 


O 2 
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The former copy accidentally omits line (i. There were only two lines 
of Phrygian : the formula must have remained mitiiiif-hed. AtStoot for At2&)t 
is striking, and shows the extent to which \owel orth(_>graphy had hecome 
confused. On Upeoven see XLIX. 

XLTII. Atovv(Tio<; 

"Avva 6v\p/^a- 

Tp'i 

eveKev. 

10^ VI aep[yv 
Kvovp\a- 
vei KaKo\y\v 
[a28a/v6T . . . 


aepvv (cf. No. LXII.) is probably the correct restoration. 

XLYIII. e[. . .]l0NlOYMeNOC 

vioiaio<; vahpoTo^ 
eirov yiiTpa(f)aTa 
K€ iVIa? Tefipoye- 
5 to? K€ IIowTa? 

Ba? K€ Ev<rTapv[a- 
Sovfiff K€ oiovO- 
0av aBSafcerop ov- 
av. TrapeOepiriv to 
10 /u.io}p,elov TOt? TTpO- 

yeypap.pevoi'i Oe- 

Ot? Ke TTJ KCO/Xr/. 

Tav6' 6 TTaTrjp 

’Atr/cXt/TTtd?. 

This inscription depends on a copy and impression made by a Greek of 
l)orylaeum. Abi.ait two letters are lost in line ld*'‘biit there is no indication 
whether it is the first line in the original inscription, or whether the stone 
was broken at the top. That the divine names 'MiTpacj>aTa, Ma? Te/tpoyeto?,^^^’ 
and IIoaziTa? Ba? for noai/Tacr/Sa? Kretschmerj are in the genitive may be 
accepted as certain : but whether the genitive dejiends on the words 
preceding' enov, or wdicther there is a stop at eirov, is obscure. Another 
difficulty in interpretation centres in the question whether ke is here 
eiiclilic ( = Greek re, Latin yvvj, as Kret.schmer holds, or interjiosed 
( = Greek tcai), as Ramsay think.s. In the former case, the words oiov0l3av 
aSSaKerop ovav form a separate sentence: in the latter case they ma)' be 
closely connected with the list ot divine names. The former supposition 

Proha^'ly \ 0 -' should lead €[TiT]jtlrtoi'^e»/os ; The genitive termiiiatiou -los is common 

ef. tTiTCTiK^ej'Oi 'iiissivi, in Isauria. .See C'/n.w. Uev. .\.xiv. p. 80. 
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seems more probable, because the case-ending in otovOBav and ovav is 
either accusative or dative, and it would be surprising to find either of those 
cases connected by kul with a series of genitives. R i'!,) has two powerful 
arguments on his side when he takes Y,vcnapvahoviJ,9 as an indeclinabli.’ 
divine name, against Krotschiner's view that hovixO should be corrected into 
Sou/.(,[o] or 8oa/x[w], making it equivalent to the word in the Greek. For, 
firstly, the text appears cpiite certain, and secondly, the word corresponding 
to KwfJiri must now, after the discovery of Xos. XXXIII. and XXXYI., be 
held to be ovav. Names ending in -t occur sometimes in Asia IMinor ; 
see Ramsay in J.H.S. 1887, p. 514. 

We find -v as a feminine dative ending (see on Xo. XLIX.) and ovav 
may correspond e.'iactly to KOifij]. Or ovav may be accusative, governed by 
ahSaKerop (middle). 

The meaning of aSSaKerop is the crucial point. Elsewhere it occurs 
twice as a middle form (Nos. XL., and LXIII.). The active aBda/cer is always 
used in the protasis to^ vc . . . kukovv aSSuKer ' whoever (?ot's harm, 
apparently in the present (Torp, Pliripi. Insrhr. ons rnm. Zi'if. p. 12i. 
'BBiKer (apparently for aSSiArer) appears to be the preterite in X.KXI., and to 
mean ‘ made ’ 

Now, in the present inscription, the Phrygiati formula evidently opens 
with a curse : the verb eirov is regularly found with an expression equivalent to 
• the violator of the tomb ’ as subject. In aBBaKerop the construction changes 
from the imperative to the indicative. The .subject tif eirov can scarcely be 
the subject of aBBaKerop : and the meaning of aBBaKerop ovav must lie 
sought in the corresponding words in the (.Jreek, rrapedepiriv rfj Ku>p.r). The 
Greek portion gives a brief summary, in one sentence, of the Phrygian iioition. 
which consists of two .separate sentences. 

aBBaKerop must mean 'he makes for himself’ (the subject being the 
maker of the tomb) or ‘it is made’ (the subject being the tomb). In the 
Second case, we might translate (to p.v7]p,elov'j irapariOerai rrj KQ)p.rj OiovO^a : 
but it is Very unlikely that aBBaKerop can boar this meaning. A simpler 
explanation is to take ovav as accusative and translate ‘ he ( Asklepios ; makes 
the village his caretaker’ treating oiovOjSav as a .substanti\ e meaning 
‘ caretaker.’ 

In that case, oiovOjBav may be connected with tin* verb oovirerov in II. h 
which we have translated ‘let (the village) take care of . . The 

similarity of those two conte.xts is striking. 

The equivalence of ovav to Ka>p,rj give.s us the form aBBaKerop. for 
which see on No. LXIII. 


See oil Xo. IX. 

A8 oovirerov ie|n'esents ‘owitetou' (see on 
Xo. L. j, wc must assume, iii ordei to eoniU'Ct 
the two words, tliut oiovQQav is for oi-Fov0^av. 
FovQ- can he equivalent to Fir-, just a.s ^\e rind 
rerovKpievos foi reriKfj.evos . 0 htii. <is 


ill thf''C in-'Ciiptions, is a mtu'c ortho, 
vaiiation for t. And the initial u- and oi- au 
pissiblyatU-mjtts to write au idfntn'al Phiytriau 
sound; the d;it. feni. alttwiiatos In'twinn -a 
and -at. See on Xo. X.\XV. 
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XLIX. Copied at Iconium by Sir \V. M. Ramsay and me in 1910. 

HXm? Fato? a''/o- 
pavi a^are? to- 
TTOV }Laoavia 
•Kpar'ifiariK- 

5 ov ar o) Ka 
eicTTavi TT- 
eXra Ka r]\i- 
a Sidpeyjfa 
era TTpitK; [A]i;[p- 
10 rfKiav Bao-[ar. 

oaTfi e7r[i/8tti- 

arjare, Beti^eree 
Tep 
X a . 


This inscription is engraved in rude but clear letters on a stele with 
ornamented tojD. The stone is broken at the right-hand bottom corner. 
In the first line there is a stop-mark, which must be accidental, after f. In 
line 9 the sixth and seventh letters are very close together, but it is certain 
that they are ei and not 6. The next letter is C ; the next was evidently 
intended to be A, but only part of the right-hand bar was engraved. The 
last remaining letter of line 10 was C, not 0. After the fifth letter in line 9 
there is a horizontal bar : it is jtrobably a slip of the chisel, but it is just 
possible that H is intended, in ligature with e. This change would be of no 
consequence phonetically. Line 9 is more caroles.-jly engTaved than the rest ; 
apart from it, we felt no doubt as to any of the letters. 

It is a remarkable tact that while the main part of this epitaph is 
written in Cstrongly Craecisedj Phrygian, the formula against violation of the 
tomb is in Greek. In the case of all the other composite inscriptions 
containing a curse, the reverse is the ca.se. This fact is easily explained by 
the position of the Phrygian language in the ' furthermost city of Phrygia.’ 
At this period dsee belowj Greek was the language u.sed inofficial documents, 
in dedications to the gods, and on tombstones. Latin had never taken firm 
root in Iconium, even after its elevation to the rank of a Roman colony. 
The formula against violation of the tomb, with its provision of a fine to be 
paid to the fi.scus, is couched in the everyday official language of the city, 
even when the main part of the epitajjh is in Phrygian. In the country 
districts, on the other hand, the Greek epitaph was a sign of education, while 
the cui'sc in the old language of the initive religion was considered more 
effective. 


HAlOCPAIOCAro 
PANIA)tANeCTO 
TTON KAOA N lA 
TTP A PMATIK 
ON A TOO KA 
€ ) C TA N I TT 
€ATA K a H A/< 
A A/ 0per A 

c ATTPie c 

HA I AN BAC/ 
OCriCC TTC 
c Hcr e A to 1 
T CO (j) I c K/ 



Tlie .‘,ymliol at the uiiJ of Hue 7 is an ivy-leal. 
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The use of the name Aurelius or Aurelia as a sort of jtropnomen in the 
Greek East has been long and successfully used as indicating a date sub- 
sequent to 212 A.D., when Caracalla elevated the whole Roman world to 
Roman citizenship, and when it became fashionable to adopt his named^ 
The inscription is accordingly not earlier than the third century a.D. 

Evidence of a novel and unexpected kind can thus be brought to bear 
on the vexed question whether and in what sense Iconium was a ‘ city of 
Phrygia ’ in the time of St. Paul. The best discussion of this subject is that 
in Ramsay’s CVairc/t in the Roman Empire,'^. 87, ff. Xenophon calls Iconium 
■ the furthermost city of Phrygia.’ The AcG of the Apovtles describes the 
apostles as fleeing from Iconium ‘ to the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra and 
Derbe,’ implying that Iconium was not in Lycaonia ; and other authorities 
of later date speak of Iconium as Phrygian. On the other hand, Cicero, 
Strabo, and Pliny make Iconium a city of L 3 -caonia ; geographically it 
belongs to Lycaonia rather than to Phrvgia, and for the purposes of govern- 
ment the Romans generally united it to Lycaonia. Professor Ramsay resolved 
the apparent inconsistenc\’ bv making Iconium Phiygian in the sense that 
its people were Phrygians, and that it had belonged to the Phrygian empire ; 
Lycaonian in the sense that for administrative purposes — and this was the 
aspect under which it attracted the notice of Roman writer.s — it was classed 
to Lycaonia. 

Inscriptions XLIX. and L. exactly bear out this conclusion. Until the 
present year (lOlOj Phiwgian inscriptions — the safest witness to the extension 
of the Phrygian-speaking race — have been found only as far south-east as 
the neighbourhood of Laodiceia Combusta. The fact that Pluwgian could 
be used at Iconium as late as the third centuiy A.I>. in composing an epitaph, 
and at some date probably not earlier than the second century A.D. in a 
dedication (No. L.) shows how tenacious the Phrygian clnrraetm’ of the city 
was. Even the older form of the name — which, whether bv the chance of 
Turkish pronunciation oi' bv a real tradition, has maintained itself to the 
present day — was used at that period by the Phrygian-speaking inhabitants 
of the ‘City of the eikon’^* In Kaoar/fa, as often in Greek inscriptions, 
0 (like ou) is inserted to mark a u'-sound betweeir two os. The divergence 
of gender between Kovlov and }\.aoapia is not important ; Avarpav occurs 
beside XvarpoL^ in the AcA- of the ApoAleesE The vocalisation is peculiar, 
but we have no materials for discussi(rn of this subject. A parallel pair are 
Halala and Loulon ; see Ramsay, Hist. Geo<j. of A. M., p. 3.53, and JahrrAi. 
Oest. Arch. Inst, vii., (Beibl.) col. 112. 

Kdiii^ay, Shuhes in the . . . E. Jtom. Churchci, Kainsay amt Boll, Ji. .t 12) as the 
Pi-nr Ilia'S, p. 355 ; and especially Class. Iter. original native name (Phrygian Kawania) 
1t‘05(vix. , p. 06it. coriupted into EiVoviov by elynii)logi-ilig UiL-oks 

Sec IIill, E..M. Caialo'juc of Com-, under the iiiHucnce of the stone.s of Per..,eus 
Lycaonia, Introd. p. xxiii. and p. 4, I hope and Xanuakos. Malalas, p. 36, gives Aiuaudra 
elseuhero to give reasons for regarding tlie as an old name of Iconium. 
form Koi'iov whirh oeeiirs in Pliny, in Byz.rutine See Harnack, AfOstclgcsehichte (1908), 

nriter^ (t.g. Chilcocond. p. 243), .ind on a lude 86. Ramsay, .si. Fmtl the Traveller, etc. 
Ltcaonian milestone (Thonsnivi ami One- p. 12S. 
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A ciiiiiinon type of Greek inscriptien in Anatelia records the accpiisition 
oi preparation oi a gi'ave, and the erection theri'ini <_)f a memorial ot some 
soit. At vSengen, tor example, an epntaph concludes thus ; IcmjXrji' evTVKTov 
TTi)^ev eiri o^uaTi TiuSe : one ot Obruk as tollows: gV Be \l6(p ^odvw ''jpd-\^a<; 
eiTedi]K iptj Ti/M/Sca. Compare Anderson, Jmir. Hell. Shiil. xviii. p. 118, 
no. 01. Xo. XLIX. is ot this tyjie. Its general sense is clearly as follows; 

Helios Gains buys a large (^) ydot of ground belonging to the community of 
Kawania, on which he also sets ujj a suhstruetui’e and a two-chambered I 
tomb I to his daughter;' Aurelia Bas(s)a. hoever fayes an entrance, shall 
pay to the fiscus 1000 denarii.’ 


The name HXto? ('HX/o? oi- "HXm? ?! occurs hn the torm HX!?! on two 
inscriptions ot leonium, which I hope soon to jiubhsh in the Herne Je 
Pliihihji/ie. Cf Stnihii Ponfirii fAnderson, etc.) Vol. III. p. 118. The forms 
ayopavL and eiaravi are peculiar. It is ditticult to avoid the conclusion 
as XIr. Fraser pointed out to mej that eiaravi is a part of the Greek verb 
laravm, which occurs in the Xew Testament, and was therefore tamiliar 
in a Centre ot Christianity like Icouium. ayopavi is evidently similar in 
meaning to the Greek verb dyopd^o). It can scarcely be a nati\e Phrygian 
word, for we have n.t warrant to assume that Greek and Phrygian ' have 
• leteloperl indepimdently a verb meaning ' to buy from a substantive meaning 
■ a place of asseiuhly,’ (The meaning ‘ mark..'t-place ’ which dyopd developed 
in fireek is secondary. )'''>•■' I accordingly take ayopavt. as part of a verb uyopdvw. 
tlnmeal in local speech on the analogy of v,.rhs like la-Tcivco. We must next 
consider Its tense. Greek inscriptions recording the making of a tomb almost 
always have tin.' principal verb in the aorist I'tirst or third fierson) : a few 
times in tlie iinperfect.^i The present is very rare.-’^ But ayopavi and 
eiaravL are exactly e(|Uivalent in local orthograiihy to dyopcipei and lardvet., 
and we are drueii to the conclusion that these are the loriiis intended The 
terms cannot be aoristic. for the aorist of tln.> Phrygian verb corresviondiim to 
occurs in \o. XXXI., m the form cerrae, ,8rd person singular) and in 
‘ gltlecised form aryaov list person 1 siiigularj. It is just 

possible that ayopavt and etaravt are imperfect : for we have seen that i and e 
replace ea<Ii other in Phrygian orthography Itca^tv = .atcev ; evKtv = VKe). 
and 1 may here represent the Greek 6. But the aliseaice of auoment in 
ayopavt suggests that emrani is a variety tor taravt (et and i are ffe.jueiitly 
inteichangerlj and this makes it almost certain that both forms are in the 
prcsmit tense, Phiygian has the augment in eirrae, and et-e^ap.e,, and in 
the Old Phrygian e[S]ae 9 . 

There seem to he two possible explanations of the term ayaae. ; 
.1) It may be the neuter ot m the moaning of ‘great,’ or ‘ wide ’ 

see the Le.rn-ni The neuter form with tottov (which is clearly the 


J^.g. JCp. I'ynl. ili 31. 

My notice liari heou tirawn to the Phiy^ian 
town-uaiiie Kepdixccu ^Ayopd ; hut this i'. ju’o- 
hahly the Gieek traii‘,latioii nf the Phrygian 
(or older) name. 


.////. Jf-U/t. x\\v p. 17 ^ : 

coiiijhirL til*- us*y of iiroUi oil tombs and \\ ul’ks 

It oouis (,it Icoiiiuiii) Hr!!, stud. 

xxii. II. 319 (Cioiiiii), if the reailin.^ is correct. 
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well-known technical use of the Greek word) is surprising. R (h} .sugge-sts 
on No. XXXI. that rv/ji^oi; was taken into Phrygian as TvjjLjBov. the 
case which was most familiar on Greek epitaphs, and treated a.s neuter. If 
this be correct, we may regard tottov as a second instance of the same 
phenomenon. (2 j One is tempted to connect with the wind uydio/ 

used in a punning conte.xt in Aristophanes’ Ai-Ikj i-n iti nx. 11. lOS-9. and 
signifying a Persian measure. In that passage, it is a measure of bulk or 
weight, but it may have been in use in Asia Elinor as a square measure. As 
regards the construction, ay^ai/e? might be a false form for d^avalov : it can 
scarcel}- be a genitive (which would also suit the context; : often replaces 

e, as in Amr; for Attie, 't]rtTeTi/cf.tevo<; for ertr . . , etc. ; but the reverse 
occurs only on the rudest Greek inscriptions, and is a proof of illiteracy.''^ 
The meaning of ’irpax/p.ariKov is obscure. Possibly the meaning approximates 
to the Polybian sense of' fine,’ ‘strong’ (of a fortj : but the interposition of 
the city-name between the noun and the adjective suggests rather a meaning 
like 8 ?)/Aocrtoi/. Cf. the Byzantine imii/iiKifiai .so /jrB'o, ■ an Imperial decree 
that referred to the affairs of a community.’ The sale of ground by a city 
for purposes of burial is attested.’"’ 

ar ft) is probably the Phrygian preposition which occurs in the 
compounds aSSa/cer, aSlSeper, aSeirou fsee on No. XXXI.;. and the Greek 
relative 90 . The form /ca in lines 5 and 7, as contrasted with the usual ke, 
must be due to variety of pronunciation. 

The word rreXTa occurs several times in Greek inscriptions of Phrygia 
and Lycaonia.'''’ Pi-ofessor Bruno Kcil (Hermex, xliii. p. -544. n. - has 
ingeniously explained it as meaning a palisade or 6pvcf>aKro(; of copara, 
comparing Suidas’ gloss tteXtov f^puKiov ottXov. In the A’.i'poMfo,’. I'.tOS 
(Xov.), p. 417, Professor Ramsay toi,>k the word to mean ' the basis or 
substructure on which the sarcophagus (of Eugenius, bishop of Laudioeia 
Combusta) was placed.’ This explanation is confirmed by an inscription, 
copied at Iconium in 1910, which runs as follows: AiXio^ Ad/xos' KarearKEvaarE 
TO. tteXtu <jvv tw e 7 recrrft)[Tt] (Scoftm aiavrip etc. Here the word clearly 
means the substructure on which the engraved memorial f which is shaped 
like an altar ; stood. It is a Thraco-Phrygian word, which passed into the 
ordinary Greek vocabulart’ of the district, and found a place even in the 
epitaph of a Christian bishop. The name suggests that the substructure 
was originally of wood : see Prof. Keil, loc. nl. 

7]\La SidpEyp-a seem to be a substantive and an adjective agreeing with 
i)- .-.iia i-emembored Sidpspa in XXXI.,'’’' and verified the S' several times ; 


/.p. ineaiiiiig TT€p(&o\oi. The term to-ttos 
otteii replaces T€pldo\os ; at Hiei’apolis, it was 
the Usual teini. (Stemler, ijrircli. (Jruhin^'h. 

r- '^i-) 

E.fj. af<r€ij.^pL[av) Thonsnnd (hv' 

CJmrclu'^ (Ramsay anti Bell , p. 514. 'ApeXia, 
J.H.S. 1898, p. 122, 69. 

Kjj. V.I.G. 4303 It, aiM. 

E.g. Laodiceia (_’omliusta..-i//G MUth. 1883, 


pp. 247, 263. ami KUo, 1910. p. '_33 : Savatia, 
ill the E. Il>r,iinn Piovinci'> tKam^ay), 
160 ; I''oiuiim (m-l* l»tdo\v\ Tin* '■aui'- word 
1 " cdearlv to he ivv.t'»iud m StcU'-tt. Ef-ij 
Xo. 226, hno 4. (Iconiuin ' 

The division HA.ta5i is m-i'le im- 

possible by the piecedijiit Ka. 

Mr AiideiMTu, the eopyivt. inl'ani' me 
that he felt no douht as to the nadim: 
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the reading i> absolutely certain. SiOpepa has been shown above to be a noun ; 
Biffpeylra is probably an adjective. As Phrygian drops the aspirates/* © in 
both these words probabh’ represents T : 0 for T occurs frequently in Greek 
inscriptions — c.//. dejcvoii; for reKvoit;. Mr. Fraser suggests that Bidpeyfra 
means ‘two-chambered,’ connecting it with the root treh-. In that case, 
y]\ia must mean ‘tomb.’*^^- 

Comparing a-a TTpiefi (or m-piei^e] ?) with aa cropov in XXI. and era 
TicTKeXeBpiai in LXVII., we are enabled to infer that era is the feminine 
dative of the definite article. In XXI. and LXVII. it would be possible to 
take it as a demonstrative pronoun (= ravTrj), but era Trpret? must be Ty 
(dvyarpL ?). The meaning of Trpter? is not determinable (see on XII.), but, 
from its position, we must infer that it is a term of relationship, and it is 
perhaps connected with the female name spelt Ilpemnetv, Ilpetei?, IlptyStv, 
etc., which occurs frequently in E. Phrygia and Lycaonia.®‘"' Trptet? here must 
be dative : possibl}’ there is an engraver’s mistake for •npieee (cf Arree, 
^parepe) : but it is worth remai'king that the proper name Ilpea? occurs as 
dative in N. Lycaonia, within the Phrygian-speaking belt : . . . pyTpl Avp. 
Ilpeuv yXvKiTUTr) . . . (J.H.S. 1899, p. 288). On tlie other hand, Ilpiet is 
twice dat. fern. {Ihkl.\i. 291). A]u[p]?jX(ar' Bac7[az' is in the dative ; we 
find a-av pavKai. (dat.) in LX., and Aerriav, probably dat., in XIV. and LIII. 
The termination -v is added to the dative also in a-epow (on this subject see 
Solmsen in KvJm-a Ze'dsch.rtft, X.F. xiv. p. 50; Fraser in Ramsay’s Studies 
i n tJye E. Rom. . . . Pror. p. 153). I have restored 67r[(/Sui](r»;<(cr)>T€ rather 
than €'7r[ia-Pid](T7}<Ca-^Te because there is hardly room for the latter. The 
former i.s rare, but it occurs on two unpublished inscriptions of Iconiura. 
The form Bdcra (for Bdercra) occurs in Pontus: Studio, Politico. (Anderson, 
etc.; vol. iii., p. 142, No. 122. 


L. Copied at Iconium in 1910 by Sir W. IM. Ranrsay and myself 



'■ .S. e in Kiihn^ Z.ifschrifi, xxviii. Mr. O. F. Hill flraws niy attention. 

!’• Hn the forms of this name, see Anderson 

Peihaps it is oonnccted with Greek ijplov in 1899. p. 119, In J.H.S. 1902 

(see on Xo. All.) cf. Toi/o-KEptSpias (LVI.) with p. •‘557, Cronin wronglj- corrects Opciei to 

ri^Ke\eSpiai (LXVII.) a i.iiiallel to wliie-h np€i[3]i ill an iuserndioii "of Iconium. 
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We had left a Greek servant in charge of Sir W. M. Ramsay’s excava- 
tions in the wall of the old Seljuk palace at leoniunt for an hour or two of 
noonday heat, when he came to the hotel with a copy of this inscription, 
which had just been dug up and cleaned. We at once concluded that it was 
part of a dedication ending 6e\& oeriw] /ca[t] ZiKaitp But examina- 

tion of the stone showed this view to be untenable. The text is cut on the 
front of a small bomos, the sides of which are unengraved, and the back of 
which is broken away. An inscription is sometimes written con.secutively 
round two sides of an altar, but never on the back and front only.®^ The 
text as given is complete, and certain except in a single detail. It is just 
possible that the first letter is T, for there is a break in the stone close to 
the left of the vertical bar ; but it is more likely T, as the vertical bar is 
exactly in line with the upright stroke of K in line 2 , and, as the inscription 
is carehdly cut throughout, the alignment was probably attended to. There 
is apparently a stop-mark after tl in line 1 , but this is not ipiite certain ; the 
hole is deep and clear, but it may be a natural Haw. r and A in line 2 are 
joined as shown in the epigraphic copy. The stroke which joins them is 
shallower in the middle than at the ends ; but there is no doubt that the 
engraver wrote F and joined it with A. 

The inscription is a dedication to At/tr; in the Phrygian form FSi/cai.®- 
This is better than dividing VBiKa f’oi' the pre.sence of iota at the 

beginning of the word corre.sponding to ev-y^/jv would bt' hard to explain. 
w-y^rjv must be the (ireek word according to Phrygian pronunciation — 
compare the series xaKevv Katcovv KaKov. 

The form PSi/ca becomes highly interesting when we compare it with 
similar forms found in Greek inscriptions of Eastern Phrygia. We found in 
1910 an inscription at Tsheshmeli Zebir (see Anderson, Jour. HM. Sfiul. 
1899, p. 282.), revealing the ancient name of the village and at the same 
time removing all doubt as to the true name of the Byzantine Bishopric 
‘Glavama’ or Eudokias.'’^ It runs as follows; Avp();Xio 9 ) Eva-e^i,(o)<; 
'ycopiov rSarpidav, oIkwv Si ^a)(pio)v K-piarivov, rp yXvKVTUTrj pov yweKi 
Tan duyarpl Amrorov pvi]pr]^ ‘^dpir. This inscription will be discussed 
more fully elsewdiere : for the present purjjose it suffices to remark that 
Gdanmaa is evidently the correct form of Egdaua of the Peutinger Table, 
^EicSavpava or ^E/eSavpava of Ptolemy, TXavapa of Hierocles, and TuX^avov 
and rdX/raea in the Xotitiae (Anderson, J.H.S. 1899, p. 126). The name is 
derived from a Phrygian form of Sav meaning ‘ earth ' and the name of the 
Phrvgiaii goddess Ma (cf. Xos. XIV., XLYIII.). The latter half of the name 
contains twm u-sounds pronounced distinctly, like Kaoarta in XLIX. This is 
clear in itself, and is proved by Ptolemy’s ’EKSavuava, w'hich is the nearest 
of all the corruptions to the true form (e/tS- replacing 78 is interesting), 
rear is to be compared with PSi/ca, An inscription of Savatra contains the 


" To be desdi'ibt'd in the Ri'vw' Fhdnlniti>\ 
A separate iiisviiptioii may be enslaved on 
the bark, or sirle^ : cjj. Clas^. ll' U. xix. j). 3t5S, 
Ko. I. 

Irttciiiig muuli bjttei than the 


epigiaphm copy •suijge'.ts. 

For -ai (flat, tern.) •'ce on No. XXXV. 

”■ Ramsay, CJ^.O'jrdphy, p. 344 ; 

Art. ‘ Lyeaunid,’ in Jahresh. d. 0e4. Arch. 
Ind. 1904 ^UeihUtt), p. 97 ff. 
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exprej-.siun t’/c ySiaBo^Pj(;, where 7 has a^seii between k and S under the 
inilueiice of this tendency in Phrygian to develop a sonant beture Greek 

At/c)? as a goddess is a purely Hellenic conception ; but we know that 
the Phrygian religion of Iconiinii borrowed at least one other goddess, The 
jjrincipal nati\'e deity of the district is the 'Sh'jTtjp oi Sisina. many 

of whose ciilt-iriscrijrtions have been found in the locality. One inscription 
records a dedication to Minerva Ziziinene. the Athena of the Greek Iconium, 
who appears on coins.''”’ 

rr /9 is found as a proper name on inscriptions of Phrygia and Lycaonia : 
e.(/. .Idiir. HfU. Stiijl. 1(S99, p. 129, Xo. 150 (copjied again by me in 1910; 
the text is certain) . Ath. 2fiffli 1888, p. 245, Xo. 80. where TH is certain 
iveritied bv me in 1908). In both these cases it is feminine, and also in the 
following inseri])tion, Copied at Beykuyu Mesarlik, west of Insuvu in northern 
Lycaonia, in 1910. Koa/Sarm/to? Ke K6ivTo‘; Tfp lOia Trarpi Ka't P);? dvSpl 
Kod'Tfi) 'y_upiv.''‘' The inscription of Ama.sia \ f\IAj. 8S94 which 

was formerly read ri}? dpxttep€v<; has now been corrected to Tf;? upxiiepev<; 
I'Stuiliii Fonficd f' Anderson, etc.; iii. ]). 115;.'” 

There remains riAPGEKA, wliich can be either the genitive singular of 
a name : ■ Ges, daughter of Parthekas,' or (more probably) part of a verb 
corresponding to TrapaTidrifjLi (cf. XLVIII.) and meaning ‘offered' avow). 
Perhaps it is a Phrvgianised form of Greek irapiOpica. This view is 
strengthened by comparison with LII. (</.'•.; where we read rrapedOov . . . 
evx>ii’ in an inscription written in very rude Greek. 


LI. Ci'.ipied by Sir W. M. Ram.say and me at Suwarek (Psibela) in 1910. 
The stone had been hollowed out to make a water-spout ; lines 2 and 4, 
where the restorations are certain, confirm our estimate of the number of 
letters lo.st in the Phrygian portion. 


A C K A,///o7covN I T £ 
K N UJ/. ' ■ -ucoz/'A T U-> 
T KN / ■ . <"/ 4^.\ VT io 
T UiZUd.-, 7 / 0 N M 
,V A P I N/ , ///(AAi/ziQ N ?<A, 
t< T€ 0 1 V '/ N A 
K t ATC ' . ' /L'A'/zAfC AT T. 
A A e / b . \ C 


’Aa/(-X[a? KXewJrt re- 
Kvip [YXe/curJoTW 

Kai ea[vTW 
<r<jO> ^to[vTt /no;]p,j;[<; 

5 x<''P‘v- [(o? crez^Joz' p[6- 

«:]Teo[;' KaKov\v aS[a- 
Kear. : T,e[Tj«:p.ei'o]9 ATT[t 
a6e([TOL' . . . . ] aax ( 


The difficultv <jt restoring tins text is made jrreatcr by the obvious 


carelessness of its composition. reKvip 

2>tiLdi>:s ’ll) the h. Houwn Pi'ociaees 
(Rain-say), p. IGO, from Cal]aiiflers o«*py. 
Prof. CalLiiulor prints StaSoxJjsffor 
diadox’os'. I rt'ijipiinl this nispripti'»ii with 
rSfx-ai aii'l r5ap, uaa t're^li in my miml in 1910, 
ami u'.L.uilEtl €KrA a-5 ceitani. Cf 

tht' jiroppv nariH' ' hW€yoT]ixo:v in No. XXX\ I., 
am] tlm Ilomt'ric tpiy^oviros. 

St •' ICuH'-ay in Ih.c. \ix. p. 308. 


is eridenrlv repeated, as also probably 

O.I,L. ill 13038. Hill, Coi'iloiju'^ oj JhM. 
Coins-, Lycauiiia, ]>. 5. 

I fiml a hturtli instaiife, also fmainiiie. in 
111 } 190s not'-book, {loni Tclietiiif in l’lii\gia 
Paroifio's. 

'■ If \vi‘ ipa<l Ttjs in Xo. L., “WP niav Ronncft 
It with the iiamt' Tas fouixl at Lao'lippia 
Combustfi, seo Krc-tblinier, Enih-d o no. p. 317. 
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the last Two letters of kavT&. The name Cleon is inserted exi-inpli firat 'iK. 
The iniitilation of this inscription is the more to be regretted as it contains 
des'iations from the normal formulae. The letter at the end of line 5 is 
almost certainly £, but there is just a jjossibilitv that it may he 0- The 
first letter in line 6 is K ; the upright stroke has disappeared. The fifth 
symbol in the same line is an upright stroke, which may be |, or the first 
bar of any relevant letter. The first letter after the gap in the seventh line 
is almost certainly C- The third last remaining letter in line 4 was N, but 
this must be a mistake for H- d'here was no trace of ligature between this 
N and the following M- There were probably more lines : but no trace of 
further letters appeared, except a doubtful A. A. or A, where the 10th line 
would end. 

This is an example of the comimjnest formula; but (\) a new word 
appears in place of Kuoufiavei, (2) a new form of the verb aSavcT is used. 
pe/creov is the most probable form of the word for ‘tomb,’ though pe/creoi is 
pi'issible I’cf 'E.evveoi in XXXI). Is this a Phrygianised form of the Latin 
(e)i'e<:tiiyiti .■ (Compare X€yea}v for Iruio.) The objection to this view is that 
fixctio does not appear to have been used concretely — at any rate, not in the 
Latin inscriptions of Asia Minor. But Psibela was an important jtoint on 
the road across Lycaonia, and several roads branched there.®* It seems likely 
enough that there was a Roman element in the population, and that the 
word 'I'Yi'Pcfld is an echo of the local Latin speech. 'Ihis seems bettei’ than 
to take the word as native Phrygian. Perhaps aSa/cear {ad +faciat) is another 
Latinism. But if we read aBaKear, we must assume that the first t of 
reriKpevof was omitted. An alternative is to read aSo/ve (cf No. LX.\ and 
take are as the opening letters of a participle sub.stituted for Terix-^ei/o?. 
The former alternative seems more probable. 


LII. At Serai-ini, near Laodiceia Combusta. in the wall of the 
principal Djaini. Copied by Sir W. M. Ramsay in IhOo ; copy revised 
and imju'oved by Sir W. M. Ramsay and me in 1910. This inscription is 
given here, as probably containing a Phrygian \erb. It is engraved on a 
rough-hewn stone with a raised border, in \'ery rude letters. 



Aup(>/\(o?) 

^pov{yi ? 

o? NecTopt- 
avov 7r(pa)T)o/c- 
o (op.ijTyj'i 
irapeOdov 
’Top OpovBi- 
m evxpi'- 


Ramsay, Art. ‘ Lycaonia,’ in Julircsli. Of<t. Arch. InA. 1004 (Rciblatt), p. 93. 
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At the end of line 2, n is certain ; but it is probably a mistake tor fi. 
The second last letter in line 6 ma\’ possiby be A, but 0 is more probable. 
The rest of the inscription is certain. The niain difficulty in this text is 
whether we are to take the letters nOKtOMHTHC as an abbreviation for 
TrpcoTOKioiJi>]Tt]i; or to understand a village name Ilda. In the latter case 
irapeOdov can only be a verb, in the former case it ma}' still be a verb, or it 
may be the name of the village in the genitive plural Jlape66{(iy)v. The 
substitution of o for « is not unknown in the ruder inscriptions of this period 
and locality : but Ilape^^a is a very unlikely village name. It is more 
likely that, in whichever way we e.xplain nOKGJMHTHC, TrapedOov is part of 
the same verb which occurs in No. L. : with the termination compare crT-qcrov 
in No. LXVI. The meaning of irapaTiOecrOai in No. XLYIII. easily passes 
into that of ‘ set up,’ ‘ dedicate ’ ; irapOeKa and rrapeOdov are probably 
Phrygian forms of the Greek verb.**® Trapiartjfii is used in a similar sense in the 
phrase ^pr/aTiavol ^prjaTiavoli; -jrapeaTipaapev to epyov. (Sfltdie'V in the . . . 
E. Rrnn. Provinces (RaTusay), p. 223 f. No. 21), in an inscription of Phrygia. 
Gn TrptiiTOKfop.^Tr]<; see Cronin (Jour. Hell. Stud. 1902, p. 359), whose 
assumption of a village IIpcilTa Ktopr] or UpcoTt] Kd>prj is unnecessary. 

This inscription has not been published before ; but Ramsay’s 1905 
copy has been referred to by Ramsay (Cities of St. Paul, p, 448, N. 15) and 
by the present writer (Classical Review, 1910, p. 80, N. 2 ), where a wrong 
restoration (-rrapdivcp TpoKopBi) of lines 6 and 7, which exactly suited the 
older copy, was used in an argument. This correction does not invalidate 
the argument. 

The form ’Top must be still another of the Greek attempts to write the 
name Jehovah (see Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 327 ff.). The latest 
discussion on this subject is that in Miss Ramsay’s Preliininury Report to 
the iri7so)! Trustees (Aberdeen, 1909), with reference to an inscription of 
Sisma, north of Iconium, and not far from Serai-ini. I should read this 
inscription (adopting an alternative suggestion in Miss Ramsay's paper which 
appeared to be confirmed by re-e.xamination of the stone in 1910) [vTrep Ttj<; 
Kato-apo? Tv-xps Kal To t~\p€ 0 )p B^pov Aio^ i\le 7 tcrTo[i; ’0\v]vTr[ov TvS> 
Aiovvaoji [evavT]fTa) ’Hrav Aouto-o? }s.\^apiKolfu oiKovopov ve(Q)Tep)ov. 
The letter following (jj in AlONYCOO seemed to me in 1910 to be certainly 
I ; the above restoration abolishes the difficulty (felt by Miss Ramsay) of 
putting the name of Dionysus before that of Leto. The name Hra? occurs 
in an inscription copied by me in Isauria in 1910 (feminine); evavryToi; 
occurs as an epithet of Hecate at Amorium (Kilo, 1910, pp. 232 ff.). Miss 
Ramsay holds ‘ that 'Ivio is a simplification of attested spellings, such as 
lawoope, leovarja, aided by Greek "Tp?.’ The form ’Top? is a similar local 


They aie more probably Greek worils 
modified by Pluygians titan Thiygian \Nords 
cognate with ths Greek. 

On Iota athrript in Imperial inscriptions, 
see Class. Ilev. 1910, p. 78. Prof. Ramsay in 
Class. Jtev. xix. p. 370, prints 1, and indn-ates 
N as possible. In 1909 he and Miss Ramsay 


preferred K (see Miss Ramsay, loc. at.). In 
1910 I considered that the letter could not by 
any possibility be K. There is a break in the 
stone close to the light (T the vertical bar ; but 
there is room ffir part of both oblirpie bars 
beyond the bieak, and they do not appear. 
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attempt at simplification.''®* The Orondian territory (Ramsay, Hist. 
p. 332) occupied the mountains south of Sisma and Serai-ini. In Clo.ss. R, r. 
1910. p. 79, I wrongly took Tii<u in the above inscription to be a mistake 
for vim. 

LIII. In the Eastern cemetery at Serai-ini, near Laodiceia Combusta 
copied by Professor Ramsay and myself in 1910. 


Aoii«t]o? PaX- 
X([a:w] tw 

TtKVW IMVr^fX- 
Xupiv. 


0 io? VI aefiovv kv\_ov- 
fifiavei KttKovv [a- 
6So«-€TT[a]/, K[a]i [e- 
TtTT€T(/<r/U.6r[o? 
/ianav eirov. 


Aoukio^ is restored exempli yratio. The duplication of consonants 
{Kvov/xfiavei, cf. XLIX. and aSSaKerrai) is remarkable. The two A’s in line 7 
are clearly mistakes for A. On Kai in the Jipodosis, see on XII. To 
forestall a possible suggestion, it may be remarked that t in /cat is certain in 
both our copies, at/cai/ (cf. No. LX II.) can therefore not be read. 

Aanav occurs also in XIV., where the word is perhaps an epithet of 
Ma. Occurring in place of Am or Attic, it is probably the name of a 
deity ; it is feminine dative in form (see on XLIX.). Prof. Ram.say 
suggests to me that this is the goddess who gave her name to the town 
’Ao-Tt/Spta (‘town of Astia ’) ; see Studii's in the E. Roux. Prut: xxiex's, p. 363, 
where ’Apre/ctSt 'SaTnr[p]ei^r]vfj in Sterrett W.E. 380, 1. 13. f. is compareil. 

LIV. Copied by me at Beughru Delik in 1908. Copy revised and 
improved by Sir W. M. Ramsay and me in 1910. 



h9ii Qr is it an attempt to write Jovi ? 


Sue on LX II. 
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Y A A C / A I LU rr A 
T P 1 A I O N Y C I CD k 
cr PYAHhAwcrr 
ON UJ'fi'e MNT^A 
oyaoymnhmh 
C X A p I N OC <€ 

C e M O Y NKNO'M/' 
N e ( KA KOY N AO 

xer attiaa 6 I 


■'TXa? iSi'p TTa- 

Tpl \LOVV(TL(p K(e) 

Y.vpvhy'jiJLw iyy- 
ov(p [/cje 

OvSoU pLVppLI-j- 
9 ■^dpiv 09 Ke 
aep.oup Kvo\^u^pLa- 
veL KaKOVv So- 
Ker, Am aSei[TOL' 


It is doubtful if there was a further line at the bottom, but it appeared 


probable that there was not. 

For an explanation of the concluding formula, see on Ao. LXII. The 
Greek 09 replaces the Phrygian < 09 , as in L\ I. (/) For the form BoKer, 
compare XLIV. On AovBov fdativej see Kretschmer, E tiileif u nf./, p. 337. 
This inscription confirms my copy of XLIV. 


LV. Copied by me at Beughru Delik in 1908. 
been broken, and I saw only the last four letters. 


Phrygian ijortion was broken away. 

AY PHAIQCAC 
KAACA4 (AA- 
UJ C KAAYAlC/ 
AAC?-,| fC€ YC 
Th IA ( ACVM 
B I 0)0^ OACO 
PA MNHMHC 
XAPIN 

I O/ki^^/Az/^OYN 

K VAYGPr/ANf 1 ‘ 
Ka>‘A',-'a\ a AAA 

kC ./xAioi rroY 

c/:a/7IA(IC/n 


In 1910 the stone had 
The middle of the 

Avpyj\to<; ’Acr- 
«:Xa9 [’A^]iXX[€- 
0)9 KXauSio- 
X[ao8]oceu9 
Tj} IBia avp,- 
/3i(p (~JeoBu>- 
pa p,vy]p.y'}^ 

Xdp[iv. 

: (o[9 VI <Tep?[ovv 
K[yovpba\yeL 
K^aKOVv^ aBBa 

4 €t. .jioinoY 

C[, . .JIAIICIN 


Laodiceia Combusta, like Iconium and Derbe, received the title of 
Clandian ” in the reign of the Emperor Claudius. The epitaph of 
Eugenius, composed about 340 has the form AaoBi/cicov. Ramsay 

'Hist. Gi'isj. of A. M., p. 388) quote.s AAOAIKECdN as the form used on coins •. 
but all the three known coins of Laodiceia Combusta lone of X^espasian, two 
of Titus and Domitian) bear the leo-end K A A Y AlOA AO AIK € tON.'- 

ri.inisay, L>'h’ the Phii^icuni, p. o51. Itu&ta dibtiniiui&lied itscli from the city on the 

Hill. B.M. O'ltiilo'jncj Lvcaoiiiu, Introd. Lycus. 
pp. xxii.-xxiii This was how Laodicieia Com- 
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The present inscriptiun slio\\> that the form KXavBioXaoSiKev^ lasted 
at least into the third century : the use of \vpij\ioi; as a jji'ic noiiu'ii is 
not earlier than Caracalla. Between the middle of the third and the middle 
of the fourth centuries it passed out ot use, and the simple form AaoSixeu^ 
took its place.'-'* 

The mutilation of this inscription is regrettable, for the apodosis varies 
from the common formulae. Until the discovery of a fresh example, nothing 
can be attempted. 


L\'I. Copied by me at Kutchuk Besh-Kavak in 1908. 


bv Sir W. M. Ram.say and me in 1910. 



Pi 


) 

\ r : A / 


CA TA P I OC AO 
Y K I 0 YAOYA A 
T H I A I A 
B ICO KAieATCO 
ZOJNT. MMhM 

mcxapin 


'OCCAC TOYC KSPc 
'.PAc; k'A k'O Y MAAKtT 
riTT fT I K c N 0 C'" 


Copy improved 


"^aydpio^ Ao- 
iKi'ov Aovca 
T>j Ihta [crt]r- 

,3l(o Kai earco 

.5 ^o}i/t[i] pp>jp- 

)/s' X“P"' 


(Joy <709 rovaKipec - 
p]/a 9 KOKovv oa/ttt, [r- 
e](TTtT(iv/xei'09 
^ !(• ArjTfe eiTov. 


The last line of this in.scriptioii is broken, but fortimatelv sufficient 
trace's of the letters remained to make the text cei'tain. There is roiim tor 

I at the Iteginning of line 7. anil probably this letter has been lost : 09 is. 

however, certain in LIV. The last letter of line 7 can only be A, and the 

circular part of P remains at the beginning of line 8 . 'fhe first letter of 

line 9 is re]iresented in both onr copies bv a circular stroke as shown in the 
copy; rT€]lTT . . . is probably the reading, for et is constantlv iiseil as 


Tile loiiii KAaeSieAanSecectT oieiU'. ip. lui iiot n['Ti>ip. teloiigiiiu; Tu the leicii of O.illiemU'.. 
(A7,o. 1910. p. Cot'. 

H.S. — VOL. XXXI. !■ 
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LM|uivalent to t. See, however, oa LXV.'! It is possible that two letters 
ai'i' lost at the end ot‘ line !h but no trace of them appeared, and the 
alignment is not regular enough to compel us to assume any loss ot letters. 
However, it is better to state that there is room for AA here, as it accom- 
panies ATTI€ 'fi.illowing it, however i in all the other ea.ses, except Xo. LXA . 
See, however, on LXII,, where it is argued that aS is part ot the viu'b, and 
does not govern Ame. 

Un the Phrygian name Sagarios, see Cronin in xxii., pi, 11b. I 

have divided Tova-KepeBpta<t. comparing the form TKTKeXeBptai in LX^ II., but 
cannot feel certain that the division should not be tou aKepeSpiai;. or even 
Tons' icepeSpia'i. cas rov aKepeBpia<; for o-as- = TauT);s') rps (x/cepeSpias would 
be jiarallel to aepovv tov KvovjjLavei in Xo. LXI. tov in that case might be 
a mistake for rps. 

If we reail a/tepeBpia-; here, we must read aa tl aKeXeSpiat in LXVII ; 
in that ease ti is either the Creek rfj or Creek tl agreeing with KaKovv. But 
considering how rarely the definite article occurs between the dcmon'trative 
and the substantive," ' it seems better to read Tovcr/cepeSpia'i and naKeXehpiai 
TOV and tj are interchangeable, cf tstovk- for TeTiK- in Xo. XXVIII. i. 
Whether a.ssimilation or dissimilation explains the variation in these tonus, 
It will he impossible to say until more material is available, eras TovaKep- 
fSp/as might he genitive singular or aceu.sative plural: the singular form in 
LXVII. supipurts the former alternative, and it is probable that this is an 
instance of the same confusion between genitive and dative as is common on 
Creek in.scripitions of the Roman pjeriod. The form oa/cfir occurs in XXVI. 
The collocation Arne etTov is interesting. The Phrygian dative ends in -e 
as in ^paTepe, ppTspe. Kvovpave;. apipended to the stem. The hexametrie 
rhchia shows that in AttU in this text t and e were pironounced as distinct 
syllables The usual form \arii's between Attls aBeiTov and Am aSeiTov. 
In the former ofthe.se i had been modified tu ij before ?,'■*■' as before o in los 
.jiassini ; and vioiaio^ :Xo XL\ HI. where .see R ( ij ; in the latter, the 
Phrygian ease-ending had disapjieared in favour of the Creek. For the 
interpiretation of this formula, see on L.XII 


LVII. At Bosh-Kavak; copied by Sir W. M. Ramsay and me in 11)10. 
Cl the (vi'eek epnfapih, only a tew unintelligihle traces I'emain. The 
inscription is cut in the two lower panels ot a doorstone, surmounted by a 
circular pjeiliineiit containing a repiresentation in relief of the hor.seinan-god. 


lOCNiCCM 
M A M c K A 
AA XeTT 
e N OC A 
[TOY 


DVN KNOI 
KOYMAA 
(TT6TIKM 
TTIAAei 


(ov VI aepovv kvov- 
pave KUKovii a?j- 

CaKST, TlTTSTiKp- 

Am aEei- 

TOV. 


ffa Uct. ait. Ill XLIX. See on II. yirw ot tlie tendency in Pliiyyian to 

iras rous icepeSpios and <ra tis /lEAfSpiai eliance i lielV.re .a voivrd into yod, this seems 
would he still nioie ilittieult to explain. hett. i than to assume elision of €. 
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This inscription exhibits no variation from the normal formula. The 
pure PhiTgian dative form Kvov/j.ave occni's also in \'I., XX\'I., XL., etc 

L\ II. At Besh-Kavak ; i-opied by me in lOOS, and bv Sir \\ . M. 
Kam.say and me in 1910. 



those of the two dead men. The Phrygian doorstone on wliioh this 
inscription is engraved is crowned by a |.•irc•ular pediment containing a male 
between two female figures. The dedication is to two men, Kvidcntly this 
type was " in stock’ in a local workshop, and the stone was usi.-d in spite of 
its unfitne.ss for the dedication. The (.ireek portion is written abo\e the 
Phrygian ‘door,’ on the raised middle bar and side of which the curse is 
engraved. 'I'he stone is broken under the last N. but sutticient of the surface 
remained to the right of N to carry another letter if one had been engraved, 
and none appeared. It seemed fairly certain that the in.scription ended with 
jeypifj.evoi’. The first letter of line 4 is certainly M, and there was no letter 
before it. It is uncertain whether the second M and the folhoving p ai'e in 
ligature, but it appeared highly probable, and NMP is an unlikely i-ombination. 
With this reservation, all the letters down to the .second o are certain. We 
did not feel so sureof JIHION as the epigraphic copy suggests . the stone was 
much worn here, and the following po.ssibilities were noted : T can .scarcely 
be Y, but it is just po.ssible Cl is certain). H may possibly be p| : the | 
f.dlowing H had two short strokes f illowing it, which seemed accidental but 
suggested K as a possible variant of this I, ON, and the remainder to the 
end, are certain. We thought on the whole, that JIHION was the most 
probable naiding. 

I cannot offer any explanation of the opening letters of the Phrygian 
portion. Professor Ramsay sugge.sted on the spot that it shoidd begin 
[aelp-ov av, but we looked in vain for any trace of a letter before M, tu]lov 
I if the form be accepted) is perhaps erjuivalent to the common ovrap in the 
signification of penalty, and is connected with flreek rlco. eyeair has 

l> 2 
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evideiitlv the >aine ssuffix as Latin -esit (-uiit '■ : it is couiiecteil with eyeSovr, 
and means ■ he shall pay,' or ‘ he shall sutfer.’ For yeypifiepoi’ see on No. 
XXXII. The opening words mnst therefore contain a conditional protasis, 
or perhaps a participial form meaning ‘the violator’ 'o aBiKijaa^ in Greek;. 
The Phrygian portion is in rough iambic metre: compare the Greek curse 
fpioted under LIX. 

LIX. Cojjieil at Kerpishli in 1010 by Sir Ai . M. Ramsay and me. 


,nCA K^///7dAAAA«e 
re r p^i hcnanp 
re OCOYA N 


t]«s' S e'. \_KaKo]v aSBaKer, 
yeypeipevav e- 
7 eS[ouT] Lo^ ov T lai’. 


The accompaii} ing Greek inscription is lost. Tins inscri})tiun begins 
with two Greek wonls : compare a common Greek formula : 

OUTO)? dwpot? TreptirecrotTO crvpipopal^ 

Tts’ av irocrd^n jBapix^dovov. 

(cijpied by Profe.ssur Ramsay at Abia in lbiS4 : tk civ nroa-d^ei is often 
replaced in this formula by octth or ov uv irpocrolcrei . Tlte t of ovrav has 
been omitted by mistake: cf Xos. XXXII., etc. 

LX. Copied at Kerpi.shli in IDIO by Sir W. M. Ramsay and me. 


r~ 

Z''ANNOTCOCA'''ii 
AtimoCKAIBAjA 
YltOACA'AHn lOJl'A 
IfATOKZCUNTfc 
tAr<t'CTHCAM<c 

Natl OCTt KAI fA 

A N HCAaeA+e^A 

UlPCOMNHMHC 

XAPIN tOCNtCAN 

i<AK0YNAA'?4Ke 

iSANKAirglVolMe 

,XANer€AOYT(OC 



-Vjar/ioucrov A[crK- 
XrjTTio^ Ka'i Bd/3a 

vlw A(7K\p7rL& Ka- 
'i fc'GToiv ^d)VTe- 
d 9 civeaTpaape- 

V Aeidv "6 Ka'i M- 
dvp^ dBe\(f)W d- 

cdpw pin'ip)]^ 

Xdpiv lO'i VI aav 
10 KUKOVv a0[da]A:e 

pai'Kai. yc[ype]ipe- 
vav eyehovT lo^ 
ovTav. 
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The form eaT'ols:'} is comnion in epigraphy; cf. No. LVI. Thro'e was no 
T at the end of line 10 ; cf. No. LI. (note). On the definite article aav 
(dative feminine) see on No. XLIX. At the beginning of line 1, I could only 
read A]AN or posAbly M]AN. Professor Ramsay’s copy shows traces of a 
circular letter before A ; he would read The name is to be 

compared with MoOfo? in No. XXXIA'^. The division can hardly be Xav 
Moncro?, for a triple name is very unusual among the East Phrygian natives. 
This inscription is on a stele, with circular pediment, in which there is 
a female between two male figures. The ornaments at the bottom form a 
pretty e.vhaustive collection of the agricultural implements and household 
requisites usuallv portrayed on gravestones of Eastern Phrygia and the sur- 
rounding countrv. The mistake eaiv)Tol<; aveaTn'iaafiep is common on rude 
inscriptions. 

LXI. Copied by me at Laodiceia Combusta in 1908. Revised by me 
without change in the Phrygian formula in 1910. The te.vt, vhich is 
certain throughout, is cut on a rough shapeless stone. 

.Map/cfa Mdp- 

Kov 'V^Karaiov 

TeKVOL^ idlOl'i 

Ka't 6avT[r} fjcoun. 

(O'? crepLovi’ 

TOV Kl’OVfMa- 

i>ei KOKor a- 

CaK€T. -ITfc'Tl- 

/C/uei'Os' Arne 
aBeirov. 

For aejiovi' rov /cpov/xapei see on II. For Arne see on LXII. ti goes 
with TeTiKfJ.evot; rather than with kokow : see on II. In the last liin.-. eirov 
must be read ; the horizontal bar following i must be accidental. 

LXII. Copiied bv me in 1910 beside an old bridge ea^t of the road 
from Bolavadin to 'fshai. The text is complete, and certain throughout. 
There is no Greek inscription on the stone, a plain rectangular block which 
looks as if it had formed part of a built tomb. 

<09 VI aefivi’ Ki’ou- 
fxavei KaKVv aSSa- 
K€T aiKav, Atto/ ve 
860)9 Ke TiTreriKue- 
<'09 eiTOV. 

T'his inscription, which rivals in interest any in the whole ^eiie-. was 
found bv the merest accident. After a long jouiney, my horses failed me at 
B(ila\adiii ;Polybotnm). and I hired a local naggoner to take me to tlm railway 


(OCNlCeXYNKN r 
/HAwei KAKYNAAiA 

K€TAI KAN ATT/HKC 
A € (JJ C KA T I TTe: T I K Ke 
N 0 C € 1 TO Y 



t!u‘ eleiiicat 0Aar- (liilatiau. 
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at Tshai ';tati<in. On the road thither I observed an okl bridge some- 
distance to the left of the road, but as inv men had been ilrenched crossing 
a river, and as |irevious travellers had jjassed this wav. I did not turn aside to 
examine it. We reached Tshai station two hours before train-time, and the 
station-mastt-r. on learning mv traile, showed me his collection of anti(jues. 
and an inscription he had copied several years before beside the old bridge 
We had passed, which is nearly an hour's fast ride from the station. The 
cojjv was an inaccurate one, but it sufhced t<i show the interest of this 
unique formula, and I decided to return and look for the stone I fi)und a 
driver who was willing to gallo|> to the bridge and back for a dollar, and I 
harl time to find and copy the inscription. 

The 0 in Kvovfj.avei is added above the line. I looked for a similar 0 
in aefLvv and KaKuu. The stone is chipped above the former, and if an 0 
was engraved, it has disappeared ; but probably none was engraved. There 
was no 0 above Ka/cuv. 

Standing where it does, aiicav may be either a substantive agreeing 
with KaKvv. or an anaphoric pronoun introducing tlie apodosis. In the 
latter case, it is the nominative of aKKeot (Xo. XII. But it is much better 
to take it as a substantive meaning ' harm,’ ' liurt.’ Cf. Greek di/cj; 
Giiipetus,’ or alKuXt] ' fraus,’ rather than alKla = deiKia. 

KUKuv may be for tca'ct'jv, to which it is phonetically equivalent : but crefivu 
in the same inscription suggests that v in KaKw corresponds to ov in KaKovv. 
If aiKav is feminine, /cavoi/ ill agreement with it is peculiar; but of. KaKov 
^eip'a; in XII. 

The discovery of this inscription and of X'o. LVI. confirmed an 
interpretation of ATTI€AA or ATTI A A. which a study of the published 
inscriptions had already suggested to the writer. Before di.scussiiig the 
subject, let us collect the instances of this and similar groups of letters. 

XI. T€TIK/J.€[P 0 '; A]tt< a8e[(]TOl>. 

Xll. TiTTeTiKfxeva ATT([eJ aheirrvov. 

XIV. M a [ejTireTiKT/Aei'OS Xartav [eirojo. 

XXV. p,e K €, At[ti] TiTT€TiKfj,evo^ eiTou. ''Reading uncertain. j 
XXXIX. Attii; Ke aSecrou. 

XLI\ Att]! aSeiTov ''without TeTtKfievo'i ' 

XL\ . TirreriKpLevos Arne a^eirov. 

LI. {t e\riKixevo\i; ATT[t] a8ei[Toc. 

LI 11. [e]T«TTeTI«:/i. 61 /[ov] AcTTiav eiTOU. 

LIV. Am aSe([Toi/. A[)paieiitly sole apodo.-'is.; 

L^ I. re^iTTeTiKp,evo<i [At]t<6 eirov. 


LVII, TtTT€TiK/^€vo<; Att< aZeiTov. 
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LXL TLTeTiKfJ,€vo‘i Xme aSeirov. 

LXII. Atto) k6 Sewi Ke TmeTiKfievO'i eiTou. 

LX\ . AJrrn; [^](r[T]6[T]<«:/i6j'o[s' (9 aSe]iTov. 

LXVII. T[t]T(/<:/Aej'Os'' A[T]Tt a8[e]<Toi;. 

The Greek formulae acfain-it viulatioa of the grav'e in Eastern Phrygia 
anrl the adjoining lands very often invoke on the violator the anger of the 
Phrygian god Men. The cc^inmonest torm of the curse is ej^otro for e^ei) tov 
M>U'a Keji^^oXco/xevov tov Kara^Oovtov. We have seen \o. XLVIII.) that the 
Phryg ian goddess Ma is similarly invoked in the Xeo-Phrvgian curses, and 
tve shall see behiw that the heavenly and chthonlan deities are frequently 
appealed to. Connected with Ma or Cybele in the religion of Phrygia, and 
a characteristic figure in the cult, was Attis, who appears as Men on the 
Greek inscriptions. We should expect to timl Attis, if any deity, invoked in 
the Phrygian formulae, but, so far as I know, the words reriKnevo^ 
ATTlEAAeiTOY have not yet been e.xplained in this obvious manner, which 
Would set.' in them the equivalent of the (Ireek KciT>]pa/j,evo^ ’'Am eaToi. 
This view is plausible in itself, and is proved definitely by LVI. and LXII. 

The true Phrvg'ian dative Attic occuis seven times in thi' above 
quotations fthree times with the orthography Atthji: the form Atti occurs 
six times. I am not ciiinpetent tii discuss on philological grounds the 
question whether there was a change from the termination -c to the termina- 
tion -i 111 Atti and similar datiws ■, under Greek inHuence) or not. The former 
hy])othesi.s seems moi\' probable, given the hist<irical conrlitions; for, at the 
perioil to which the majoriti' of our inscriptions belong Phrygian was being 
in\aded and swamped by Greek, and if we find the -c suffix surviving to this 
period, it must have beloiigeil originally to the Phrygian language. These 
remarks apply in particular to the pair Kvov/xave and Kvovfj,avL iov €cj. In 
XXXI., which Professor Ramsay regards as the oldest inscrijition in his list, 
we have the form /Sparepe. In XL. and LXIII., two inscriptions containing 
the (ild reflexive form aSSuKerop. which was afterwards replaced by aBBaKerat 
(see on LXIII.; and therefore presumablv early, we likewise read the form 
Kvovpave. M'e concliale that the <■- ending was used mainly in the period 
when Phrygian was less affected by Greek than it is in relatively later 
inscriptions: it therefore seems probable that the change to the -i termina- 
tion took place under tireek influence. 

The name of Attis is immediately followed by the verb eirov once 
(LVI. ; : in all the other cases in which the name occurs immediately before 
the imperative the preposition aS is in.serted. But for the evidence of 
XXXIX. it might be jwssible to assume that the preposition follows its 
substantive"' for metrical reasons,^** as in Greek. No. XXXIX. renders this 
supposition untenable, for there xe is inserted between Amt] and ah. 
Professor Ramsay’s copy of this inscription hardly supports the restoration 


ar (~a5) t.ikes tht' tliitive in XHX, 


See on LVI. 
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[Seco'?] Arra; k€. but it is cleiir that some sueh expression was used : the name 
Arra; was coupled with that of another god by enclitic /ce. and the verb 
aSeiTov followed/'"' This instance proves that we must read aheirov compare 
for the form Latin iuhxfo) : its frequent use is explained by metrical 
necessity, but in two instances the .simple form tvTouisused ( LVI. and LXII.). 
In a similar context we find the feminine dative Xanav used twice once as 
an epithet or equivalent of Ma) : see on LIII. See also on Xo. XLIV. 

Having established so much, we can appreciate the evidence of LXII. 
on the vexed (piestion of the meaning of Sew'j feueA.®?, which occur-', with 
variations, in se\ eral of the Xeo-Phrygian inscriptions. Xo problem con- 
nected with the interpretation of the.se inscrijjtions has given rise to so much 
controversy as this. A'a. LXII. definitely rules out some of the interjireta- 
tiuns proposed, and narrows down the possible meaning of the expression so 
tar as to make it practically certain. Before discussing the subject, we shall 
bring together the instances : the expression is always in the apodosis and it 
makes for clearness to give the whole apodosis in each case. 

lA . hi hioK; fe/aeX&)[v TnTeT]iKfxevo^ etrov (or fegeXoi [extr . .) 

A . ixs S(a)[9 f]o/aoX&) eTiT€TiKfj.evo<; ))rov 
\ I. T 09 VI /Lie l^e/xeXa) k€ Seo^i eri iiTirreriK/uevo^ e[iT]oL' 

A II. Seos' ice • • - aiceoi eipoia ri eriTT[eTiK/j.eva eiTT]vov 

XXL fj.e l^efieXio^; TiTT€TiKfievo^ eirov 

XXA . Tov I’l [Seov T( fie k e Ar[T(] nn ertK/ievoi; eirov 

XL. Seals' fe/tieXois' ice TirTeTiKfxe\i’'\o<; eirov 
XLII. [/re feJweXois' Ke [S]€[ai]s' .... 

LXII. .\t rn; Ke Seal? Ke rirerriKfievo^ eirov 
LX III. Seal? fe/teXoi? [rje rirer[ovKfiei'oi eirov 

Xeglecting the vowel-variati<.>n, we fin<l teroc; tefieXcoi; standing together 
asyndetically in Xos. l\ . and \ . Ihev are joined by Ke interposed in VI., 
VIL. and XLII. : by ri or re .'enclitic; in X.X\'. and LXIII. ; by Ke ( enclitic) 
in XL. Xo. A I. is proof of the torm eefie\<o. which occurs also in I\'.. and 
possibly in \'. St] precedes the combination in IV.. fie in V., VI., XLII. ; 
fie also occurs before tefieXwc; alone in .\X1 X'ariarions in the firmula itself 
ale XXI.. where 3eais' is omitted XX\ ., wlici’e fie K^e At[ti is subjtiined 
to ^i^eXoiv rt and LXII, where ^eaeXais- is replaced b\’ Attup anil Ke 

occurs after both Xrrnf and Seoi-,' .'comjiare Latin . . . qiie . . . ipie . 

Prot. Ram.say Rio , p. o!)7 . reteired to Hesvehius' gloss i^efieXev 
fSap^apov avSpdrroSov <l>pvye^. and suggested that ^efieXm might 
mean childriui . ; compare Inscr. Xo. I. . lorji takes fie as a preposition 
= ■ with ; and I think, with Ramsay, correctlv' and he regards Oeoiv Ke 
^efieXao; as meaning ■himself ami his family’ Plir/pj. fu-srlnoff. o ns ri'nii. 
Zr'it. p. l(i f and again Zmn Phr,i;ih<h, „ p. 4 . '.vhere he ilefends his view 

Tin-, st.ituiiiint must uew It- luo.hlied : 'te ArP/euiln, j, -214. 
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against Kretschiiier’s criticism;. .Solmscu ' in Kulmx ZritscJtriff. X.F. xiv. 
p. -55; takes Sew? and to correspond to Gk. Am? and Se/reA,)/?. 

Prot. Ramsay in R(7j) p. 107 regards the expres.sion as meaning ' g"ds and 
men,’ and takes fie as a prep(jsition meaning ‘ atnong.’ Kretschmer \Aiis<Jin' 
Aiioiuiii, p. 19 f.) gives Seco? /re fe/reXw? the meaning of ‘ heaven and earth,’ 
and regards fie ('comparing 6>; in Xo. IV.; as an asseverative jiarticle 
e(piivalent to Greek fia. Finally Kretschmer suggests (Ri7/ ', p. 79, X.I.) 
that Seco? /ce ^efieXax; means ‘ heavenly and chthonian gods ’ — a suggestion 
which had already been made by tJustav Aleyer, as I learn fnim Solmsen, 
hic. This suggestion I consider t<i be right, and I would use the 

following arguments in support of it. 

It now seems fairly certain that fie is a prcjmsUion meaning ‘with’ 
or 'among' Gee R(/>i on Xos. IV. and XVIII. i. Prof. Ramsay notes that 
fie is .sometimes used f/r fiertL in Greek inscriptions of Eastern Phrvgia, and 
it is the form that has survived in modern Greek. Cf. fie /rfe) Att/, p. 208. 

d'he fi.irm Sew? (or Seo?, is constant; but ^efieXoi occurs at least 

twice in place of ^efieXco might be a datne - or ablative, singular 

(cf. aefiov) or a genitive singular; Sew?, if singular, can only be genitive. 
But in LXII. ! ATTitf Ke Seco? /ce TiTTeTiKfievo<; eirov) we have Seal? subject to 
the same government ns Atth], a certain dative case; Sea><; must therefore 
be dative. In that case it can only be a dative plural, and Solnison's view 
that it is equivalent to A<o? must be given up. as wdl as Torp's ojiinion that 
it is nominative singular, and nu'ans aoTo?. 

Xow. since Seta? is a dative plural, ff/teAco? must be in the same case ; 
for the two ideas are parallel in all the ca.ses where they occur ti.igether, and 
the words are generally joined by re or /ce. Accordingly the form ^efieXoy 
must be regarded as ei[uivalent to tf/ieA&i?. In two of the inscriptions in 
which ^efieXo} occurs, it is doubtful whether ^t'/reA(a[?] should not bi' read ; 
in I\'. it is easy to make this restoration, and V. depends only on Hamilton's 
unreliable authority. In A'l. we read fie ^efieXa /ce Seo? : the reading is 
certain, but. as Prof. Ram.say points out ' R ' p. 107 an engraver's eri or is 
very pi'obable.''"’ The word is parallel to geo? ''clearly an orthographic \'ariety 
of Seoj? I, and must thi'refore be in the same case. 

We must accordingly find a meaning foT- Sew? /ce ^e/reAcu? which will suit 
the words whether the prepi/sition fie is used or not. Apart from the 
meaning ‘heavenly and chthoni.-in g<')ds,' R.anisay's suggestion 'gods and men 
comes nearest to fulfilling this condition, but it does not quite fulfil it. 

In the cases in which §e&)? /ce fe/xeAw? is preceded bv fie. we could 
understand it t'l nu'an ' I'let him be .•iccursed; when among gods and men,' 
i c. both when alive and 'when dead ' for the ditad were deified in Phrygi.i and 
were called Qeoi — Anderson, J.II.S. 1S.S9, p. 127 '. But this UR'aning does 
not suit the simple dative, for TeriKfievo'i with the dative, corresponding to 
Kartfpafievo^ with the dative, must mean ‘ <levoted to'; and it was only to 
th.e gods that wrongdoers were devoted, not to men. 

1 luive not seen ^U'vtr'-s aitnlr. 

’’ Or perhaps s is ‘Imppul like v in KaK€, r in aSSax-e. et-h 
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( )n thu Miller haiul, the iiieiining suggested by l\[eyei and Kretsehiuer 
suits all the eunditioiis. 

Ill the Greek th rnf miif-'’ of Asia Minor, the anger ot the gods is invoked 
on the violator <')f the tomb in several recurring formulae. In the representa- 
tive list given bv Stemler 'fG/oec//. (iruhi nxfh . Kh'i rtnxn' n.-:^ pp. 70, 71), we 
find sometimes one or more gods invoked by name (e.g. M);V. ''HXiov, ieXi/m;, 

’ \0)]vd. : sometimes the Kara-yOovLOL deoi are appealed to (Tl/e/n /’ 

tSifzh. xliv. 123; : sometimes all the gods i Benndorf, Rt'ism i ii Lijl'ii'n. ii. 6); 
sometimes the 9eo\ Karaydovioi kul ovpdvioi '(d.f.G. 42d3, Benndort, lor. nf, 
IG . Occasionally all the male gods and some goddess or goddesses in 
jjarticular are mentioned, r.ij. «/rapr<i>Xov eerTw 9ed)v iravTuyv Kai \i]tov<; km 
Tmv T€KViov avrfj^ (G./.G. 42.50). &o^o<> eexTU) irdai 9eol<; Kai —£\r]vr] Kai 
A>]tm ' Beiindorf, lor. rU. lt)3); sometimes one chthonian deity in particular 
and the KaraydovioL 9er>[ in general, r.tj. d(Te/3>j<i ei'i ti)v A/j/j-iiTpa Kai ToVi 
KaTa^9oi/loii^ 9 €ov^ ' II o iiri' Sifzh. xliv. 128;. 

I have been unable to find any instance of a person KaTppap,eroi; roU 
9eoi^ Kai TOi 9 dv9po>7roL<;. and, il this were the meaning of the commonest 
Phrygian formula, it would be certain to occur on Greek ejiitaphs of Phrygia, 
On the other hand, Kret.schmer's etymology of the words GIios <lrr Anoniui 
lor. rit. ) e.xactly suits the meaning of Scots' ovpavloi<; kuI KaTayAovioi^, which 
is common in Greek epitaphs. And this meaning suits the words whether 
we find them in the dative form simply, or whether they are jireceded by a 
preposition meaning ‘ amongst.’ It is eipially suitable if Prot. Kretschmers 
e.xplanation of pe is correct. 

And this meaning exactly tallies with that which we must give to the 
})hrase Attij/ k€ Se&iv k€ in the inscription under discussion. Attis is men- 
tioned as representing the KaTa-)(9ovioi 9eoi, and means ovpavLOi<; 9eoh. 
It is Hot neces.sary to .suppose that Bewi always meant deot? ovpavlon; : it was 
<li>ubtless the generic word for 'gods,' and acijuired the meaning of ‘ heavenly 
gods ■ in o|.ipusition to fe/reX®?, who.se etymological affinities point to the 
meaning 'chthonian'; see Kretschmer in A u.s dcr A //oui io. p. 20. ^e/xeXws' 
must therefore be a substantive. 

In Xo. XX\'. I have I'ead tentatively pe k<€} At[t(]. If this is correct, 
the name of Attis is added tautologically after it has been included in 
fe/reX®'?.''"' The words pe Kg would in that case correspond to the Greek arw 
Kai. which occurs in Phrygian Greek epigraphy; g,e governs the dative in pe 
^€pe\(o^. XXI.. etc. But I do not overkiok the po-ssibilitv that MCK AT[. .] in 
XX5 . ^following Secs' ff/teXwv tc) may have to be explained by comparison 
with M€KONNOY ffollowing ^ep€Xa)<; k€ Se®?) in XLII. Gnlv a new in- 
scription can afford certainty on this j»oint. 


LXIII. Copied by me at Bola\adin f Polybotum) in 1!)0.S. Copy revised 
and impnned by me in 1910. 


Cf, U'Uwr Sitzb. xliv. 128, quoted above. 
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;OCN 1C6 MOi N (CNOVN>>N€ KA K’O NNAACi/W'^ 

Kfc TTap Aeuji z£M t Acuccer/T 

(09 in anfMOVv Kvovfiave kukovv a. 88 [a- 
Kerop, 86(09 ^epeXfot [rje TiT 6 T[ovKp,epo‘; eirov. 

or [6(«:^eK09 eirov. 

This inscription is cngraveil on a ' (loorstonc ’ with four panels, sur- 
mounted by a triangular pediment. There was no remaining trace of a 
Greek inscription. Note, on the to.\t, that the space between O and Y in 
KAKOYN is an old flaw in the stone, and never contained a letter. C in 
A€(jJC is written small between two horizontal lines, as if the engraver had 
begun the following Z and then corrected it to C, But for his care in 
making this correction, we should have been jiresented with a form Beo), like 
^epeXto in some other te.xts ! ZCMCAUJC is followed by a short empty 
space, which probably was never engraved; the iie.vt letter is part of T, not 
of K, The last remaining letter in line 2 is a round one: it can be O or 
€, but not I. We must choose between rerovKpevo^ :'cf X.WIII.,' and 
rereiKp.evo'; (cf. XIX. '. 

This inscription contains the third occurrence of the reflexive form 
ahSaKerop. Ramsay’s di.scovery of XXXIIl.. where ova is certain, and means 
• tribe ' 1)1’ ‘ village,’ fixes the division aBBaicerop ovav in XLVIIL, and the 
di\isioii aBSa/cerop must certainly be accepte<l above, and in No. XL. 
afSlStpero'p) should probably be read in XXV. (see above, ad loc.,-. It will 
not b(’ doubted that XLVIIL must be placed early in the series: the impor- 
tant ])art of it is written in Phrygian, and a short e.xplanati in of its substance 
is added in Greek. This points to a date when the Phrygian language was 
iri full vigour. 

The most usual form of these verbs is aBBuKer and a^/Seper, but we find 
clear instances of forms in -erai i XIII., LIII , and LXVII, . We conclude 
that there was a reflexive (or perhaps a deponent; form in -i for in Phrygian 
alongside of the active form in -ct, and that it was being ousted by the Greek 
reflexive form in -erai. The middle voice was especially aftected by the 
Anatolian Greek-speaking population. Gf. Sfiuliii Forifii'a I'Anderson, etc.), 
iii. p. d(! ; Ramsay in FlnloliK/iix, lbiS8, p. To 4 . 

We find the Greek reflexive form in what ajipear to be relatively later 
inscriptions, the Phr3'gian form in relatively earlier ones. The existence of 
a Phrygian reflexive voice is the hypothesis which best explains the occur- 
rence of Greek reflexive forms in the inscriptions.'” a^/Bipero, if the reading 
is caiiTcct, is a broken-down form of the -efnr termination: cf. KaKe for KaKev 
in XXL, aBBaice for aSSa/rer in LX. 


The alternative to assume that tlie furm in •rtui as uell as that in -etur was Phiy Yiau. 
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I leave ir t<i jihilnlugist'i tn settle the ivlatieii between the teiiiiiiiMtioil 
in aSSuKerop anti similar forms in Sanskrit, Celtic, and the Italic languages, 
and also whether the terndnation is likely to be due to Galatian intluence. 

LXIV. Copied in 11)10 In Sir \V. AI, Kamsay and invself be-ide a well 


'Slap[Kia dvyuTpp ’At)a- 
i’a<j[iov avv avv- 
f3l(p a[nT)'}? Xvp- Alaf- 
lu(p T[hp tltXov t- 
o coi're'i [vai tppotiuvi'- 
Tt'i; e[auroii; aveff- 
7');(xa[;' p,njp,i]<; ■^('ipir. 

Ti? tovt[o to pi'ppeloi' /cat 
\aTou[lov KOKW!; eTriajBai- 
10 ] C0V Tp[d77(0 Ttl’L 7r0l>j(7€l. 

70 [eKTeiaei. 

ai [era pai’Ka ks Kpov/nav- 
et Ka[>cai’ (iBBciKtrai teipav, 
7 £ 7 [pe(/t,era!' eyeSovr lo- 
I b s' aei [ 


The epigraphist in An.itoha has often reason to regret the deliberate 
destruction of valuable texts, but seldom has the chisel of a vandal deprived 
us of so interesting a do<-ument as this bilingual. 'I'he .stone containing the 
inscription hail been fitted into a well-head, the light-hand side sti'od too 
high, anil had been cut level. Fortunately, the size of the .stone left it clear 
how many letters had been lost in each line; and in any case the restorations 
in lines 4 to 7 fix exactly the length of the lines. The restoration of the 
Greek ejiitaph was made by I'rofe'sur Ramsay in presence of the stone. 

1 give a tentative restoration of lines 8 to l.j which were cut in smaller 
letters than the efutaph proper, and filled a space which could have held 
about 20 or 21 letters of the size of those which remained. 4'he Phrygian 
portion Is restored only (//-oto/; the Greek must have been 

somewhat as above. CLEI m line lb probably contains the last letter of 109 , 
aiirl a word (replacing ovrav. ’ |)enalty' . beginuing with aei . . . Perhaps it 
is cognate to the Greek alvopiai. but at present it cannot be restored. 
1 thought also of yeyp\^eLp.€v(iv ovTciv *: 7 t]ixo' 6 /[T, taking eyecrceiT as — eyeatT. 
which occurs at Resh-Katak. whence the sfoiie has doubtlc.ss been carried. 
Rut the restoration given in the te.xr seems the more probable. 

■'■I ill.- ]uuiii-i 11 i-uis .iR. *>t iijiu-e, hut '-eitaiii. 


one hour north of Besh-Kavak. 


M A 
N A 
B I UJ 

iMTEL 

TE£E|^^^|J 
THE 

AATD 
n UJ N r 

to X pi t'.k/^'y/yy/yy.4<y'''''' 


A 1 1< a c 
ei KA / 

r £ r yy/'' 

CCS 
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Fiiitunately a few valuable details can be gleaned among the debris of 
this iii^eriptiuii. 

The word /xavKa has been generally accepted as the eipiivaleiit of fMvPjfia 
or and these words may confidently be inserted^''’ The opening 

words in the second line of either version are dearie XaTo/i[tor' and Kvovfiav^et 
Ka^K . . .. and the first line in either version must have contained another 
word describing the tomb. In the Greek version, this is the only possible 
supposition. The restoration Xaro/ipoi'], which Professor Ramsay made im- 
mediately, is attested in the sense of ‘grave’ in C.I.Ij. 2032 ( = Lebas- 
Waddington 1473) from Selyinbria, etc. 

In line 11, to ■yjfuLa f = /cpi/xa ; i-' valuable as supporting the meaning 
we have assigned above to yeypeifjLti’aii, which clearly occurs ill the corre- 
sponding passage in the Phrygian version, line 14. ai Kof Oif'^ I-,) has been 
discussed oil XVIII. 

LXl'. Copied by me in 1010 at Knrshuii'u (see Anderson, J.H.S. 1<S80, 
p. 203 in the cemetery. The iii.'Cription is engraved immediately under the 
pediment 'broken, of a buried doorstone I thought there had been 
a line doubtless of Greek,, above the in.scription, but T was the only sur- 
viving trace of it. (Probably avia-yrlpaei ’.] — 

IOCC€MOYKNOYMAN/ /'-/KOY'iM- ' T T I 

HCIT?eT( (<M€N O'//. V. /I toy 

( 0 ^ crepov Kvovpavlet /(•a]/<:oo[i'] a[3Sa/c€T, 

V [d](T[T]e[T]i/f/tiei'o[s' (? ■,/ a 8 e](TOi'. 

I made the following notes; ' ATTI is clear; the second letter in line 2 
is alnio-.t certainly 0, not €, and the third letter is certainly I, not T. After 
the fourth lelti-r theie is a break, coiitaiiiiiig room for one letter. There is space 
between /ie'i'o[?] and [ejiroo for three or four letters.’ I’ossibly the space was 
not engraved ; but the above restoration seems feasible. The name of Attis 
is geiierallv followed by aSeirov : the faet that the participle is insorted hero 
between \rTi>] and the imperative weiild lead u.s to exjiect eirou simply, to 
complete the hexameter; but aSeirov may have been retained from its 
as.sociation. tor metrical reasons, with the name ol Attis. For 19 ilemoiistra- 
tive; compare Xo, XXY III. 

For crepov see on XIX.. XXI. . for Attij/, Xu. LX II. I have rc-.tered 
the second letter in line 2 as 0, nnder.'tanding that 6 has been wiitteii for t 
as otteii in Greek inscriptions Of) for t/}. ffeKvois for TiKvoi^). It must. 
ho\ve\er, be noted that a semi-circular letter (which cannot be $ preeeih's 
iTTSTiKpevo^ in Xo. LVI. I have iv-^tored it there [rt-JiTT . . . ; but the 
possibility' must be allowed that there was a form eireTiKpevo^ or aireTiK- 
pei'o^. I’lie letter ill the present inscription, however, seemed circular, iiiit 
semi-circular, ami neither of tho-e texts gi\es sufficient support for such a 
form. But It may be found later, neci-s-itat mg' a correet loii in the transcrip- 
tion of LY']. ami LXY". 
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LXVL Copied by 3Ir. Aiider'^on in Sultan Me'>arlik , 1 hour 20 
S. of Kozaiili i, in 1S98, and pnbli:?hL‘(l by him. J.FI.S. lS9f). p. 122), Xo. l:)2. 
( )n an ' altar, with serpent in relief on one side, 'fhe letters ai’e clear.’ 

MHNOYAOYTO 

eCTAPTOJNOC 

MHiePeCTHC 

ON 

Mr. Anderson .'■ugm.'.sts as an ex[ilanation Mi^roySouro' r i =M);rdSoTorj 
’EcrT«pT(oeo¥ )]jp ecrTi)a[e)v. 

An inscription which I found at Kozanli in 1910 makes it jirobable 
that this i.s a dedication in Phrygian. It, too, is engraved on a small altar, 
which is octagonal in shajie ibut with four wide and four narrow siclesj. A 
wreath in relief occupies the front of the altar, below the inscription. (Jn 
the back, there are two serpents, or a single serpent hanging in two portions. 
Fart of the inscription is engraved in a sunk space at the top: the remainder 
on the face of the altar. 




^ MAC 


anhcmhtpi 

6 rx HN 




Macr- 


. 'Slprp'i 


'Fhe conne.xion of the >mall letters in the sunk space at the top ^vilh 
the larger ones bolow is obscure. In the second last line, there is room for 
a letter before A, Imt a careful iu'^pection coininced me that none had been 
engra\ed. ’’Arp? is a po.ssible name : ’’Aai'a fern.: is very common, and 
' XvvaKO^ and .cf. oSSa/cer, Sok€t for ahhaKer, BaK€T , are referied to 

the same stem Kretschmer. Ki iih itii ik/. p. 2)4-1 . Hut possibly the name is 
AlaVa idem.: occurs at Icoliium, C./.C. ohP.S, and probably 
fern. I in JJf.S. 1S99. p. 290, Tln' letters MAC in line 2 and ANM in line 1 
are certain. Before A in line 1 there appeared to be two letters, the first 
consisting of an upright stroke’, with tin.' tup bnjken awav : the second letter 
is possibly A, a late foiin of A - but the circular part is ridrbed and faint. 
(.)r the two symbols together may be M- The letter after ANM is the 
t(jp ]iart of A or a or the first half of M or N- The rest of the line, about 
2 to 4 letters, is lost. The next line is oeeupied by MAC, all certain : between 
this and line ■). there is room for a line but it appeared that none had 


it. Md^aiji-s lh(' Lvfliaii heio ; ■sCc n.M.C. Lmhrr. |i. v\i. 
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buen engraved. The first line can .scarcely contain the name Yh^^v^laa■•'^ w Inch 
w.mld Miit the traces), for the presence of a local name would be hard to 
explain in this position. It is more likeK to contain Masaiies hmt iianu . 

This inscripti.in shows that Cybele was known at Kozanli 'as m rnaiiy 
other places,! .simply as ‘the Mother.’ We accordingly transcribe Mr. 
Anderson’s inscription. 

IMip'OoSoUTO 

YaTapTwvO'^ 

Mijrepe arpa- 
ov. 

' I, Meiioudoiito, .son of Straton. made the dedication to the Mother. 

MijTt-pe has the .same ending as iBparepe in X.NXI. The intlueuce of 
Greek on Phrygian vocalisation is evident - contrast Mi^repe with .1/ofo,.'' m 
old Phrvoiaii • arpaov with eaTa6< in XXXI : MpronSonro Avhich, however, 
represents Greek MpuoSoro.) with .Mum-.v. The terminatmn ni o is 
characteristic of Phrygian names: .-f Ba/3a,. etc. KaTapron- is tor 

•EcrTphrair,'^-' which assumes a prothetic vowel like laTe4>avo.^. etc, E<tt6- 


thematic tm-minatiuii in arpaov may be a peculiarity ot the local Greek: so 
TapeOdov ill No. LIT is probably ^aper.dov. I find m my PRO iiote-book an 
inscription copied at Kuslnliha near Karanli Kale in X. J.ycaoma; eontamiiig 
the form drea-Tijo-oper.'''’ The form <jTpaov is piohahly first persi.in singular. 

LXVII. [= XLI. ill R(b)]. . „ , 

I ,,wi' to the e-ciierositv of my friend Professor Callander, ot C>'ieens 
Umversitv, Kingston. Canada the privilege of puhli.diing his revision of Mr. 
Ho^mrtli's cipy of an inscription of Kestcl. near Laoihceia Lombiist.i •/./I..''. 
ISfh), p. lod;.' I pi'iiit Greek portion from Mr. Hogarth s copy. 

’ Ap.pa)i'(09 
llorpo/ikeo^ 

HTrYXevOepOs 
' We^iivhpU) 

Kai Aioyeri^i 
/cat [^I]t(X/(tOt 
Tt/d'OtS" p-vij- 
p/;*? 

Tt'i'pp yvvai- 
Kt ^oierp- 

(Os' 

a a T((7/ce\eSpiai. 

KiiKovv [^]«/ceTa[(, 
T[t']T(/cpt'/-'OS X[r- 

T( «8[t-]iT01/. 


occurs 


mipnblished) at Kara Eiiren in the Karadja Dagh. 


The 


I OC 

CATiCKeAeAP/AI 
KA KOY/N 4\AK€TA 
TC T I K M£ G OC AC 
Tl A A C I TOY 


No. 16 i, ,uaTfj£ ucunr-' fuv yc77Tpo 
.1 ..cisoual i.ame ... X7f..s. As rr..fo-.a So.m-i i-oii.t.-d uut to n.c. 

aud ou a., ;,nvubl.sl...d .nsc..,tion - fWe to«.,d mo lurd.u - 
c:;,;,.',! h. IPOS at K-Il..-sa., in N. Lyc,.n..i.x. ... tl.e d.am-t of Laod.. . , . 

0,1 ,i ni'or. of I’lii y-i.i Faroi-o.os(Ste.iftt. laista in 1 .] 
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Torp’s ciinjecture that tktk ... in the older copy was the first part ot a 
feminine iioun meanint'- ‘tomb’ is coiifirme<l by the new cop} (P/' /’//(/. /n'c//. 
a UK rihii. Zi 'it. p. 10). The word is evidently identical with rovcrKepeSpia'}, 
for which see on L VI. On o-a,.see on XLIX. Safcer occurs in XX \ I. and LA I. 
The letter C at the end of line 4 must be a mistake of engraver or copyist tor 
T : letters at the end of a line are often badly engraved, or worn and difficult. 

prints [AA]AK6TAI from Hogarth’s M AK €T A . but Professor Callander’s 
copy, while indicating the letter as difficult, supjKjrts A. 

A note ijn the word eri or rt may be added here. Thi.s word always 
occurs, in one form or tlu' other, before reriKp.evo'i. usually causing duplication 
of the initial t < erirTeTiK/J-evo'i), but .sometimes not. L'hat l ejri was felt to 
coalesce with the participle, and form a single word with it. is made probable 
bv the fact that it is inserted before (e 'TiTeriKpepo^ in II., III., A I., A II. (?), 
XXA"I. In some cases, if the}' were is(jlated, it might be possible to treat rt, 
as the (freek particle agreeing with ica/covv : but m the majority of cases this 
is svntacticallv impossible, anil in the abo\e notes it has been treated as the 
Phrvgian 'e}ri throughout. Xo satisfactory o.xplanation of this word has 
been given. Is it possible that it is the copulative particle which occurs in 
Xo. IX.. used in this case as an asseverativo particle in the apodosis. like 
Kai in Xo. LIII. 

AV. AI. f’.VLDER. 

Collcyc, Oxfortl. 


Al)i)E.M>.\. 

The following notes are added after a journey in Eastern Phiagia in the 
summer of l!i 1 1 . 

I h.ive 'iieceeded in revising Xo.s. XXXI., XXXIX., XLIIL, and LXA II. 
{the third together with .Sir AV. Al. Ramsay). [ feel the greatest diffidence in 
introduelng any ehange into the te.xt of XA>. XXXI : Air. Anderson's 
facsimile of this inscription is one of the most accurate I have ever 
compared with an original. Further, after .searching for the stone 
throughout stweral hours of brilliant siiiishine, I found and revised it during 
a rainstorm. But a long and careful inspection convinced me that the 
fifth letter tioin the end of line two is a C with \ery short horizontal bars. 
'SStK€^ is jiarallel to earae^ and eveirapKe-i in the same te.\t. Xo. XLIIL is 
engraved on a broken doorstone : the inscription must have been continued 
below. In LXAir. AleiXmSi should be BatriXetSi;. Sa«'eTa[(] is certain, and 
so is Att( : the first t has lost its vertical bar. but is not open to doubt. 
Sir \V. Al. Ramsay has verifieil my DIG copy of LXII. ; e\ erv letter is 
certain. I made a conijilete copy ot the Phrvgian portion of Xo. XXXIX. 
A pro\asit.)Ual transcription is appended: lov vl T[oy] Kvovpav\^E\ 

KaKovv Ti [aS]8n/ceT, [8](Ov [/fje [<r]fe/t[eX]&)s' «:[e T]jT[T]e[T]nc/xe[r]o'? eiTov 
Attu) Ke adei-ov. k€ alter Arm; aeeordiiigly coimect.s two sentences, instead of 
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twf) divine names as argued above. With Arrtr; ks aBeirov cf. Nos. XLIY. 
and LIV. The new text confirms the argument advanced on No. LXII. 
regarding the division of ATTICA ACITOY. In 1911 we have found four 
new texts in Phrygian, one consisting of twenty-two lines. These, with one 
further inscription which Professor Callander has kindly sent me, are 
reserved fi ir a second paper. 


W. M C. 



THE BIRDS OF HOMER. 


BIRDS MENTIOXED BY HOilER AS IDENTIFIED IN THIS PAPER. 


1. 

Oluvoi ufj-TjCTTal .... 

Caniivorous Birds. 

Particularly the Cinereous Vulture {Gyps 
Monachus^, and the Griftbu Vulture 
{Gyps fulvv.s). 

2. 

Ai7uirios 

A Viiltnre-like Bird associate*! 

3 and 4, but never stated 
to eat carrion. 

Bearded Vulture (Gypnetus barbatus) in 
immature plumage. 

3. 

4>^V77 

Associated with 2. 

Bearded Vulture {Gupaet(/s harhatm) in 
mature plumage). 

i. 

Tuij/ 

Carrion-eating Vulture. 

Cinereous Vulture [Gyps jao7iachits)j 
Giiffon Vulture {G. falvus), and Egyptian 
Vulture {Neophron percnoplerus). 

5. 

Aierbs Bij/fTTerrys, -rifis . 

The High-flying Eagle. 

Bonellrs Eagle {Hicraetas fasdatus). 

6. 

,, oiBtov 

The Ruddy Eagle. 

Bonelli’s Eagle {Hieraelus fasciatus) in 
immature plumage '< 

7. 

8. 

,, fi6p<(>vo5, OT ir€pKv6s. 

^leAas 

The Moi'iihnos or Perknos Eagle. I 
The Black or Dark Eagle. J 

Golden Eagle (Aqitila ChrysatUis). 

9. 

''ApTTJ 

The .Snatcher. 

Red Kite {Milvus ictinus), and Black Kite 
{M. niigrans). 

10. 

'ipTji I 

General terms for Hawk or 

Goshawk {Astur palumiiirius), Sparrow 

11. 

KipKOsJ 

Falcon. 

Hawk {Accipitcr nisus), Peregrine Falcon 
{FnUo perciji'iJius), Banner {F. lanarius), 
Saker {F. sneer), Merlin (JB acsalon), 
Hobby [F. subhutco). 

12. 



Owl. 

Scops Owl {Heups 'Jill). 

13. 

XaAKts or Kvixivdis . 

A shrill-voiced mountain bird 
haunting pine-woods. 

Long-eared Owl {.isio otus). 

14. 

Kopuytj eivaXiv .... 

Sea-Crow. 

Cormorant {Phalocrocorax carho), and Shag 
(P. desmaresii). 

15. 

AtBvia 

A diving coast d.>iid. 

Dalmatian Pelican {PeUcanus Crispins), and 
Common Peliciu {F. onoerutahis). 

16. 

Aapos 

.Sea-Gull. 

Probably all Mediterranean Gulls — Little 
Gull (Lctrus mimttiis), Black-headed Gull 
(A. ri(libunchis), Mediterranean Black- 
headed Gull (A. niclanoeephalus). Common 
Gull (A. canus), Vellow-legged Herring- 
Gull (A. cachinnans). Lesser Black-backed 
Gull (A. fiiscus). Great Black-backed Gull 
(A. marinus), and Glaucous Gull (A. 
ijlaucu.i). 

17. 

Kt)^ elva^iri 

A diving sea-bird. 

Chiefly the Common Tern {Sterna jiavia- 
tllis ) ; then probably Terns generally. 

18. 

T€pavos 

Crane. 

Common Crane {Gru's eohiinuniii), and 
Demoiselle Ciane (G. cirgu). 

19. 

Kvkvos 

Swan. 

Mute Swan {Cygnus olor), and Whooper 
Swan {(J. 

20. 

Xtjf 

Goose. 

Grey Lag-Guose {Anscr ctaereus), Bean 
Goose {A. scgduin), and others. 

21. 

’EpwSioy 

Heron. 

Giey Heron {Ardca cinerca). 

22. 

KoAottis 

Jackdaw. 

Jackdaw {Co reus niomdula). 

23. 

Tap 

Starling. 

Starlin" iStur/nis unicolur and S. i nhjaris). 

24. 

rieAeta 

Rock-Dove. 

Rock-Dove {Gohi'niha Uiia). 

25. 

Ki'xAt? .... . . 

Thrush. 

Missel-Thrush ( Turdus ri.'.rir'irus). Fieldfare 
IT. jiilrin\), Redwing (A. ilinrus). 

26. 

'A7}5wv 

Niglitmgale, 

Common Nightingale {Dnulias Juscinia). 

27. 

XeAtSwi' 

Swallow. 

Common Swallow (Hirando rustica). 

28. 

2Tpoi>0oy . . ... 

‘ >S|»arrow.’ 

Gieat Titmouse ( '■) {Parus ^najor). 

29. 

4>a(ro’o {<pa<T(To<p6vo5) . 

Ring-Dove. 

Ring-Dove [Cohi/nhu palunihua). 
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It was with some misgiving that I set out in my attempt to identify 
the birds referred to by Homer in the Il'uid and the Odysspy. His 
greatness as a poet seemed to offer no guarantee of his faithfulness as an 
observer in an age when science as such did not exist, and the spirit 
of accuracy it begets was as yet unawakened. Moreover, J had long observed 
Homer to he before all else a poet of action His references to natural 
objects are largely by way of illustration — short, crisp asides, as it were, 
in which the selected word and the packed phrase reveal the economy of his 
art in matters subordinate to the main theme. His references to colour 
in birds are extremely rare ; those regarding form are epithetic, and recur 
with something of the conventional formality of the epithets applied to his 
heroes. However, whether in the form of epithet or by special description, 
Homer's portrayal of birds deals chiefly with essentials. In this lie the 
advantage and the disadvantage of the Homeric method for one whose main 
purpose is concerned with what in Homer was merely contributory to a fuller 
one. The advantage of such a method is that it forces essentials to the front, 
and the disadvantage, that the references to these may be limited by the 
nature of the matter they serve to illustrate ; or that, being references 
to the characteristics of a class of birds, they may not suffice for the 
identification of a particular member of that class. 

In Odyssey v. 50 Hermes, having been despatched by Zeus with 
a command to Calypso to release Ulysses, lights on Pieria, and descending 
to the sea 

Setiar’ eireir ivl /cvfMi Xdpm 6pvi6i ioiKO)^, 

'Ocrre Kara Seivov<; koXttov^ dXos drpvyeToio 
dypcoaacov TrvKtvd TTrepd Several aXpy 

Adpo<i. now applied in the Latin form ‘ larus ’ to sea-gulls as the 
generic term, with little doubt served practically the same purpose in 
Homer’s time : and Aristotle's statement (H.A. v. 0, 542 b) that the Xapo? 
lays two or three eggs on sea-rocks in summer, is in keeping with this 
interpretation of the word. 

It would scarcely have been thought that so early as Homer’s time 
terns, so similar to gulls in their general appearance and ways, would 
already have been distinguished from them ; and, indeed, Aristotle’s 
statement that the Xdpos lays two or three eggs on sea-rocks might apply 
both to gulls and to terns, if in the first instance sea-rocks be understood 
t(j refer principally to sea-cliffs, and in the second to lower rocky islands, 
albeit terns lay their eggs also among sand dunes and on shingly beaches. 
But, as will appear later, terns, under the name kt]^, seem to have been 
distinguished from gulls by Homer, and his description of the Adpo? would 
have been inade(piate as the description of a tern. For though both gulls 
and terns seek their food largely in the sea, the gull snatches it from the 
surface of the water, whereas the tern dives bodily into the sea to capture 
fish beneath the surface. 'When a gull descends to the surface of the sea 
it hovers with (juickly fluttering wings as it picks up with its bill some 

Q 2 
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Hoatin^' morsel uf food or surfiico-swimming fish, and during this operation 
its wings may wtdl ho ' drenched with brine ’ ; but the tern hits along 
at a height of some yards above the surface of the water and, upon c.spt’ing 
a fish, arrests its flight at once, and after a nioiuentar}' rapid beating of the 
wings, claps them close to its body and dives vertically into the sea. 

1 am disposed to read TrvKiva irrepa ‘ (juick-beating wings ’ rather than, 
as is often done, ‘ thick-feathered wings.’ Iln/radv means primarily ' close,’ 
with respect either to collocation of parts or to frequency in time. In the 
sense of ‘ (^uick-beating wings ’ the words .serve to illustrate an action 
characteristic of a gull when pursuing fish, while the interpretation ‘ thick- 
feathered wings ’ inereh’ ascribes to gulls a compactness of wing which they 
pos.sess in common with almost every other kind of bird. 

Upon arriving at the island of Calypso, Hermes stands to admire the 
scene which is described in part as follows (Od. v. US') : — 

"TXp Se a7reo<i TrecfiVKet rpXedoaxra, 

KXrjdpt] T aiyeipo'i re kuI evtoS)]^ KvirupLcrao^. 

' JLvda Si r opviOe^ TavvaiiTTepoi evuu^ovTO, 
i/ccoTre^ T ip))Ke<; re ravvyXaia-aoi re KOpoivai 
YtivuXiai, rpcrLv re daXdaaia epya pipyfXev. 

This is the only time when Homer mentions a-Kcdijr, and it is the only 
reference by him to an owl under a readily recogni.sable name. For this 
name is .still applied to the Small Tufted, or Scops Owl (Scups glu), a bird 
distributed generally throughout Greece and the surrounding countries 
between the sea and pine levels. The Scops Owl is fjuite in its place where 
H(jmer has put it, for the poplar is one of its nesting trees. 

Aristotle .states {H.A. ix. 2<S, 617 bj that there were two kinds of cr/ccoi/r, 
one called deicrKoi-^, resident, vocal, but not edible, and another kind, 
appearing sometimes for a day or two in autumn when w'ost winds blew, 
silent, much esteemed fur the table, and flitfering from the detV/cwi/r dXXw 
pev o)^ elirelv ovSevL, rw Se rrdxei. This bulkier cr/ccoi^ appears to be 
the migratory Short-eared Owl, which resembles Scojjs giv in having tufts 
ot leathers at the side.s of the crown, but ditfei's from it not onlv in being 
much larger, but also in form, colour, and general habits. 

However, descriptions of a later date than Aristotle (Aelian, Athenaeus) 
leave no doubt that the a-Kw^jr of their day was the Scop.s ybi of our own. 
But Aristotle, when he states {H.A. viii. 3, .5!)2 b; that the a-yvw-f was 
smaller than the yXav^, settles the point for his own time also. Fur yXav^ 
is Coriiv norti'ji, the Little Owl of Pallas Athene, as is amply attested by 
coins and sculpture. It is the civic emblem of Athens at this day. It is 
nine-aiid-a-hall inches long, and iS'cop.s p/ a is seveii-and-a-half inches. There 
is no other owl smaller than the Little Owl which would answer to Aristotle’s 
description of cr/can/r. Therefore the (r/ccailr of AiUtotle is Srnjjs i/iii. From 
Homer’s me.agre reference to aKco-^jr it is not po'~sihle to decide if the Homeric 
bud i.*? that ot Aii-'totle, but since the latter bird is eoimiion in Homeric 
regions and, as a resident .s])ecies, ha<l paramount right to the name of cr/ctui/r 
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(f(jr the migratory bird, being larger, could n(jt be of the same specie-s as 
the resident bird, and must have received its name of crKonp' fn:)m the 
resident bird simply because of superficial points of resemblance) it seems 
probable that the name was inherited by the cr/ccoi/r of Aristotle from 

the (r/caj-v/r of Homer. In such a case the Homeric a/cM^jr would be the Scops 
Owl ijiii) of our own day. 

The i'prj^ of this passage is a general term for hawk, falcon or harrier, as 
may be seen by comparing it with the icipKO'i of 0>I. xiii, 86-7, where 
KipKOi; defines the kind of tpp^- 

The third bird mentioned in Od. v. 63 , — Kopdinj elvaXitj or ‘ sea-crow,’ 
is a notable example, of the confusion of names in early bird-lore, but it will 
be found to have a good deal of real observation behind it. Kopcorp is the 
Greek name for crow, the bird of the ‘ curved ’ bill. Homer uses Kopmvy] 
twhce, once in conjunction with eivaXir], meaning ‘ .sea ’-crow', and once wdthout 
the qualify] ng elvaXLrj ; but, since in the latter instance it is applied to 
shipwrecked mariners thrown into the sea, the qualification under sitch 
circumstances w'ould have been superfluous. 

The crows best knowm to the Greeks were the Carrion-Crow and the 
Hooded Crow, trith are ‘sea ’-crows in so far as, besides placing their nests 
in trees, they build them also upon cliffs, and seek their food partly by the 
tide-line on the sea shore. There, how'ever, their marine proclivitie.s cease, 
and it would be impossible to describe either of them as elvaXip, literally 
‘ in-sea ’ birds. 

Kopcoirrj occurs the second time in Od. xii. 417. Zeus has struck with 
a thunderbolt the ve.ssel in which Ulysses is conveying his comrades, and 

Tzeaov B' eV kratpoi. 

0! Be Kopuivycriv iKeXoi rrepl vija p,eKaivav 
l^vp-aaLv ep,<popeovTO. . . . 

Here one obtains the force of etraXio?, anfl the KopBovai eivdXiai W'ould 
apjiear to be gregarious, swimming birds of the (^pen sea. 

Of gregarious birds that frequent the open sea, the Cormorant rcsendfles 
crow's in the general blackness of its plumage and in having a conspieummly 
bent bill. The word ‘cormorant’ itself is a corruption of " rurvns 
which is the equivalent of Kopeovi] elvaXip, sea-crow. 

Homer does not make a sea-bird perch upon a tree for nothing. With 
him the word etraiVto? always carries the full weight of the prefix, and the 
Cormorant, the most crow -like bird of the .sea, is €ii’dXio<; as a frequenter of 
the open Sea, a swimmer that goc.s with the body almost entirely 
submerged, and as a diver of the first rank. It is, moreover, the onlv bird 
that is eivdXio'i and, in the East, perches upon and makes its nest in trees. 

As demonstrating that the idea of ‘crow’ was not dissociated from the 
Cormorant even in Aristotle’s time, vide dl.A. viii. 3. .5[)3b. — ’ xVinong the 
heavier web-footed birds frequenting the neighbourhood of rivers and ponds,’ 
he mentions, ‘ the bird called Kopa^, which is as large as the stork, but 
shorter in the legs. It is web-footeil, a swimmer, and its colmir is black ; 
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it perches upon trees, and is the only one of this kind that builds its nest 
in such places.’ Manifestly the bird described is the Cormorant : but Kopa^ 
is the name (jf the principal member of the crow family — the raven. It is 
probable that the circumstance of cormorants building their nests both upon 
trees and clifif ledges, as is the case also with crows, accounts in part for their 
having received the name of sea-‘ crow.’ This is borne out by Aristotle’s 
statement {H.A. ix. 24, 617 b) that ‘ there is another kind of /coXoio? 
(jackdaw) .... which is web-footed.’ For, just as the Large Cormorant, 
from its habits of frecjuenting inland waters and perching upon and nesting 
in trees had been called sea-‘ crow,’ so the Little Cormorant for the same 
reasons was called by the name of a smaller member of the crow family, 
namely, the jackdaw. 

‘ Long-tongued (ravv-yXoia-ao^) ’ in the literal sense of the words, the 
cormorant cannot be called, for the tongue is aborted : nor as denoting 
frequent outcry, for it is a quiet bird and scivams only when molested ; and, 
further, Homer does not as a rule use such words with their secondary 
meanings. There is no bird even remotely resembling a crow or cormorant 
which could be called ‘ long-tongued ’ in the literal sense of the words. It 
seems probable, therefore, that they refer to the conspicuous naked gulnr 
pouch of the ctirmorant — the ^nfftiru )ii“rfjut< oi Ovid — and are 

more akin to 7 \coTTt? than to yXiocra-a — the ‘ wide-gulleted ’ cormorant. 
Evidence of passage between yXwtti? and yXojcrcra is afforded by Aristotle 
\\hen he states {If. A. viii. 12. 56/ b) that the bird called yXiOTTL^ ‘projects 
its tunyue to a great distance.’ 

There is always a fitness in the bird selected by Homer to represent a 
god. Thus it a deity be likened to a bird on land, almost invariably some 
bird of prey of the nobler sort is chosen, evideiitlv because of the swiftness, 
dignity, and power of birds of this class, from which characteristics they 
derive without doubt also their pre-eminence in augury. Thus Hermes is 
made to cross the sea as a gull, a bird of graceful aspect and despatch in 
flight, as becomes the messenger of the god.s ; Athene takes her stand upon 
the house of Ulysses in the form of a swallow, .symbolic of her close attachment 
to the domestic fortunes of his household; and the god Sleep is likened to a 
Long-eared Owl, a bird that sleeps throughout the daytime. Therefore, when 
Homer causes Leucothea, the projiifious, white sea-goddess to emerge ‘ like 
an aWvia ’ from the sea and to sit upon the storm-tossed raft of Ulysses, and 
afterwards ‘ like an al'0via ' to plunge back into the waves, we look for him to 
select some bird jieculiarly fitted for his purpose. 

The passage occurs in Od. v. 33:5 : 

loi' Se tSep KaSyiov Ovydryp KaXXi<jj)vpo<i ’Hw 
Aemco^f);, i) irp'iv pev er/p ySpoTo? avStpada, 

Xur S nXov iv TreXclyedcri deow e^eppope TipPp. 

H p OEverPj eXetjaep dXwpevov, dXye e')(ppTu, 

[\i9v[p S iiKvia TTOTp dpeSvaaro Xlppi]^.] 

I^e S eiri a^eBu]>; TToXvBeapov, elire re pvdov. 
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Her disappearance is described at line 352 ; 

Avt^ S’ a^/r 69 TTOVTOV ehvaaro Kv/xaivovra 
XWvirj itKvia- fiiXav Be e Kv/xa Kd\v<^ev. 

The bird which immediately presents itself to the mind is the Pelican, a 
great white bird common in Homeric regions and resembling the Gannet of 
our own shores. This bird seems eminentlj’ fitted to represent the White 
Goddess, and the manner in which it rises at once in easy flight from the sea 
answers well to the rather pointed allusion b}’ Homer to the manner of 
approach of the aWvia. 

It will be recalled that it was within sight of the coast of Phaeacia, by 
some identified with Corcyra and the modern Corfu, that the goddess boarded 
at dawn the battered raft of Ulysses, then in imminent peril (3f being drowned. 
Corfu lies in the line of the great migration of pelicans from the Danube, and 
some of these birds remain there throughout the year, as recorded by Lord 
Lilford. 

Leucothea was for the Romans Matuta, the goddess ushering in the day, 
and her son Palaemon was Portuninus, the god of harbours, which points are 
of some interest, because it was at dawn and while vainly striving to make 
his port that Pllysses w'as visited by Leucothea. 

Arrian (Feriphi-v, 21) seems to support the interpretation of al'Ovia as 
pelican in a curious passage concerningXapoz, aWviai, and Kopwvai at daXdacriai. 
He states that these birds, present in vast numbei's about the island of Leuce 
(which lies off the mouth of the Danube, the groat breeding-ground of 
pelicans), did service in the temple of Achilles situated there, flying every day 
at dawn down to the sea, w'hence, after wetting their wings, they flew back 
to the temple, which they sprinkled. It is not hard to recognise in these 
aWviai and ‘ sea-crows ’ the pelicans and cormorants which ab(3und in that 
district, and which, after their usual early morning fishing, regularly settle on 
some .sandbank, coast-rock, or tree to dry their wings. This they do by 
holding them outstretched in wind and sun for an indefinite time, occasionally 
shaking out their feathers and flapping their wings. From this to sprinkling 
the temple floor would i^robably be but a step in the lively imagination of 
the originators of the myth. 

This combination of gulls, pelicans, and cormorants recalls a familiar 
picture of the Near and Middle-East — pelicans ranged in a line across some 
larger .«heet of water and beating it w ith their wings as they close in shore- 
wards, driving the fish before them ; cormorants, their constant associates, 
divino- within the enclosed area and carrving confusion to the fish below, 
while a screaming throng of gulls and terns hover and dash down to capture 
the fi.-'h driven to the surfixee. Upon arriving in the shallows, the pelicans 
put their heads and necks under water, and, swimming rapidly, scoop the 
fugitive fish into their great gular pouches. This method of capture is well 
adapted to their usual Reding haunts — the margins of large rivers and lakes. 

But pelicans also go out to sea. Aiul here there arises a difficult}'. 
Homer's aWvia dives. Do pelicans dive' Dresser (Birds of Europe), 
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Jerdon (Birds of India), and Blanford (Fauna of British, India), 
state that they do not dive ; and to these must he added Brehm and 
Heuglin. Such a statement means at most that they personally had not 
seen pelicans dive, and it therefore becomes a (piestion what pelicans they 
had observed and to what extent their observations were carried. I have 
seen P. fuscv.s frequently on the Pacific coast of South America, and though 
this bird is more marine in its habits than most pelicans and is stated to 
dive for fish, I have never seen it dive. I should, however, be slow to assert 
that it did not dive, especiallv as I have met it well off the coast and seen it 
disgorge upon being forced to rise from the sea. 'Bvea (Birds of Eiiropr, 
v. 131) states concerning the Common Pelican that ‘it dashes like a lump of 
lead into the sea after its prej'.’ As this is not a personal observation of his 
own, nor recorded as being a personal observation at all, it may be set aside. 
Lady Cecil (Bird Xotrs from tlm Xilr) writes as an eye-witness of pelican.s 
‘with outspread wings drying themselves in the sun, only to plunge into 
the water and begin the same process again.’ Professor Newton, who would 
not lightly take sides in a matter of dLspute, writes (Dictionary of Birds, 
702) of pelicans ‘pursuing them (fish) under water, and rising to the .surface 
to swallow those that have been captured in their capacious pouches.’ 
Naumann (Faturgeschichtr drr Vorgel Miftd-EnropaK, xi.). whilst admitting 
that he has not seen pelicans dive either from the wing or from the surface 
of the water, states that he believes the latter to be the case, and in 
connection with the Dalmatian Pelican he writes: ‘ Dass er (P. co’isyu'.s), so 
wenig wie die vorige Art (P. ouocrofalus), sich aus hohem Fluge ins lYasser 
stuerze, um unter die Flaeche zu fahren und so die aus der Hoehe schon zum 
Ziel erwaehlten Fische zu fangen, hat mir die glaubhafte Versicherung eines 
Augenzeugen ebenfalls bestaetigt, welcher in Dalmatien unter Oberstleutnant 
Feldegg selbst Anteil an der Jagd dieser Voegel genommen und die 
krauskoepfigen Policane zu fuenf his sechs Stueck beisammen sich ohne 
Sturz auf das Wasser niederlassen, darauf herumschwimmen und, um zu 
fischen, aus dem Schwimmen unter die Flaeche tauchen sah.’ (I have the 
credible assurance of an eye-witness who took part with Oberstleutnant 
Feldegg in shooting Dalmatian Pelicans in Dalmatia, that neither this bird 
(P. crispus) nor the preceding one (P. onocrotalu.s) da.shes down from the 
wing upon the water in order to dive beneath the surface and capture fish 
which it may have marked out for itself during flight. This person .saw five 
to six Dalmatian pelicans alight together without force upon the water and. 
after swimming round, dive beneath the surface to fish.’) This has the 
appearance of genuine pereonal observation, and I think it may be accepted 
that, whilst the Dalmatian Pelican docs not dive from the wing, it does dive 
from the surface of the water in order to fish. .Such a conclusion is what 
might be expected; fur it seems improbable that a bird admitted by all 
to fish in shallows with head and neck submerged should not be drawn to 
follow more deeply fish that sought to escape, aiirl, failing physical disability 
for total submergence, should not come ultimately to dive beneath the 
surface of the water. 
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The two pelicans present in Homeric regions — the Dalmatian, and the 
Common Pelicans — haunt usually hays, estuaries of larger rivers, inland 
lakes and marshes, and breed in dense reed-beds, laying two, rarely three 
eggs from the end of February to the end of March. 

It will be recalled that it was near the coast of Phaeacia that Ulysses’ 
raft broke up, and that ultimately he escaped into an estuarv. The pelican, 
like the allied Gannet, is a bird of powerful flight, and I remember being, 
in March 1!J06, off the Portuguese coast, proceeding at half speed against 
a furious north-easter, and noting numbers of Gannets forging slow!}' but 
stubbornly ahead in the teeth of the gale without any attempt to make for 
shore. 

We must now hear Aristotle on the aWvLa ; but, before doing so, let us 
take note of what he has to say concerning the pelican under the name 
TreXeKav, and, more important still, let us observe what he fails to record. 

Of the ireXeKav Aristotle reports correctly (H.A. viii. 12, 507 b) 
concerning its migration to the Danubian breeding grounds, but concerning 
the feeding habits of this bird, so strange in themselves and so easily to be 
verified, he makes the erroneous statement (H.A. i.x. 10, 614b) that ’the 
jjelicans, which inhabit rivers, swallow large smooth shells with their drink, 
and when these have been digested in the first part of their stomachs, they 
vomit them up, in order that they may pick out and eat the flesh when they 
have opened the valves.’ This account is manifestly one of the pelican, and 
as manifestly one based on hearsay. That Aristotle should not have more 
than this to tell concerning the breeding and feeding habits of so common 
and conspicuous a Greek bird present in any larger lake or estuary, casts a 
side-light on the channels through which he obtained his information. 

Of the ai'dvta Aristotle writes (/f.A. v. 9, 542b) ‘The aidvia and the 
iVdpo? hatch their young among the rocks on the sea-side and produce two or 
three, the Xapo? during .summer, and the aWvia at the beginning of spring, 
immediately after the solstice ; it sits upon its eggs like other birds : neither 
of these birds conceals itself’ (i.e., is absent in winter). 

Although Latham stated (Bree, BirJft of Europe, v. 131) that pelicans 
‘ breed on rocks near to water,’ and ‘ lay two to four eggs,’ it is well known 
that the principal breeding iilace of these birds is in the reed beds of large 
lakes and marshes, and the number of eggs usually two, rarely three. 

Terns lay two or three eggs, and may be found breeding in the company 
of gulls, but only upon low rocky islands, not on cliffs as is usual with gulls. 
Their usual breeding places, however, are sand dunes and shingly beaches, 
and terns breed later than gulls. 

The cormorant would nest with gulls upon sea rocks, whether cliffs or 
lower rocks, and it breeds earlier than gulls. But the cormorant cannot be 
the aWvia of Homer, because we have already found that the Kopmvi] elvaXf, 
‘ sea-crow ’ of Homer is the cormorant, this being the only crow-like di\ing 
bird that is elvuXtos and perches upon and nests in trees. Likewise the 
cormorant cannot be the aWvca of Aristotle, for he has described the former 
in detail as Kopa^, stating it to be wob-footed and the only bird of that kind 
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which perches on and nests in trees. The cormorant, moreover, lays three to 
five cyg's. 

The Shag, or Green Cormorant, is the only remaining bird that, like 
gulls, bieeds habitually upon sea rocks. Its nest is placed among boulders, 
in clefts tir in caves in cliffs, and nowhere else. The Shag is the earliest to 
breed of all birds that make their nests on sea rocks ; it is e.^clusively marine 
in its habits, and lays three or four eggs. 

In the passage quoted above, Aristotle writes : ‘ It sits upon its eggs 
like other birds.’ By ‘it’ he means without doubt the aWvia, the second of 
the birds there mentioned by him. Most birds stand and sit with the bod}’ 
in a more or less horizontal position, and Aristotle's remark would lead one 
to infer that the position of his aWvia when standing was such as to suggest 
that it might not be horizontal when the bird was sitting. Of sea-going birds 
that stand with the body erect, cormorants, shags, and grebes breed in Greece. 
Of these only the shag nests always on sea rocks, and the cormorant some- 
times. But the cormorant, as we have already seen, is the Kopa^ of Aristotle, 
and the Kopdtvr] elvaXitj of Homer. Therefore it cannot be the atOvia of 
either. 

Aristotle has the further remark (H.A. viii. 3, 593 b) ‘ The crow also 
lives on animals which are cast on shore ; the white gull, too, the cepphus, 
aWvia and charadrius.’ 

In this statement concerning the feeding habits of the atdvia, Aristotle 
is wri.iiig. Whatever the aWvia may be, it is beyond question a diving bird, 
and marine diving birds feed on fish and not on garbage cast up by the tide. 
Homer in the two passages quoted makes the aWvia come up out of the sea 
and (live back into it. Aratus has eipa>uSivai aWviat, and, further, I'/ceXoi Se 
Ko\v/j./3[(nv aWvirjai 7r6XKaKi<i ex in^Ssv -rreXajo^ TrepnraTrraivovTe'i ■tjp.eB’ i^rr 
aiyiaXoii^ TerpapLfievoi. XiOviai, are lx0v/36\oi. This hsh-striking aidvia 
live-' on Sea-worn cliffs (A'ofh. iv. 143) — —jjpayyo'^ uXiktvttov o? ro^e vaiei<; 
evaTijS'e^ al6vLai<; IxOv^oXocai XeTTa?. This is as good a picture of the shag’s 
most characteristic breeding place as one could have — a sea-hollowed cave. 

Upon reviewing all the circumstances it would appear that Ai’istotle’s 
refereiK.-e-i to the aWvia combine materials collected concerning both the 
j(elican and the shag. Reasons f.a- this confusion are that both are very 
early breeders, though only the shag breeds habitually on sea rocks; that 
both (jccur on C(oast waters, though the pelican occurs also elsewhere; that 
both dive from the .surface, though the pelican feeds also at the surfoce ; 
that the egg-, are not dissimilar, though those of the pelican are larger, and 
it lavs two or three eggs, whereas the shag lays three or four ; that both birds 
are permanently present in Greece; that whilst Aristotle says nothing about 
the breeding habits of the TTeXexdv in Greece, he describes those of the 
aWvia ; and that when he erronously states the aWvia, a diving bird, to feed 
on animals cast up by the sea, he may well be referring to the fishing of the 
])elican in the shallows. 

It i-- ])ossible that the name aWvia was applied both to the pelican and 
to the shag ; but Honier’s metlnjd in selecting birds to represent the deities 
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leaves little doubt in my mind that the bird to which he applied the name 
aXQvia as representative of Leucothea, the White Goddess, was the pelican. 
I can well believe that with him the shag, like its congener the cormorant, 
would be a ‘ sea-crow (Kopcovrj elvaXir)).’ 

The word KlpKo<; is used by Homer usually alone, but once it occurs in 
conjunction with iprj^, the latter being a general term for hawk or falcon. 
As no other specific term is used by him except tpaaaocjiovoii once, the term 
KLpKo^ manifestly served also to cover many kinds of hawk and falcon, and 
was scarcely more specific than the term ipr)^ itself. K/p/eo? would therefore 
include the Harriers, to denote which modern ornithology has strictly limited 
the use of Circim as a generic term. 

Whether the word kIpko^; has anything to do with circling and wheeling 
or not, such an explanation would be of no service for purposes of identifica- 
tion, for all birds of prey have this habit. 

The Achaeans fiee from Aeneas and Hector {II. xvii. 755) 

SicTTe •^apSiv ve<f>o(i ep’Xerac, rje koXoiwv, 

OvXov KeK\/]yovTe>;, ore TTpoiBrncnv lovra 
Kfp/toi/, o re (Tp.iKpfi(TL <f>6vov (f)ep€i opviOeaaiv. 

Evidently the same bird is referred to under the name tpy)^ when {11. xvi. 582) 
Patroclus rushes among the combatants 

ip>]K(, iotKwt; 

H/cel, ocTT i<^6^r)<Te ko\oiov<; re i/rfipov re. 

The starlings of the foregoing passages probably include the Sfi.n'min 
anicohji', resident in countries bordering the Mediterranean, and our own 
S. vulgaris, which occurs there in winter. The picture appears to be an 
autumn one. 

The KoXoiot; is without doubt the Jackdaw. Aristotle {H.A. ix. 24, 617b i 
includes a rather miscellaneous assortment of four birds under the title 
Ko\ot6<;. One of these is the Rod-billed Chough, another the Little 
Cormorant, and a further one he states to be a smaller kind of /coXomv 
called jlcopbdXoxps, that is, ‘ one who lies in wait beside altars,’ in allusion to 
the rabble of beggars who hung about the altars to beg or steal the meats 
offered. Those who have watched the Burmese House-Crow, an Eastern 
relative of the jackdaw both psychologically and j)hysically, dispute with 
beggars the offerings cast aside from Buddhist altars, will have no two opinions 
as to which of Aristotle’s koXoiol is the jackdaw. 

The foregoing passages recall the Hobby with its predilection for starlings ; 
but the Peregrine and Banner falcons come into mind when {II. xxi. 498) 
Artemis retires before the infuriated Here 

wcrre ireXeia 

"H pa 6' VTT I'ptjKO'i KoiXgv elaeirraTo Trerpgv, 

Hgpap,6v- 
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The same strong attack is developecl when {II. xxii. 139) the chasing of 
Hector by Peleides is described — 

’Hiire KLpKO‘t opea(f)ii’, eXa<j)p6TaTO^ ireTeppSiv, 

P)pS(&)? otpirjae p,eTa rpijpcova TreXeiav 
'H Se 9' viraiOa <poj3eiTaf 6 S’ eyyvOev o^v 
Tapcf>e eTraicrcrei, e\e€cv re e 9vp,o<; avdyer 

Ki/ 3«09 is the messenger of Apello and a bird of omen. Thus, when 
Telemachus (Od. xv. 52.5), referring to the wooing of Penelope b\' the suitors, 
states that Zeus alone knows if he will bring about an i.'vil da}' for them ere 
the marriage of his mother takes place ; 

''fi? apa ol elirovTi eireirTaTO Se^LO<; opvn, 

Kip/co?, ATToWeor'o? ayye\o<;- ip Se TroSecra'tp 

TiWe TreXeiav e^wv, Kara Se irrepa j^evev epa^e . . . 

The bight of Kipico<; is so swift that, when Homer wishes to describe the 
speed of a ship as being very great, he states (Od. xiii. 80) 

ovSe Kev ’ipii^ 

Kip/co? opaprijaeiep i\a(j)p6TaTO<; TreTei]vS)v. 

The solicitude of Thetis bearing down the armour forged by Vulcan for 
her son Achilles, causes the jtoet to dcjhct her as swooping down from 
Olympus like a KipKo^. 

Neptune (II. .xiii. 62) 


wcTT fpv? a)KVTTTepo~; oipTO TTeTecrOai, 

Os' pd T (W aly[\f770i TreVpps' TrepipijKeo<; apdei^, 
'Opp.i)(Tr} ireSioio SicoKeiv opveov d'XXo- 

And Apollo (//. XV. 237) 


Bf; Se KUT ’iSaicop 6peo)v. ipi^Ki ioiKw^; 
fi/cei, (pacrao^opw, oaT S>kigto'^ TreTerjvSiv. 

It is not haid to draw the conclusion that these flescriptions do not 
fu the Harriers, the Civcv.s of modern ormthologv, whose leisurely 
beating over the ground for young birds and sitting old ones never results 
in a dashing chase, but usually ends in a cat-like spring upon the unwary 
victims. Any hawk or falcon would cause starlings and jackdaws to rise, but 
the hawk which ‘ brinp death to small birds ’ is before all others the Sparrow 
Hawk. The flight of the sparrow-hawk, a comparatively short-winged hawk, 
does not render it ‘the swiftest of birds,’ but the advantage of the shorter 
wings comes out in a tacking flight, so that no hawk save the eipially short- 
wmged Goshawk follows so closely in the wake of a shifting bird, and adapts 
its course so rapidly to the deviating flight of its .piarry. But the sparrow- 
hawk, like the goshawk, seldom follows swift-flving rpiarry far. Both haunt 
woods, skirting them to snatch birds from tliJir perches by surprise, or to 
Seize them as they rise. Ihe bird that follows screaming in chase of the 
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Rock Dove, and the one that tears it in mid air, flinging the feathers to the 
gronnd, is not a sparrow-hawk. The ‘ mountain KLpKo<; ’ that charges, 
screaming, the rock dove in full flight, described in II. xxii. 139, with an 
incisive brevity as comprehensive in substance as it is compressed in tbrm, is 
a falcon. He who wrote those four lines had known peregrine and lanner in 
their mountain haunts, and the rock doves in their caves. 

Although Aristotle states in one place (H.A. ix. 3b, 020 b) that there 
were said to be as nianj’ as ten kinds of hawk, in another (H.A. viii. 3, 592 b) 
he refers to botli the hawks, naming them re.spectively cjia/SoTvirot; and 
cnri^ia^; {criri^a, finch), the latter evidently a hawk preying on small birds. 
As Homer had done before him, Aristotle cleaves the confusion of hawks and 
falcons by a rough division into those attacking larger birds and those attack- 
ing smaller ones. The former are in the main the heavier kinds such as 
jjeregrine and lanner falcons and the goshawk ; and the latter the Saker^ 
Hobby, Merlin and sparrow-hawk. 

Of the two pigeons menti<.)ned in the foregcjing passages the TreXeia is. as 
Homer’s description serves to show, the rock dove. The c^daaa, which appear-^ 
onlv in the word (f)a(rcro(j}6vo<;, is the <f>dTTa which Aristotle states (H.A. v. 13, 
544) to be the largest of the pigeon tribe. It is therefore the Wood Pigeon. 

Homer likens Athene {II. xix. 350) to a dp-TTi). Zeus having despatched 
her upon an errand to earth, 

'H S' dpTrp eiKvla ravvTTTepvyi, Xijv<f>ol)vcp, 

Oiipavov €K KareTraXTO Bi al0ipo<;. 

It may with cei’tainty be said of the apTr?/ that its selection by Homer to 
represent Athene, and the mode of its descent, show it to have been a bird 
of prey. "A/stt?; means ‘.snatcher;’ and since dpTr- is the equivalent of Lat. 
mp-, it might be supposed that any raptorial bird could be designated apir)/. 
But, where snatchers are many, the snatcher par excellence must snatch with 
a difference. There i.s, in fact, one bird that stands out from all others as a 
.snatcher — the Kite, and it snatches in a manner to inqtress itself peculiarly 
upon men’s minds. Out of many instances that have come under my own 
observation, I select one. At an hotel in which I was staying in Amritsar, a 
syce was crossing the courtyard with a wet cloth dangling from one hand. 
A kite swooped from the roof, clutched the cloth in passing, and was high in 
air ere the man was well aware what had happened. Being inedible, the 
cloth was forthwith returned to earth, and the kite, which had probably 
known the long-drawn-out delights of bovine intestines at the slaughter-house, 
ma}' have made a mental note that things are not always what they seem. I 
have often watched kites on the Hooghly at Calcutta swoop to snatch quite 
small morsels of food from the surface of the river with marvellous dexterity. 
In fact, if any one resident in the East were asked which of all birds he 
would call the ‘ snatcher,’ the answer would at once be given — the kite. 

Fui'ther. Homer states the dp-jn-j to be a bird whose voice is Xiyu^. This 
word has been used to denote the shrill sounds of wind and of human wail- 
ing, the mellifluous speech of Xestor and the clear tones of heralds, the song 
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of the nightingale and the mnsic of the phonninx. The underlying notion 
is one of a sound clear and sustained, whether it be shrill or sweet. Those 
who have known the incessant shrill ‘ mewing ’ of kites will have no difficulty 
on this score in accepting the kite as the ‘shrill-voiced snatcher' of Homer. 
Hcsychius states apTr-rj to be the Cretan word for Iktivo^, a word which in 
M'di-us iefinus- has been applied as the specific term to the Common, or Red 
Kite. 

We have, however, still to hear Aristotle concerning the apTrr]. He 
states {H.A. ix. 1, 609) that the birds ‘ which obtain their food from the sea 
are foes, as the ^pevOo^;, 'Kdpo<t and dpirrj ’ ; and (H.A. ix. 1, 010) that ‘ the 
7rt^t7^, dpTrr) and IktIvo^ are friends’: and further (ix. 18, 617), ‘the cfyaiv^ 
eats the eyes of other creatures, and is therefore the enemy of the dpinq, which 
lives ujJon the same food.’ 

• If, in spite of the whimsical medley of friendships and enmities of the 
Ninth Book of Aristotle’s History of Anlniah and his evident lack of any 
real knowledge concerning the dpiry, we accept his statement that this bird 
obtains its food from the sea — which the kite in no special sense can be said 
to do — there remains only one famous ‘ snatcher ’ of the sea — the Osprey. 
Athene's leap from Olympus would be not unworthily represented by the 
osprey’s mighty dash through twenty or thirty feet into the sea to clutch 
fish ; but the osprey’s feat lacks altogether the deft snatching of the kite, 
which would perform the same swoop to secure a floating morsel of food and 
leave the water almost unruffled. In India, I have frequently watched the 
Ashing of ospreys, but the operation would suggest ‘ souser ’ rather than 
‘ snatcher,’ as a name for the bird. It is, moreover, a very silent bird. 

It is true that the White-tailed Eagle also snatches surface-swimming 
fish from the sea, but as this bird preys both upon marine and upon fresh- 
water fowl by flying them down, and also upon mammals, and feeds on carrion, 
it woidd scarcely receive the name dpTry, which could be applied to it in the 
distinctive sense of ‘ snatcher ’ only with reference to one of its modes of 
obtaining food, that, namely, of snatching fish, whereas dpiry, in its more 
extended sense, might be used as fitly of any other rapacious bird. 

The dpTTt] is less likely to be a sea-bird because no sea-bird is mentioned 
in the Hind, and the four that occur in the Ody.s.'^ey are, as was to be 
expected, the commonest of sea-birds. Further, the poet, in the passage 
under consideration, appears to have some difficulty in getting his gods across 
the sea in the natural manner practised in the Ody.s.s'cy, namely, in the form 
of a sea-bird ; and Aristotle, who has an eye continually upon Homer, may 
well have concluded that, since Athene is made to appear in the form 
of a dpTry at the end of what would have been a sea joirrney had not the 
poet resorted to the expedient of making her swoop down direct from 
‘ heaven’ upon the Trund, the dpiry itself must be a sea-bird. But Homer's 
description of this bird as swoojjing down from heaven is final ; it is a bird 
of prey. Reference to this pas.sage will show that a boar had just been flung 
into the sea at the spot, the boar whose throat Agamemnon had slit at the 
ceremony of oath-taking. 
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Anyone working over Homer and Aristotle together will soon become 
aware that, as has been stated, the latter has an eye continually upon the 
former. Aristotle must, I think, be credited with a feeling that H(mier's 
statements as a naturalist were to be accepted, a feeling which would have 
been converted into assurance had Aristotle been, as Homer was, an outdowr 
observer. In proof of this, take the aTpovd6<i of Homer. It appears in 
Homer with a brood of eight young ones. The cTTpovd6<; of Aristotle's day 
was the sparrow of our own and, following Homer as he thought, Aristotle 
states the sparrow to lay eight eggs, whereas it lays only six. But the crTpovdo? 
of Homer was a ‘ sparrow ’ in no more definite a sense than the ‘ sparrow ’ 
of the Bible. Still it is due to Aristotle to state that, had some later and 
even recent commentators on the natural history of Homer had a share of his 
respect for the poet and some of the poet’s own practical experience in 
the field, much comment would have been spared that did little credit 
to Homer or themselves. 

Homer refers twice to the The first occasion is in Od. iii. 372 

when Athene departs from the great sacrificial feast held by Nestor on the 
sea shore at Pylos, (fiTjvfi elZop-ivYj. 

Beyond the reason a god may have for appearing in a certain place, 
there is in Homer always a reason on physical grounds for the appearance 
in that place of the bird selected to represent the god. Thus the (pyjvjj, 
a bird of prey, is attracted to the scene of the great feast by the offal to be 
obtained at the slaughtering of many cattle. 

The second mention of is in Od. xvi. 216, when Ulysses reveals 

himself to Telemachus, and 

KXatoi' he Xtyeoj?, dhiPcoTepov r olwvoi, 

<^rjvai 17 aljvmol oicrtre reKva 

’Ayporat e^e'CkovTO Trdpo? ireTerjvd yeveaOai,. 

Aristotle states (H.A. viii. 3, 592) that the (prjvq belongs to the class 
of crooked-taloned, carnivorous birds, that it is as large as ‘ the eagle,’ anil 
is ash-coloured. In the next sentence he proceeds at once to state that 
‘ there are two kinds of vulture (yt/Tres), one small and whitish, the other 
large and cinereous.’ The first of these is the Egj-ptian Yidture, and the 
second the Cinereous Vulture. 

In H.A. ix. 34, 619b, Aristotle writes: ‘The is dim-sighted 

{iirapyep.o^) and has imperfect eyes (Treir t^pcorai Toi/f 6(j}daXp,ov<i. ) 

Further {H.A. ix. 32, 619) he states the ‘ true’ eagle to be the largest 
of eagles, greater than <f}T]in], and one and a half times as large as other 
eagles. The largest eagle known by Aristotle could not exceed forty inches 
in length, and the smaller class of eagles would consist of such as Bonelli's 
Eagle, which is 27-29 inches ; so that the is larger than the latter, but 
is exceeded in size by the fwmer. 

It is to be observed that both Homer in the passage tpioted 
(Od. xvi. 216) and Aristotle {H.A. viii. 3, 592) mention the in 

conjunction with vultures, though Homer couples them with alyvirioi, which 
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are never stated by him to eat carrion, and Aristotle with 7u7re?, which are 
always carrion-eatino- vultures. Homer never confounds the two classes, but 
while Aristotle mentions ai'yvin6‘; casually, he never discriminates between 
it and carrion-eating vultures. 

There was evidently some connection between the (ptjvt] and vultures 
causing them to become a.ssociated in the minrl, though at the same time 
there was some distinction between these two birds causing each ti3 receive 
a distinct name. In the case of Homer I believe the mental association 
of and alyvTTio^ to have arisen from their being the same bird, namely, 

the Bearded Vulture, i-egarded as when in mature plumage, and as 

alyuTTioq in the veiy different and slowly developing plumage of the 
immature bird ; and further, from the fact that the parent birds of the 
Bearded Vulture continue with their young ones even after the latter are 
fully developed for sustained flight. In the case of Aristotle I believe 
the association of and yvyjr to have been due to the vulturine aspect 

and gait (the Bearded Vulture has the recruit-step and side-hop of Neophron) 
of the assimilating it to the yv-s^r. 

The problem is to show that the alyv-Kio^ and the ^pj/p were the same 
bird, and that that bird was the Bearded Vulture. 

That the alyvrrio^ was a vulture of some sort, or a bird of vulturine aspect 
is beyond question. 

Whether or not we accept the etymology founded upon the analogy 
between alyvTrio^ j jnyjr, vulture) and Laemrnergeier (Lamm, 

lamb ; Geier, vulture), it is a fact that bones and hoofs of goats are commonly 
found in the stomachs of Bearded Vultures. 

Homer has (II. xvi. 428) ; 

cocrr’ alyvmo'i yapyfrmrvxe'i dyKoXo^el^ai 
Tlerpri €<p' v-^Irr/Xf) fieyuXa KXd^ovre fiuxovTai- 

This is amplified in Hesiod (Sc. Here. 405) as follows : 

f>j<7T alyvTTiol yap.yjrcovvxc^i dyKvXoxeiXai, 

Herpp €</) v-^lrrfKfi peyaXa kXu^ovtc paxecrOov 
At’yov opcacrivofjiov y ayporepr]^ eXd^oio, 

Hiovoi;, yvT ehdp,aaae /BaXwv ai^nio^ dvrjp 
Tw (iTTO J'euppv, avTo<; h' (iTraX/jaerai, dXXp 
Noopov diSpi<; emv. ■ • • 

The passage from Homer refers to Sarpedon and Patroclus, who, having- 
leaped from their chariots, rush upon one another in single combat. So 
vulturine birds attach one another, rushing along the ground with flapping 
wings until they close with loud outcry. The picture of the two birds con- 
tending noisily upon a lofty rock will be familiar to anyone who has known 
vultures in their mountain haunts. 

However Hesiod came by the first two lines, what tollows them shows 
that for him at any rate alyv-moL were goat-eaters, but in describing these 
birds as eating dead flesh — assuming eSapaa-a-e to mean ‘ killed ’ and not 
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merely ‘ disabled ’ — he takes ii]) a jjosition which, though not necessarily 
opposed to, yet goes bej’ond the non-committal attitude of Homer on this 
point. 

In II. vii. 58, Homer has : 

KaS S’ dp ’ASrjvair) re Kai dpyvpoTO^o^ ’ AiroWcop 
'Ei^ea’drjv, dpi’icnv eotieore? atywioiai, 

dylr)]\p Trarpoi; Aio'i al''/t6')(OLO 
^AvSpdai Tep’TTop.evoL- 

The picture is the well known one of vultures perching, quietl}' 
observant, on a tree, awaiting events, whether it be the Hinging out of otfal 
from a slaughter-house or the slaughter of men, of which latter they seem to 
have instinctive anticipation which causes them to follow troops on the march. 
But, Homer, mindful of the dignity of the gods, causes Ajjollo and Athene to 
appear as alyvmoL, birds which he never states to eat carrion, and not as 
yvTrei, which he never mentions unless to bring out their carrion-eating 
habits. 

Tityus being in Tartaru.s, yuTre^ devour his liver (Od. xi. 578; : 

TvTre Si p,iv eKarepOe -iraprjpLevo) rj-rrap eiceipoi', 

Aiprpov ecrco Svvovt€^- 

The Homeric distinction is well brought out in A nth. iii. 119: top pip 
Titv'op Kardyf]‘; Svo yvTref eSovcrtv, ppd^Si ^wvTa^ ricraape^ w.yvirioi. 

If Homer assunie.s a non-committal attitude towards the carrion-eating 
character of alyVTTLoL, he does not fail to exhibit them in pursuit of live prey. 
Thus, in II. xvii. 460, Autoinedon is described as 

iTTTTOtv diacTWP, war alyvTTio<; perd xpvd'i- 

Here, again, it will be ob.served that the course of Autoinedon is along tin 
ground, as would be that of any vulturine bird delivering an attack. 

On the other hand Hesiod exhibits alyvirioi as det ourers of freshly- killed 
— or disabled — animals. Probably the most 2 Jertinent statement on this 
jjoint is to be found in Aelian, ii. 40 ; — iv peffopim yvirmp ovTa^; koI deToiv, . . . 
KCLi rrjp j(^p6av 7r€(pvKipai pi\ava<;. Thus Aelian, in placing the alyvirioL in a 
jiosition intermediate between the vultures and the eagles, suggests the 
vulturine affinities of the alyvirioi of Hesiod and the aquiline affinities of 
the alyuTTioL of Homer. 

But Aelian’s statement is equally apjilicablo to the Bearded Vulture ; for 
this bird occujjies a unique position between the vultures and the eagles. 
It is vulturine in ajtjtearance and gait, but, unlike any true vulture, it captures 
living itrey, though, like true vultures, it consumes carrion also. Young 
birds in their first year have the head and neck black instead of white, and 
are darker than adult birds throughout. 
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Homer has one other passage exhibiting alyvTrioii in its aquiline aspect 
{Od. xxii. 302) : 

Oi S' aiaT aiyvTTiol uyKv\.o)^€2\ai 

opetov iX.66vT€<; eir opviOeaai OopuxTiv 
Tat p.e.v T ev ’rrehia ve(f>ea 'TrTcoaaovcrai, I'evrai, 

Ot §6 re ra? oXeKOVtnv iirdXp^voi, ovSe Tt? ciXkt) 
riyverai ovBe (pvy-ij. 

This passage has been variously translated. The difficulty lies in the 
words ve^ea irTuxTo-ovaaL. Some will have it that the ‘smaller birds’ (Homer 
does not state that they are small birds) descend from the clouds to ‘ flutter 
along the plain;’ others, still less satisfactorily, make them ‘cower in terror 
of the clouds.’ The first is improbable ; the second impossible ; birds do not 
cower in fear of clouds. Agar suggests ve<f>ei for ve(j)ea, and would read ‘ in a 
flock,’ supporting this reading by reference to II. xvii. 755, where Homer has 
tjAapiav ve<po<!, a ‘ cloud ’ of starlings, that is, a flock. 

Homer does not state whether these birds are flying, or moving along 
the ground, but, since he is describing the helpless rushing about of the suitors 
within locked doors as Ulysses and his companions smite them on all sides, 
and has just referred to them in the preceding lines as being like a herd of 
cattle driven wild by gad-flies, there is little doubt that the birds are moving 
along the ground, running and crouching alternately in the manner of 
pheasants and the like. Homer has named geese as being pursued by 
alyvTTiot; ; birds of a comparable weight, but such as crouch like pheasants or 
partridges are probably what he had in mind when he composed this 
passage. 

We have seen good reason to believe that the ar/uTrm? is the Bearded 
Vulture. Therefore the two words employed in this passage to describe the 
method of attack are worthy of attention. Both Bopwccv and BiraXpLEvoi 
denote ‘ to leap upon.’ It would be po.ssible to employ them in describing an 
attack from the wing, but the run-and-leap with which the Bearded Vulture 
takes possession could be desciibed in no other way. 

The evidence seems to point prepondoratingly to the conclusion that the 
alyvirio^; is the Bearded Vulture. Let us now examine the evidence for a 
similar conclusion in the case of the 

It IS noteworthy that Aristotle has nothing to say oi the alyvirto^ 
beyond stating in his fanciful list of friendshijjs and enmities alleged to 
exist between certain birds and animals, that it fights with ‘ the eagle ’ and 
the aesalon. It is the more noteworthy because he has a good deal to sav 
concerning the When describing carnivorous birds (H.A. viii. 3, 592), 

he mentions them in couples, eagles with kites, the ‘ pigeon hawk ’ with the 
sparrow hawk, the with the vulture {yir^'), and immediately after, the 

W hite, and the Cinereous ^ ultures. It is rjuite evident that, as in the other 
couples, so in the (pr'jv)] and yv^jr, he recognises some natural relationship as 
existing between them. If we find the ^rjvr) to be the Bearded Vulture, we 
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shall understand that this relationshqj consisted in the vulturine as])ect and 
gait of that bird. 

After stating that the (fijjvr] is ash-coloured (to xpwfia aTrohoeiZe^;), 
Aristotle passes immediately by a natural transition to the statement that 
there are two vultures, one .small and whitish, and the other large and 
cinereous, (crTToSoeiSeo-Tepo?). Like Aristotle’s <f>7]vrj, the Bearded Vulture is 
ash-coloured in its upper parts. The only vulture with which, because of its 
similar colour, the (jtijvri might have been confounded, is the Cinereous 
Vulture. But Aristotle has precluded any such confusion by distinguishing 
the (p^vT) from the vultures. 

Further, Aristotle writes (H.A. i.v. 34, G19 b). ‘ The (pput] is dim-sighted 

and has imperfect eyes.’ — This most remarkable statement that the cpy^vyj, a 
powerful bird of prey, has defective sight refers in my opinion to the equally 
remarkable fact that the sclerotic membrane (in most animals ‘ the white of 
the eye’) is in the Bearded Vulture crimson and unusually conspicuous. It 
was natural that early observers should believe that the eyes were perman- 
ently in ill condition and the sight impaired ; and I consider this piece of 
evidence as conclusive in establishing the identity of (pypyj and the Bearded 
Vulture. 

In H.A. ix. 34, 019 b, Aristotle states the tpwr] to be so good a nurse 
that it feeds not only its own young ones diligently, but that, when the eagles 
cast off their progeny, the <pi]vr] comes and takes them up and feeds them 
also. Though the latter part of this statement is probably incorrect, the 
parent Bearded Vulture still attends its young ones after they are fully 
developed for flight. In any case, this statement serves to show that the 
(prjvT] was regarded as being so excellent a parent, that the loss of its young 
might be assumed to fill it with a frenzy of despair, and their restoration with 
as vehement feelings of joy. Homer, too, knew this. Recall the j^assage 
(Od. xvi. 210) wherein he described the reunion of parent and child; of 
Ulvsses, returned from twenty years of wandering, and Telemachus, his son, 
grown to manhood with the half-abandoned hope of his father’s restoration. 
Locked in each other’s arms, ‘ they wept, keenly wailing, more vehemently 
than Bearded Vultures of crooked claws, from whom rustics have taken away 
their young ones ere they were Hedged.’ The massive simplicity of the 
simile is truly Homeric. Who, save Homer, to whom nature and human 
nature were equally known, would have recognised at such a juncture in the 
common self-abandonment to an overpowering affection the one saving timeh 
of nature that makes kin of man and these wild things of the air ? 

It is no part of my present purpose to trace the metamorphoses of the 
Bearded Vulture in the pages of Aristotle, but there is little doubt that this 
bird re-appears in i/.A. ix. 32, 018 b as the openreKapyot; — mountain-stork. 
The description run.s — ‘There is another kind (of eagle) which is dark- winged 
(TrepKPOTTTepo^). It has a white head and is of the largest of eagles (pueyedet 
p.eyiaTO<i). Its wings are very short, and its rump very long like the vulture ; 
it is called opetTreXapyov and uTraiero?.’ 

So far Aristotle appears to be writing of the Bearded Vulture, the 
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white head and neck of which, in contrast to the ash-coloured upper parts, 
would strike an ordinary observer to the exclusion of the pale, ruddy-tinted 
under parts. It is a mountain bird, and TreXapyo? being a compound of 
-rreXo'i and dpyoi, the term Black-White applies as well to the Bearded 
A ulture as to the TreXapyo^;, the .stork. But when Aristotle states that the 
wings of the openreXapyoi are short, this characteristic of TreXapyo^, the 
stork, was probably reacting upon hi.s mind or upon that of his informant so 
as tc.) make him ajjply it to the Bearded Vulture, the wings of which are in 
reality ^-ery long. 

The description continues — ‘ It inhabits groves. It has all the faults of 
the rest, and none of their good qualities; Hu- it is taken and pursued bv 
ravens and other birds. It is a heavy bird, and its mode of life is bad. It 
carries about dead creatures ; it is always hungry, and screams and cries.' 
This is a description of a kite such as would rejoice the heart of an Anglo- 
Indian. The Red Kite ictini'f!) has the head and neck whitish. 

Kites are everywhere molested by birds of the crow family. 

A perusal of the passages in which Homer refers to birds, to which he 
gives the common name aiero^, will. I think, .sutfice to show that thev were 
true eagles. They are stated to be the greatest in size and power, the keenest 
in sight, and the surest birds of augury. 

Homer’s references to eagles are numerous, but those to one class of 
eagle far outnumber his references to others. That eagle is the aleroi 
vyp-LTriTi]^, the High-Hying Eagle. Since most eagles Hy high, the term 
‘ high-flying ’ might appear to be used as a general epithet applicable to any 
eagle : but I think it has more specifle value. To jirove this it would be 
necessary to show that some eagle was in a special sense a high-flying eagle, 
that its habits were such as those ascribed bv Homer to the High-flying 
Eagle, and that it was .sutticiently common in Homeric regions and sufflcientlv 
in evidence by its .superior activity to justify the prominent position accorded 
to it by Homer. I think that Bonellis Eagle, one of the Hawk-Eagles, will 
be found to meet these demands. 

V bile lelemachus. in parting from Menelaus. ]s speaking of the possibility 
upon his arriting in Ithaca, of finding b lyssos returned home from wandering 

;T>/. XV. KiO); 

iireiTTaTO dpvi^, 

XUt'o^ dpyrjv ^epw dvvxea-ari TreXwpov, 

lipepov, avXfj^- 


Helen interprets the sign : 

'n? oSe XW VP'^a^' dTiTaXXopevpv evl oikm 
EXd&ia opeo'i, dOi o'l yevei) re TOKOf re. . . . 

The same goose-lifting eagle occurs in the dream of Penelope (O'l. xix. 
She refers to it thus : 
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X/)i/e9 jJ-ot Kara oIkov eeiicoai irvpov eSovcriv 
vSaTOf, KaL re CF<f)iv laivofiaL elaopoonaa- 
S’ op€ 0 ‘i p.i'ya'i alerb^ d''/icvXo')^eL\r]i; 

Hacrt Kar av')(eva<; rj^e ical eKravev ol S’ eKe')(vvro 
XOpooi iv peydpOK, 6 S’ e? aWepa Slav iiepOup 

It is scarcely necessary to state that Homer caused this eagle to act 
in an unnatural manner simply because it is an eagle appearing in a 
dream. 

This eagle, which ‘ rose high in air,’ seems to be the kind of bird which 
appeared to the suitors when deliberating concerning the projecterl murder 
of Telemachus (Od. xx. 242) : 

avrdp o rolaiv upiaTepo<; l^XvOev 6pvi<i, 

Aierb'; vifriTreTt^^;, Se Tpyjpoiva rreXetav. 

Again, when Athene (Od. xxiv. 538) is turning back the Ithacans who 
have come to be avenged upon Ulysses for the slaughter of their rulers, 
Ulysses, disappointed of the fray, cries aloud, and 

0'lp,r]iTev Se dXel<; dyar alero^ v’^irrerijei’;. 

Besides geese and pigeons, the quarry of the High-flying Eagle included 
a snake, as is shown when (11. xii. 201) the Trojans, having reached the trench 
defending the approach to the enemy’s ships, stood deliberating whether or 
not they should attempt to break through and burn them. 

“Opi'C? yap a<f)iv errljXde rreprjcyep.evai p.ep.ad}cTi,v, 

Alerb^ vy^irrerpy;, err dpicrrepd Xaov eepywv, 

<i>oivr/€vra SpaKovra (peptov ovvyeaai, rreXwpov, 

Zeoov, It’ darralpoirra • koI ovrreo XrjOero ')(app,ri^- 
Koi^e yap avrov ej^ovra Kara aTf]do^, rrapd Seipyjv, 

’lSvw6el‘f orriaw 6 S' drrb eOev r]Ke ^afid^e, 

’ AXy7jaa‘i bSvvrjai, p,ecr(p S' evl Kti^/SaX' 6p,iX(c‘ 

Auto? SI KXdy^a>; rrerero rrvoifja' (ivep-oio. 

Further, the advance of Hector against Achilles (II. xxii. 30Sj is 
described as follows ; 

Oip,rjcTev Se dXet?, war' ateTO? v’p'irrertjei'i. 

Oar elaiv rreSlovSe Sid vepeoov epe^evvibv, 

' Aprrd^iov rj dpv dp,aXr]v, p irriaKa Xaymbv. 

Thus it appears that the characteristics of this eagle were that it flew 
high ; that its occurrence was frequent enough to warrant frequent mention ; 
that it had its eyrie in the mountains, but was not unknown as a robber in 
the court-yard, whence it made its escape at once in high flight ; that it 
preyed upon geese, pigeons, lambs, hares and snakes ; and that, ha\ing 
captured one of the last which proved troublesome, it let the snake fall to 
earth. Let us see how far this agrees with tlie record of Bonelli’s Eagle. 
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Bonelli’s Eagle is common in Greece, and is found on all sides beyond 
Homeric limits ; it breeds among mountains and descends to marshes 
in winter ; it is noted for its fi'equent, regular, and lofty soaring even among 
a class of birds with which this is an almost general practice ; in fact, it is 
peculiarly a bird of the upper air, whither it makes its escape at once on 
being disturbed ; it is a notorious marauder among domestic fowls and 
pigeon-cotes ; its quarry includes hares, rabbits, rats, land-birds up to the 
size of pea-fowl, and water-birds as large as herons ; a ‘ tender ’ lamb, as 
Homer calls a very young one, would not exceed its powers. 

A snake occurs among the fare provided by Homer for this eagle. I have 
not heard that snakes form part of the diet of Bonelli’s Eagle, and the ill 
luck attending the capture of one by Homer’s bird goes to prove that, unlike 
an eagle that preys habitually on snakes, it did not know where the life lay. 
The Short-toed Eagle, which resembles Bonelli’s in a general way as to size 
and colouring, would have pinned the snake at once near the head. If, 
however, the eagle that dropped a .snake among the Trojans was a Bonelli’s 
Eagle, that is exactly what that bird would have done when it found the 
snake troublesome. Bonelli’s Eagle is an eagle of second rank as to size, 
but there is none of more intrepid spirit. It follows like a falcon, eats of its 
own catching only and no carrion, and having a great spirit in a two-foot 
body, it sometimes has trouble with its more refractory victims. After captur- 
ing its prey, this eagle often indulges in a sort of aerial promenade before 
carrying its captive off to be consumed, .and the writhing and biting of rat or 
hare will cause the bird to hang in flight and flap its wings as if in distress. 
When the captive becomes too restive to be held, the eagle gives it a long 
drop to earth, and recovers it in more tractable condition. If Homer’s bird 
had dropped a hare among the Trojans, I should have concluded that the 
scream with which it flesv off was a cry of disgust at being unable to recover 
it in such a spot ; but I am afraid that the bird had taken prey which it had 
better have left for its rel.ative the Short-toed Eagle, a bird which beats over 
the ground in low flight for its serpent diet, and yet which, in spite of its 
experience, has sometimes been taken with its wings imprisoned in the coils 
of a snake whose head it had pinned to earth. But the Short-toed Eagle 
would not have served Homer’s purpose. It would never have taken the 
snake aloft, and consequently never have dropped it among the Trojans. 

Besides the High-flying Eagle, Homer mentions two other eagles — the 
atero? aWcov once {II, xv. 690), and the atero? fiop^vo^ or irepKvo^ twice {II. 
xxiv. 31.5 ; xxi. 252). The reference to the ‘ Ruddy ’ Eagle is as follows ; 

AXX’ (oar opvLdmv TreTerjvwv aierbi; alOwv 
’’Edj/o? e<popp.dTai, ■irorap.bv irdpa ^o(TKop,evdmv, 

Xrjvwv, rj ryepdvwv, rj kvkvwv bov\i)(oheLp<t)v 
' E/CTojp Wvcre veo^i KvavoTrpcopoio 
AvtIoi; 

The attack to which Hector here addresses himself is no less than the 
storming of the Greeks in their own ships and fortifications ; and the task 
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assigned to the Ruddy Eagle is one of more than common magnitude. 
Hector was beaten off in the end ; and it was fitting that the simile employed 
should suggest the possibility of failure on the part of the Ruddy Eagle. 
That there are eagles, however, capable of delivering an attack upon geese, 
cranes, and swans, is beyond question. Such work suggests a Hawk-Eagle 
such as Bonelli’s rather than the larger, but sluggish. Golden, Imperial, 
Steppe and Large-spotted Eagles, unless these were roused by hard times. 
The colour of the plumage of Bonelli’s Eagle in its immature stages is earth- 
brown above and cinnamon-brown below, and is therefore such as could 
appropriately be called aWav. 

However that may be, aWmv, applied bj’ Homer to the horse, lion and 
bull, and by Pindar to the fox, evidently refers to the generally rufous 
or fulvous colour of these animals. But he would be a bold theorist who, 
from this single reference by Homer to the ‘ Ruddy ’ Eagle, would undertake 
to determine what eagle it was. For it is not I’easonable to suppose that 
Homer could discriminate by colour alone between many kinds of eagle 
which, in one phase or another of their varying, slowly developing, and in 
many cases not dissimilar plumage, might be called ruddy. In this respect 
it i.s well to recall what Aristotle writes {H.A. ix. 32, 619). ‘They say that 
these alone of all other birds are true, for the other kinds are mi.ved and 
crossed with each other, both eagles, hawks, and smaller kinds.’ And much 
of this confusion concerning various species of eagle continued down to the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Homer’s references to the eagle /xop^vo^; or irepKvo^ are rather fuller 
in details. It is mentioned in 11. xxiv. 315 : — 

AvTiKa S' alerov f)Ke, reXeioraroi' -rrererjvcov, 

Xlop^vov, OrjprjT^p', ov KM IlepKvbv KaXeovatv. 

"Ocrarj S' v-\jrop6(f)oi.o Ovpt] OaXdpoio TervKrat 
'Avepo<i u(pv€i,olo, ev KXrjta' dpapvla, 

Tdcro-’ dpa rov eKarepdev ecrav TTTepu. 

Evidently this eagle was more than usually large, for Homer has in no 
other instance made special mention of the size of an eagle. 

The reference to a ‘ black, hunting eagle ’ in II. xxi. 252, seems to knit 
this bird up with that just mentioned. The passage runs : — 

HrjXeLSrjt; S' (’nropoverev, ocrov r iwl Sovpb<; eptor], 

Alerov ol'par' e')(av p.eXavo';, rov 0rjp7]rr)po<;, 

"O'i 6' dpa KclpricTTOf; re Kal cjKicrro^ Trererjvwv. 

What truth to nature there is in these Homeric vignettes ! I remember 
coming upon an eagle feeding upon a carcase on a sand-bank in the river 
Jumna. A narrow strip of water divided me from the bird. It was too 
intent upon its task to notice my approach, but immediately it espied me 
it flew swiftly back a dozen yards, came sharply to earth again, and turned 
half-face-on to me, looking over its shoulder with a fine insolence. So Homer 
must have .'^een his bird. 
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There is seme doubt as to the meaning of fi6p(f}vo^, by some referred 
to 6p<^v6<i, dark-coloured, dusky : but TrepKvoi seems to be allied to irepicd^a), 
usecl to denote the darkening of grapes and olives when they are ripening, 
and of young men’s cheeks upon the first appearance of hair upon them. 
Since there is good reason to suppose that the Morphnus-Percnus, the 
‘ hunter ’ of the first passage, is the same bird as the ‘ Black ’ eagle, the 
• hunter ’ of the second one, the term p.e\a<; in the latter supports to that 
extent the interpretation of /j.6p(f)vo<; and irepKvo'; as meaning dark or dusky. 
Homer has used in connection with wine, blood, and the waves of the 

sea, and the general sense of it is evidently ‘dark.’ So the Golden Eagle 
in Scotland is called the ‘ Black ’ Eagle. 

Hesiod (Sc. Here. 134) writes of arrows being winged with feathers of 
the fjLopcjivoi; (fiXeyva'i, which I read, not a.s a colour epithet, but as the 
‘ flashing ’ in allusion to the swift flight of arrows. 

The epithet ‘ hunter,’ though it occurs at times in connection with the 
taking of fowl and fish, carries with it primarily, as in English, the notion 
of the hunting of mammals. 

Thus there emerges a very large and very dark eagle that chases 
mammals. The Golden Eagle, a common eagle in Greece and the largest 
of them, with blackish brown plumage, preying upon gallinaceous birds, and 
on mammals such as hares, lambs, kid.s, fawns, etc., fulfils all the conditions 
in a way in which no other eagle of Greece can be said to do. 

Aristotle (H.A. ix. 32, 618 b) mentions an eagle called by him Truyapyo?, 
i.e., White-Rump, and states that .some people called it ve^poepovo^, Fawn- 
Killer. There is no eagle with a white rump that kills fawns, but immature 
Golden Eagles, which attack fawns, have the basal two-thirds of the tail 
white. 

In the same passage Aristotle continues ; ‘ There is another kind of 
eagle called TrXdyyo?, of the second rank in point of size and strength, which 
lives among wooded glens, hollows, and marshes. It is called vrjTTOpovo^, 
and fioppivos. Of this kind Homer speaks at the departure of Priam.’ 

It is sufficiently evident that Homer does not speak of /xopepro^; as an 
eagle of second rank as to size and strength, but explicitly as one of the 
greatest size and strength ; and that Homer’s ‘ hunter ’ means a good deal 
more than Aristotle’s ‘ duck-killer.’ As usual, Homer, the observer, seized 
upon the salient features of his eagle : it was the great one, the dark one, the 
hunter. With due respect for Aristotle, it is not hard to distinguish the 
account of the man who has seen from that of one who has only heard. 
Pliny’s plungii.s belongs to the realm of unnatural history. 

A hare-catching eagle is referred to in II. xvii. 674 — 

wctt ’ aiero'i, dv pd re paaiv 
’O^vrarov SepKeaffai vrrovpavLmv Trerei]vo)V, 

"Or re Kal vyp6$’ iovra iroha'i rayh'i ovk ’eKaOe 
Odpva VTT dix(pi.K6p,(p KaraKelfj.evo'i- ciWd r err alrSs 
'Ecro-uro, Kal re piv wKa Xa^wv e^elXero dvpov. 
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Several kinds of eagle catch hares. The pas.sage therefore suggests no 
particular kind. 

FuTre?, carrion-eating vultures, are mentioned by Homer in II. .x.xii. 42 — 

Tci)(a Kev e Kvve<; ical yvTre‘; ehovrai 
l^eLfievov 


II. iv. 237— 

AXV OLTrep ’irporepot virep op/cia BrjX^a-avTO, 
Twii yrot avTMv repeva xpda 71 ) 776 ? eSovrar 


11. XI. 162— 


01 6 €7rt yaip 

Ketaro, yv’ireaatv ttoXv ^LXrepoi tj aXo^oLaiv, 


and Od. xi. 578. 

FuTre Se p.LV eKarepde Traprjp.evo) rpRap exeipov, 
Aeprpov eaeo hvvovTe<i- 


There is little difficulty in identifying the camon-eating vultures, 
Aristotle states {H.A. viii. 3, 592) — ‘ There are two kinds of 71 ) 7769 , one small 
and whitish (eKXevKorepo'i), the other large and cinereous {aTroBoeiBea-Tepo^).’ 
The first of these is the Egyptian Vulture (Vultur percnoptenix), whose 
diet consists for the most part of human excrement ; and the second is the 
Cinereous Vulture (F. monachutl}. The latter is a dark-coloured bird through- 
out; but the Griffon Vulture {Gy pa fulvxi-I), which is similar in size, but buffy- 
brown in colour, and has a white head, neck and ruff, would without doubt 
be known by Homer, though Aristotle seems to have overlooked it. 

Evidently it is to the same class of birds that Homer refers under the 
very general designation oloovol mpya-rai, Devourers of Raw Flesh, in II. xi. 452: 

’A SelX’, ov p,€v croL ye iraryp kcu ttotvm pyryp 
Oaae Kadaiprjcrova'i, Oavovri irep, dW’ olwvol 
UprjaTai <j epvcrova'i, Trepl irrepa irvKva /3aXdi'T69' 

There is no mistaking the manner of vultures, though this is the only 
description in any detail left us by Homer of these birds at their ghastly 
work. It is a one line description, and a perfect one. Often in the East I 
have stood to watch such a group of vultures at their ghoulish task, closely 
packed, their spread wings overlapping to form an encircling fence, all necks 
down and heads hidden within, like men in a football scrimmage ; and just as 
these move in a mass, following the shifting of the ball hidden among their 
feet, so those sway all together, now in one direction, now in another, as the 
carcase is dragged about the ground, ■mepa iTvKva in this passage I 
understand to refer to the ‘ close-packed ’ wings of the vultures, overlapping 
so as to screen the carcase they aro devouring. 
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The only reference in Homer to is in II. xiv. 283 — 

’'lSr}v S’ iKeardrjv •iroXvTrLSaKa, firjrepa 6r]pS}v, 

A.€kt6v, 601 TrptaTov XnreTrjv aXa- rcb S eVt ')(ep(Tov 
Btjtjjz/' aKpoTaTt] Be ttoBoiv vivo aeiero vXrj. 

"^vO' '"Tirvoi; fiev efieive, 7rdpo<i Aio<; oaire IBeadai, 

El? eXaTrjv dva^a<i TreptfiijKerov, rj tot ev IS?; 

AlaKpoTaTT) Trecfivvia Bi rjepo<; aldep iKavev 
’’KvO' rjo-T o^oKTtv ireTTVicaa’fievo'i elXaTivoicnv, 

”Opvi0i Xiyupyj £vaXlyKio<;, rjv t ev opeaai 
X.aXKLBa tciKXrjaKovaL OeoL, dvBpe<; Be Kvp,ivBiv. 

Aristotle writes concerning this bird (H.A. ix. 12, 615 b) — ‘ The kv/jlivBk 
is seldom seen, for it inhabits mountains. It is black, and about the size of 
the hawk called Pigeon-killer. Its form is long and slim. The lonians call 
it KVfjuvBi ‘; ; wherefore Homer writes in the Iliad ‘ the bird which the gods 
call ■)(aXKL‘;, and mortals KvfiivBi<;.’ 

Homer states that this bird is clear-voiced, and he places it in conceal- 
ment in the daytime among the branches of a pine tree growing on a 
mountain. His use of this bird to represent a god implies that it is almost 
certainly a bird of prey; and his selection of it to receive the drowsy spirit 
of the god Sleep, gives assurance that the character of the bird will be in 
keeping with that fact. 

Beyond what Aristotle may have gathered from Homer, he states (H.A. 
ix, 12, 615 b) that this bird is black, that it is long and slight in build, and 
of the size of the ‘ pigeon-killing ’ hawk. 

There is no bird of which Aristotle’s account, taken as a whole, can be 
an accurate description. But a study of a mythical bird called wKTiKopa^, 
Night-Raven, and usually associated by Aristotle with owls, will throw light 
upon his description of tcvp.ivBi'i. 

Thus (H.A. viii. 3, 592b), he writes — ‘Some of the night-birds have 
curved claws, as the wKTiKopa^ (night-raven), yXav^ (the Little Owl), and 
jSpvas (probably the Eagle-Owlj.’ 

Further (H.A. ix. 34, 689 b) — ‘TXav^ and vvKTiKopa^, and other birds 
which see ill in the daytime, hunt for food at night.' 

Again (H.A. viii. 12, 597 b) — •“ The wrd? (Long-eared Owl) is like an owl 
(yXav^), but (kuI) has small tufts of feathers at its ears, kul, in this passage, 
can but have the force of ‘ and in addition ; ’ for yXau/ce?, if the word be 
regarded as meaning owls in general, very rarely have ear-tufts ; and it 
in the .stricter sense of the word, as the Little Owl (Corine noctua), this 
species is without them. 

It will be observed that, just as Homer distinguished the 'x^aXicL<;- 
icv/j.ivBi'i from the crKco’yjr, so Aristotle distinguishes the cird? from the 'yXau/ce? 
when he states that it is like them, but has tufts of feathers at its ears. In 
concluding his remark concerning the card?, Aristotle writes — ‘ Some people 
call it the vvKTiKopa^.’ 

Here, I think, we have the key to the mystery of the Night-Raven, and 
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of the ascription by Aristotle of black plumage to the xv/x.ivSi'f. For I have 
little doubt that the wto? received its name from the conspicuous tufts of 
feathers at the sides of the crown of the Loug-eared Owl (Asia This 

&)To?, which according to Aristotle ‘ some people called the vvKTiKopa^,’ was 
in my opinion the original of the mythical Night-Raven, and the name Night- 
Raven reacted upon the mind of Aristotle or upon that of his informant, so 
as to cause to be ascribed to Kvfii.vBi'i, the Long-eared Owl, the blackness of 
plumage belonging to a real raven. 

Any one who during the daytime has seen the long, spare figure of the 
Long-eared Owl drawn up close to the stem of a fir, will recognise that the 
remainder of Aristotle’s description is appropriate to that bird. A bird of 
mountain forests, frequenting by preference fir trees, close to the stem of one 
of which the slim form of the sleeping bird is pressed throughout the day- 
time, no fitter representative could have been chosen for Sleep when he went 
up into a lofty pine on Mount Ida and remained close-screened from the eye 
of Zeus like the clear-voiced bird which in the mountains the gods call 
p^aX/ct?, and men icvpivSK. 

Atyvpo^; is more than ‘ clear- voiced.’ It connotes just that acuteness of 
tone and continuity of sound which, with clearness, make up the cat-like 
‘ mewing ’ of the Long-eared Owl. 

Homer states that ‘ in the mountains ’ the gods call this bird but 

men KvpivSt,^. The Long-eared Owl nests and lives in mountain forests in 
summer, but descends to the plains in winter. 

Liddell and Scott have suggested ‘ night-hawk, night-jar, ’ for Kvp,ivBi <; ; 
but, though the night-jar, sometimes called night-hawk because of its 
rather hawk-like form and flight, may by its nocturnal habits have con- 
tributed toward the creation of the mythic Night-Raven, it cannot have been 
the Homeric KvpivBi<;. For the night-jar sleeps during the daytime on the 
ground. 

Homer uses only once the word It is when the woman of Sidon, 

travelling by ship, is struck by Artemis, and {Od. .xv. 479) 

"AvtXw S’ ivSoxnrpcre Trecrovcr’ (w? elvaXir/ 

Aristotle has nothing to say of this bird, but Homer gives a strong 
lead when he calls it eivaTurj. From this w'e know that it goes into the sea 
in the full sense of the words. How it goes may be gathered from the dive 
of the Sidonian woman from the deck into the ship’s hold, — probably into 
bilge water. All birds that dive merely from the surface of the sea may be 
ruled out, for we have had sufficient indication of Homer’s methods to 
know that the will dive from the air. The kingfisher, when fishing in 
the sea, dives only from coast rocks. The oblique entry of the sheaiwvater 
does not recommend it. The osprey and white-tailed eagle are not ‘ in-sea ’ 
birds, for they merely souse upon its surface. There remains but one kind 
of bird that dives vertically from the air and is to be found in the same 
situation as the Phoenician vessel, namely, on the open sea in Greek waters. 
That bird is the tern. The note of the Common Tern is kik ! kik ! as 
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appears probable from the analogy of kokkv^ and eVo-v/r, is oiK^imatopoeic. 
The aptness of the simile is what we have learned to expect from Homer, the 
common situation on the open sea, the headlong dive of woman and bird, the 
sudden thud (evSovTryja-e) of the one and the hollow ‘suck’ of the clean-cut 
waters as they receive the other. 

The Scholiast comes out best when he states his own case — opveov 
ffaXacraiov •7rapa-7rXt'](Tiov ^eXiBovi — a sea-bird like a swallow. As soon as 
he begins to repeat what ‘ other people ’ say, he goes wrong. The ki']^ is, in 
fact, the tern, often called at this day ‘ Sea-Swallow,’ because of the extended 
tail-feathers. 

When Ulysses was about to set out with Diomed from the Greek camp 
by the sea in order to spy upon the Trojan forces by night, he said — ' Let us 
be going ; for night draws to a close, and dawn is near. The stars have moved 
forward ; fully two-thirds of night have passed ; a third part still remains.’ 
Then, to these two, stealing from the sea-board acro.ss the still land in the last 
watch of the night (11. x. 274) 

Be^tov TjKev iptoBiov ey/v<; oBolo 
HaWa? ' Xd^ivaLrc toI B' ovk ’IBov 6(f>0aXp.OLcn 
Nu/cra Be opypvairjv, uWa K\d-y^avTo<i uKovaav. 

The way lay by the river coming down from Ilion to the sea, and Pallas Athene 
had choice of several herons on its banks. The Night-Heron, a very common 
bird in the Troad, and one which in its nocturnal flights has the habit of 
uttering from time to time a mournful qiia.-a ! is the bird that first suggests 
itself. But that same lugubrious note scarcely answers to Homer’s 
Readers of Homer will remember how he plays on the different forms of this 
word, using the thin vowels for 2 hercing .sounds, and the broad ones for 
broader sounds. Thrice he employs the form /cXdy^a? in connection with 
sharj}, metallic cries of birds, once for the scream of an eagle, again for the 
trumpeting of cranes, and a third time for the cry of the heron in the 
jjassage under consideration. One is tempted to believe that this bird was 
the Grey Heron of our own shores ; for there is no other heron with a note 
like its ringing /ruuZ,' least of all the Night-Heron. In setting out, Ulysses 
had said that dawn was near. Any one who in that last watch before the dawn 
should be where some heron-haunted stream drains through marsh-land and 
mud-bank to the sea, might hear, while it was still only not night, the alarm- 
note of the Grey Heron coming from its inland haunts and catching sight of 
an intruder. For the Grey Heron is almost cre 2 )uscular in its habit of early 
and late fishing. And as day broke, such an observer might see the grey 
gho.st of a bird become gradually visible whore it stood midleg in water as 
grey as itself Ulysses and Diomed did not see the heron ‘ through the dark 
night, but they heard its clanging ciy. The heron however, saw them, and 
the nretallic alarm-note attested the fact. It was well for them the heron 
was not a Trojan of equal vigilance, or they might ikA have returned to the 
Greek camp at break of day with the white steeds of Rhesus the Thracian. 
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In Oil. xxii. 46S, i.s Homer’s only reference to Thrushes. The simile is 
used in connection with the hanging of the unfaithful women servants of 
Uly.sses. 

n? dp' e(f)y], Kal irelapM I'eo? Kvavoirpcdpoio 
Ktoyo? e^dip-ai; peydXt]!; irepi^aWe 66 \olo, 

'Tt^oct’ eTr£VTavva-a<;, p-rj ri^ iroalv ovSa<; Tkoito. 

8’ or’ dv f] Ki^(\ai ravvalirTepoi -pe TreXeiat 
"ILpKei ivnrX'p^cocri, Tofi' k(nr]Kp evl Odpvcp, 

AvXiv iaiepevai, (TTvyepbi; 8 vTreBe^aro koIto^, 

' O? ai y k^eiri^ Ke<^aXd‘i e^ov, dp<^l 8e irdcraii^ 

Aeipfjai ^poyoi kjaav, ottm? oiKTicrTa Ouvoiev. 

'’HiTTraipov Se iroheaai plvvvdd irep, ov ri pdXa hrjv. 

Twitching feet — what a touch is there ! One can .see them both — birds and 
women. 

The name kL)(Xi], and especially the Modern Greek rl^rj-^Xa, recalls the 
alarm-note of the Throstle — 0/c/.‘! and that of the Fieldfare — tsacl’ ! It i.s a 
generic term; for, Aristotle writes (H. A. i.x. 20, 617 ) — ‘ Of kIxXui there are 
three forms. One is called ifo/Sopo?, mistletoe-berry eater, for it eats nothing 
but mistletoe-berries and resin ; it is as large as the Jay. Another is called 
Tpixd<: : its voice is shrill, and the bird is of the size of the Blackbird. There 
is another kind which some call IXidi ; : this is the smallest of the three and 
le.ss vai'iegated.’ 

Only the first of these, the Missel-Thrush, breeds in Greece ; and Aristotle’s 
fuller account of it is probably due to this fact. 

It is also of the missel-thrush that Aristotle writes (H.A. i.x. 49, 632) ’ The 
kLxX'i) also changes its colour ; for, in winter it has the parts about the neck 
jJain (-vlrapd), but in summer these parts are variegated {’rronciXa ) ; but its voice 
does not alter.’ Aristotle here refers to the variegation of the plumage of 
young missel-thrushes before the autumn moult, after which both old and 
young have the parts named plain. 

The rpi^ds is without doubt the fieldfare, and the IXidi; the redwing, 
both of which appear in Greece during winter. 

Since only the missel-thrush breeds in Greece, Aristotle’s account of 
the nesting habits of Ki^Xai. makes strange reading. He writes {H.A. vi. 1, 
559). ‘ The KL^XaL make nests of mud like Swallows in the tops of trees, 

placing them in order close to each other, .so that from their jjroximity they 
look like a chain of nests.' 

The fieldfare, which Weeds in Northern Europe, forms colonies, but 
there is seldom more than one nest in a tree. Aristotle’s better ac(juaintance 
with missel-thrushes than with their habits was probably due to the 
common practice of snaring thrushes for the table. It was for this ])urpose 
that tlie snare named by Homer was set in the thicket. 

Homer mentions twice the the name of which, as chrbihui. is 

now applied to the martins, and its cognate hirunJo to the swallow. There 
can be little doubt as to which of these birds is referred to w’hen Homer 
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describes Ul 3 ’sses’ handling of the fatal bow in presence of the suitors {Od. 
xxi. 410). 

Ae^irepf) S’ apa Xetpi 'Ka/3mv Treipt'jcraTO vevprji;- 

'H S OTTO KoXov aeiae, j(e\i^6vi elxeS-rj avSrjv. 

It was the single, clear, air-dividing ‘ wheel ! ’ of the swallow to which Homer 
likened the sharp sound of the bowstring when released. 

Another reference to the swallow is made when Homer states (Od. xxii. 
240) concerning Athene, that 

Avt^ S’ aWaXoevTO'i ava p^ydpoio p.i\a6pov 

''E^6t’ dva'i^aaa, -x^eXiBovi ecKeXr] dvrijv. 

Among much that must remain shadowy and conjectural for one who 
tries to seize the exact images as thej' were present to the poet’s mind, how 
clearlj’ natural pictures such as this of the roof-perching swallow stand out 
unobscured bj’ time. Thousands of generations of swallows have followed 
the old Greek singer into the dark, but his bird sits for ever on the roof-beam 
of Uh’sses, as clearlj" as any swallow which in these remote islands and at this 
long stretch of time, ‘ having darted up, settles upon the roof ridge.’ 

There is another occasion upon which Athene disappeared from the 
house of Ulysses, when (Od. i. 320) 

”Opnt9 8’ 0)9 dvoiraia BieirraTO. 

It has been proposed to read uvoTrata as ‘ heron ’ from the analogy oi 
Hebrew nC'N anaphah, heron, and D’Arcy Thompson in his ‘ Glossary of 
Greek Birds ’ suggests Night-Heron. But it is little in keeping with Homer 
and his methods to cause him to introduce a heron into the house of Ulysses, 
much less a Night-Heron in the daytime. The nice discrimination practised 
by Homer in the selection of birds to represent the deities has already been 
alluded to, and his choice of the swallow to reja-e.sent Athene in the house 
of Ulysses because of the close attachment of this goddess to the domestic 
fortunes of Ulysses’ household, was adduced as an instance of this. It was 
alter having been present in T li'sses house in the guise of Mentor upbraiding 
him with slackness in dealing with the suitors who had violated his home, that 
Athene,' having darted up, sat, in form like a swallow, on the smoky roof-beam.’ 
In the passage under consideration (Od. i. 320,i Athene comes as Mentes, the 
leader of the Tajihioi, to the house of Uh’.sses in order to urge Telemachiis 
to go in search of his long-absent father, so that an end may be put to the 
misdeeds of the suitors in his home. The situation is so similar to that of 
Od. xxii. 239, that one would have looked for some special reason if in the 
present instance Homer had employed any other bird but the swallow. It 
may be urged that when Athene, having accompanied Telemachus to consult 
Nestor at Pylos, vanished from their company, she did so in the form of a 
cjujin]. I hat is true ; but there she vaiii.shed from a sacrificial feast at which 
eighty-one bullocks had been slaughtered on the sea shore. In such a scene 
a (Bearded Vulture) had good natural cause to be present, but a 
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swallow would have had no special call to be there. Homer does not go 
back on his knowledge of birds even to accommodate a deity : he knew them 
too well to do otherwise than use them as they were, and where they were. 

It was long ago suggested that the word in dispute should be read av 
oirala, making the passage read ‘ Like a bird she flew up through the 
smoke-hole in the roof,’ which, upon comparison with Od. xxii. 239, where the 
action is similar and the swallow is mentioned by name, leaves little doubt 
that the ' bird ’ here mentioned is also a swallow. Thus, the swallow is 
mentioned thrice by Homer, and always in the house of Ulysses ; no other 
bird is made to appear there, and the swallow occurs nowhere else. 

\\.7]Sd)v means singer : the supreme singer is the nightingale ; and, 
besides Aristotle’s unmistakable description of some of the habits of this bird, 
Greek literature generally bears abundant testimony to the supremacy of 
drjBoov in song. Homer’s one reference to the nightingale is in Od. xix. 518. 
It is Penelope who speaks ; 

'fl? S’ ore HavSapeov Kovpp dphcov 

KaXoi" deihr/aLv ’€apo<; veov larrap,€Voio, 

^evSpecov ev veTaXoicrt Kade^^opAvp TrvKivoicrlv, 

"Hre dapd rpanroxTa %eet iroXvpX'^a (^(ovpv, 

HatS’ oKoj>vpopevri ’'\tv\ov <j)CXov, 6v Trore xaX/cd 
Krelve Sd dcfipaSia<;, Kovpov Zpdoio dvaKTO^, 

■'n? KoX ipol Ovp.o<i 6pcl)p€Tai ’evda Kal ev6a, 

’He pivQ} vapd TraiSi Kal ep,TreBa Travra (pvXdacrco, 

Krrja-cv ep-ijv, Spo}d<; re Kal vyjfep€<f>e<; peya Bcopa, 

Evv7]v r aiSopevT) Troo'to? Bypoio re 
’H 7]S)] dp eTTOipat 'A'xaiMv dari'i dpLaro<; 

Xlvdrai ivl peydpoLcri, Tropcov drrepelaia eBva. 

The ‘frequent changes’ of the ‘many-toned voice’ of the Nightingale as 
it sings from the ‘ thick foliage ’ in the ‘ newly come spring,’ are not so many 
pleasantly strung phrases to which others equally relevant or irrelevant 
might be added; they are the essential characteristics of the nightingale. It 
sings only in the early spring ; it loves to sing from close cover ; the abrupt 
transitions that mark its song are as characteristic as the varying tone. The 
essentials are there — all but one. The nightingale sings also at night. 
Homer has not forgotten this. 

The lines quoted are some of those addressed by Penelope to her 
husband Ulysses, who, after twenty years of wandering by land and sea, has 
returned to his home in the guise of a beggar, unrecognised save by his aged 
nurse and an old hound. Penelope, unaware that the man she is addressing 
is her long-absent husband, prefaces her reference to the Nightingale by the 
following lines {Od. xix. 509): — 

Hetre, to pev a eri rvrdov eyin’ eipyaopab avry 
Kai yap By koLtoio rdj^ eaaerai copy, 

'OvTivdi y VTTVos eXoi yXvKep';, Kal KyBopevov rrep. 
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Avrap ip.ol Koi irevBo^ dp,iTpr]Tov Trope haipuiv 
"H/iara p.ev yap repTrofi oSvpopevp yoowcra, 

E? T epd epy opoiocra kcu dp,(j)nr6Xa}v evl oiK(p- 
Aiirdp eTTrjv vv^ eXSp, eApai re koito^ aTravra^, 

Ket/iat ivl XeKTpcp, TrvKLvai Se poi ap,(^' uBivov Krjp 
’O^etat pLeXeB&vai 6hvpop,€vr]v epedovaiv. 

Then follows : — 

'fl? S’ ore Ilai/Sapeon Kovpr), '^Xcdppi^ ’ArjBmv, . . . 

Thus, in tills night, jirepared by a stroke of anticipative art as unobstrusive 
as thr act of nature itself, Homer pours out the passionate song of his bird of 
longing and regret. The unwritten poetry of Homer lies everywhere beneath 
the written word, and nowhere more richly than in this passage. 

It is rarely that Homer refers to colour in birds, and his description of the 
nightingale as is more remarkable because the nightingale that 

nests and sings in Hotneric regions is Da'idinA h'scinin. the brown-backed, 
white-breasted bird that each spring returns to parts of our own country. 
The russet-brown of the upper parts of the nightingale becomes ruddier 
towards the tail and greyer on head and neck ; the under parts are dull white 
with ashy shadings. The nightingale is common in Homeric regions in 
summer, but neither there nor elsewhere could the term in its 

primary signification of ‘ green ’ be applied to this bird. Some would 
avoid the difficulty by referring the word to the green surroundings of the 
nightingale when singing from cover, and others to the apparent greenness 
of the bird's plumage when light filters through the foliage upon it. The 
first cjuite lacks the directness of Homeric epithets, and the second, which 
also sufiers from this defect, suggests that Homer was misled by appearances 
in his ob-servations of the nightingale, or that, knowing it to be brown, he 
chose to call it green, as to some extent it might appear among green leaves- 
But Homers description of the nightingale proves him to have known this 
bird Well, and it would have been unlike him to call green what he knew to 
be brown. 

Besides the primart' notion of ‘ greenue.ss,’ connotes also ‘ jiale- 

ness ' and ‘ freshne.ss.’ These, though secondary notions, are, as literary form.s 
ipiite as piimitive as greenne.s.s. In the sense of * paleiies.s Homer use.s the 
will’d to denote the pallor of fear, and Hesiod applies it to a ‘ grey ’ mist. In 
the sense ef ‘ fresh,’ both Homer and Hesiod apply the word to wood that is 
fresh a^ distinguished from dry, Aristophanes to ‘ fresh ’ cheese, Theocritus 
to ‘ vigorous ■ limbs, Pindar to ' fresh ’ dews ; and so on to ‘ dewy ’ tears and 
‘ sparkling ' wine. 

That Homer did not use the word in connection with the 

nightingale in the .sense of ‘ freshness,’ a glance at the context will reveal. 
He might have used it as denoting colour with complete neutrality as to this 
context ; but as indicating freshness suggestive of gladsomeness in the sono- 
of the nightingale in such a conjunction, never. There, the daughter 
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Pandareiis, metamorphosed into a nightingale, is bewailing the slaughter 
of her son by her own hand as ‘ with frequent changes she pours out her 
inany-toned voice.’ ‘ So,’ says Penelope, referring to the legend and to the 
agitated song, ‘ my own heart sways hither and thither, debating whether 
to remain with my boy and keep close guard on all my goods, my servants 
and high-roofed house, or to follow him who may seem best of the Achaeans 
who seek my hand here in the house, and offers great gifts.’ It is the 
‘ divided heart ’ that links Penelope and the daughter of Pandareiis in the 
tumultuous singing of the nightingale. For the ‘ quick changes of the 
many-toned voice ’ spring from passion, and he who listens to them may read 
into them exultation or despair according to his mood. But Homer's own 
mood in this passage is clear ; it is not for the fresh burst of song of a sjjring 
nightingale, but for the passionate outpourings of a distracted human heart. 
The double sway of contrary emotions divides the heart of Penelope as it 
had divided the heart of the mother of Itylus, and as it appears to divide 
the quickly shifting strains of the nightingale. Therefore the nightingale 
is here invested with the wanness of ineffectual grief by the use of the word 
XKmp-qU in its sense of ‘paleness,’ while at the same time it serves not 
unfittingly to recall the subdued colouring of a bird whose appearance offers 
so striking a contrast to the richness of its song. 

With Homer, as with most Greek writers later, the gender of arjhiov is 
feminine, and it remains so even when the singing bird is referred to. But 
it is another matter when Aristotle states {H.A. iv. 9, 536) that both 
the male and the female nightingales sing. He has some excuse in the tact 
that the plumage is indistinguishable, so that even if he had seen the bird 
as it sang, he could not without other knowledge have decided whether 
it was male or female. 

The crTpoud6<i of Homer is mentioned only in II. ii. 311 ; — 

"Evda 8 eaav crTpovOoio veoacroL, vipria reKva, 
eTT aKpoTUTU, TreraXotf vTrojreTrTrjMTes, 

Oktco' drap prjTrjp evdrrj rjv, rj TeK6 TSKva- 
'Evd' D'ye Tov^i iXeeivd KaTrjcrOie reTpiy(dTa<;- 
yiprrjp S’ dp,<f)eTroTdTo, 6Bvpop,€vi] <^l\a re/cm- 
T? 71 ' S’ i\€\i^dp€VO<i TrrepvjO'i \d^ev dp.(f>ia'^viav. 

Aristotle’s description of crTpov06<; leaves no doubt that it was the 
Sparrow (Passer domesticus) of his day and of our own, omitting one 
particular which, in too great faith, he copied from Homer, as to the number 
of eggs laid by the a-Tpov06<}, clearly, in Homer, a bird different from his own. 
For aTpovdo^ in Homer’s time, like Lat. passer and our own ‘ sparrow,’ 
was probably used for many species of small birds not easily distinguishable, 
until ultimately the sparrow, by sheer force of numbers and closer 
association with man, was left in e.xclusive possession of the title as observers, 
beginning to differentiate species more nicely, sought different names 
to distinguish them. 

The crrpovOo'i of Homer was made to be sacrificed, and I am afraid the 
H.S. — VOL. XXXI. s 
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Homeric ‘ sparrow ’ will have to meet a similar fate. The serpent that 
swallowed the eight young birds and their mother was in the end himself 
turned to stone by Zeus ; and the whole episode, as expounded by the augur, 
was held to signify that Ilion, besieged for nine years, should fall in the tenth. 
Now, the sparrow is a willing bird in the matter of progeny, but it has its 
limit, and that limit is six to a brood. Therefore, Homer had either to 
shorten the Trojan war by two years or to increase the brood of a sparrow by 
two. Seeing which deadlock, I am of opinion that the Homeric o-rpouflov 
was not a sparrow. Young sparrows do not shrink beneath the leaves at the 
tops of trees. Usually they bawl from the gutter-ledge in a way to make 
their parents thankful there can never be more than six of them at once. 
But there is a kind of bird, the young of which perch high in trees, and on 
June days you may hear the small twitter of them that seems never to cease, 
but is little louder than the chinking of mice, and if you look up and have a 
clear view, you may see so many small balls of fluff, seven or eight, or even 
ten of them, ‘ tender little ones,’ indeed ! For the titmice are wonderfully 
elastic in the matter of offspring, and while a brood of seven to ten is usual, 
one of twelve or more is not unknown. Of these, the Great Titmouse, a six- 
inch bird, with white cheeks and black cravat extending down his stomach, 
is, in a rough way, a sort of glorified sparrow, and is resident in great numbers 
in Homeric regions. 

Having in the course of this investigation won a confidence in Homer 
the field-naturalist which has been in the nature of a rebuke to the superfluous 
fears on his account with which I set out, I shall elect to believe until better 
instructed that the aTpov66<; of Homer was not a sparrow, and that, with his 
first-hand knowledge of birds, he was not capable of the shuffling work of 
later and lesser men. Aristotle has stated that Homer, both in word and 
thought, surpassed all poets. To this might be added that, in truthfulness, a 
faculty of slower growth, no poet has yet surpassed him. 

Two fine passages in the Iliad connected with the subject in hand 
describe the marshalling of the Greeks and the advance of the Trojans. The 
first occurs in II. ii. 459 ; 

wctt’ opviOwv TreTfrjvMv eOvea ttoWu, 

Xtji'wi', ^ yepdvcov, rj kvkvcov hoii\i^oS€ipu>v, 

Aentp ev \eip.d)vi, Kai'crpiou dp(f)l pieOpa, 

Ev0a KoX evda iroTWVTai, wyaWopeva irTepvye( 7 <Tt, 

KAayyrjSov irpoKadi^ovTiov, crpapayei Se te Xeipmv 

The second passage is in II. iii. 1 : 

AvTap ETTEi Kocrpr]9€v ap i^yEpovEtraiv ekuo'toi, 

Tpu)e^ pev Kkayyfi r Evoirfi t laav opviOE^ div, 

’Here irep KXayyt) yspavcov tteXei ovpavoOi Tipo, 

Ait eTret ovv ')(Eipd)va <}>ijyov koX (i9e(7(j)aT0i’ opjBpov, 

KXayyfi raljE ttetoptui iir 'D,KEavoio podoiv, 

WvSpdai Uvypalotai ^ovov koX Ki^pa (pEpovaar 
Hepiai S apa xaiyE kuktjp epiSa irpocpEpoPTai. 
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The geese mentioned in the first of these passages would without doubt 
include the Grey Lag-Goose and the Bean Goose, but the word certainly 
served to cover also other species of goose. The swans were the Mute Swan, 
which breeds sparingly on the lakes of Greece, and the Whooper, which visits 
that country on migration. The Crane was the Common Crane. 

Whenever I read the second of these passages, I recall one October 
morning in 1905 when, on the Peninsular and Oriental steamer ‘ Marmora,’ 
we were approaching Port Said. Out east the sun was rising, causing the 
sea, which lay like glass, to shine like brass, broken only by flying-fish that 
spurted from beneath the bows, trickling golden fire. I had spent most of 
my time during the passage up the Mediterranean in collecting evidence of 
migration then in full swing. The result had been meagre and limited to 
observation of smaller birds ; but, as we drew near Port Said, the low-lying 
land being still invisible. I soon observed that we were in the focus of con- 
verging streams of birds which grew more numerous and compact the nearer 
we approached the land — clouds of the Limicolae shading white and brown 
as they flew ; wavy lines of duck, hundreds deep in single file, hugging the 
surface of the sea ; V’s of geese and greater birds with trailed legs, forming 
and re-forming as they went ; and now and again the sudden chirping of 
a flock of small birds passing close, to cut aside at once for the shore. And 
away to sunward, all showing black against the gold, more clouds and whisps 
and lines and V’s pouring headlong into what seemed a very sink and vortex 
of birds. 

‘ Some migrate,’ writes Aristotle (H.A. viii. 12, 597) ‘ from places close 
at hand, and others from the very ends of the earth. The cranes do this, for 
they travel from Scythia to the marshes in the higher parts of Egypt, from 
which the Nile originates.’ 

In March of the following year we were passing northwards through the 
Suez Canal, and on the left bank lay the barren land with salt-rimmed lakes 
and pools. There, drawn up rank beyond rank, thousands of Flamingoes stood 
like white-coated troops in line, and, scattered among them, like bushes 
among trees, innumerable hordes of lesser fowl flitted and flashed in the 
morning sun, or moped in patches like vari-coloured islets in the expanse. 
Where one flock alighted, there was ever and anon a flutter of wings as some 
member of it flitted forward to forestall the rest ; or, when one flock passed 
bodily ahead, it provoked to flight another, which in turn passed further still, 
the common action stimulating both to common outcry’. ^/Mapayel Si re 
'K.eifiwv, says Homer — and ‘ the mead crashes ’ with the cries of birds. 

I did not hear that in Egypt. It was in India, one evening in February, 
1906, outside Peshawar, by’ the Jamrud Road. In grass-land, bordered by- 
detached trees, not unlike an English meadow, a host of rooks, with some 
jackdaws, which I computed by area at something like ten thousand birds, 
covered the ground. Ten thousand crows are not an extraordinary’ gathering 
in India, especially’ at Peshawar. But, as if at a word of command, the great 
host of rooks peeled itself from the ground with a dull roar and a general 
shout. To say’ the meadow ‘ crashed ’ were modesty ; but crash is the only 
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word. It was a sound in which there were many parts, each flung down, as 
it were, to ring like metal and smash like glass, a sound that leaped along the 
nerves and seemed to touch a spring that set free impulses belonging to a 
time when man himself was more intimately a part of that Xature he now 
stands aside to contemplate, ^/xapayei Se re Xei/iiop ! 


J. MaCLAIR BORA.STON. 



NAUARCH AND NESIARCH.i 

The conclusion here reached, regarding the government of the Aegean 
under Ptolemy II., is as follows. The sea and all the Egyptian fleets were 
under the sole control of one nauarchos or admiral ; he had, in addition, the 
powers that would have been exercised by the strategos or general of the 
Islands, had one existed ; the two offices together made him almost a viceroy 
of the Sea, and he exercised a general control over the Islands. As the 
islands gradually passed from Egypt, it is possible that the office of nauarch 
remained attached to the strategia of those that remained : when this 
strategia finally vanished and Egypt retired from the Aegean, the office of 
nauarch became attached to another strategia, that of Cj'prus. The nesiarch, 
on the other hand, had no military authorit}' and very little power ; he was 
the Ptolemaic Resident. 

I will take the nesiarch first. 

We know of three ; (1) Bacchon son of Nicetas, a Boeotian, about 280, a 
contemporar}’ of Philocles, king of the Sidonians ; (2) Hermias, possibly of 
Halicarnassus,- who founded the festival at Delos in honour of Arsinoe 
Philadelphos, afterwards known as the Philadelpheia, the first vase of which 
appears under the ai’chon Meilichides II. (267},'* and who therefore was 
probably Bacchon’s successor ; and (3) Apollodorus son of Apollonius of 
Cyzicus, who was a priv'ate person in 279,^ and was nesiarch some time later, ' 
and who probably succeeded Hermias, though it is also conceivable that he 
may have preceded him. 

As Bacchon and Apollodorus are foreignei's to the League ot the 
Islanders, Delamarre very justly deduced that the nesiarch was appointed by 
Ptolemy and not by the League,® a conclusion now perhaps strengthened by 
the nationality of Hermias. Otherwise, all that we know about the functions 
of the nesiarch relates to Bacchon, and (apart from the fact that the Islanders 


^ The locus classiciis is J. Delaniarre's com- 
mentary on the yikouria decree, Rev. Phil. 20 
{1896\ 103. See also, on the nauarchs, P. W. 
Meyer, Das Hcvrwcsen dcr Ptolemaer and 
Romcr In Agypten (1900), p. 20 ; on the 
nesiarchs, Werner Konig, Dev Bund dcr 
Ncsiotcit (1910), pp. 66 seq. 

~ B.C.H, 34 (1910), p. 363, No. 10, decree 
of Delos in honour oi 'Ep^tar A . . . . ov 
’ K\iKapva<T(Tia {clrc, 260), who may perhaps be 

j'.l 


the nesiarcli. His title nesiarch from Deniares 
B. 1. 71 (Ditteub. Bifllr 58S). 

3 E. Schulhof, B.C.H, 32 (1908), pp. 106. 

114. 

* Hypsocles, A. 1. 31 [B.CM. 14 (1890), p. 
389, seq., Michel 833) : see Homolle, Archives, 

p. 45. 

^ Decree of Cyzicus, Michel, 534. 

Rev. Phil. 20, p. 112. 
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erected two statues to him on Delos ' and that he made ofierings there, the 
earliest appearing in 279®) depends on the interpretation of four inscriptions : 
the decree of the Islanders found at Xikouria ;*’ a decree of Carthaea in 
Ceos : a decree of Naxos ; and a decree of losd- 

In the Nikouria decree, the circumstances of which were entirely special, 
Philocles and Bacchon together write to the synhedroi of the League of the 
Islanders to come to Samos in order to hear the proposals of Ptolemy II. as 
to the festival which he was about to institute at Alexandria in honour of 
Ptolemy I. (The decree can be dated almost with certainty to 280 ; for 
Egypt did not possess Samos prior to Lj’simachus’ death in 281, and the 
festival referred to was probably first celebrated in 279/8.)^® Philocles and 
Bacchon both address the synhedroi, who then vote ; among other things, they 
vote that Bacchon shall nominate the person to collect the extraordinary 
contributions to be made by the cities of the League to pay for the theoria 
and wreath that are to go to Alexandria. Note that Bacchon has no power 
here of any kind; Philocles and he, on Ptolemy’s instructions, ask the repre- 
sentatives of the League to come to Samos to consider a very special matter ; 
they both put Ptolemy’s proposal before the representatives ; and that is all. 
There seems to be no question of Bacchon convening an ordinary assembly or 
presiding in an ordinary assembly ; the whole thing is a matter of courtesy 
to Ptolemy. That the synhedroi ask Bacchon to name a treasurer ad hoc is 
a matter of courtesy also : they could have named one themselves. The only 
thing this decree shews is, that Bacchon is a channel through which Ptolemy 
communicates with the League, and that he was less important than Philocles, 
who is named before him twice. 

Next, the decree of Carthaea.^* There were the usual troubles in 
Carthaea, probably between debtors and creditors. Bacchon, in order to do 
what he could for the citizens, wrote (something — the word is lost) to them 
so that they might be reconciled. He probably outlined a scheme, for 
the people voted that what he wrote should be done {Kvpiav avr^v [elvai]). 
This shews that he was only using his good offices, and not giving an order ; 
if he had had power to order, the people coidd not have voted that his order 
should be KvpLa. The scheme, however, was not carried out, for some reason ; 
and Carthaea appealed to Philocles, when he came later on to settle with 
Bacchon the affairs of the islands, to have the scheme carried out. 
Philocles thereon appointed a judicial commission, who decided the matters 


’ Hoiuolle, B.C.H. 15 (1891), p. 120, 
Archives, p. 15, No. 1 ; see P. Koussel, B.C'.IT. 
33 (1909), p. 480. 

8 Hypsocles B. 1, 12, a vase : mentioned 
again in Acridion (240), 1. 33 ; see Homolle, 
Archives, p. 45. 

8 Dittenb. Syll.- 202 = I. G. xii. 7, 506 (where 
there are references to its literature). 

>0 l.G. xii. 5 (ii), 1065. 

” B.C.H. 1894, p. 400, with Holleaux’ 
commentary. 


l.G. .xii. 5(ii), 1004 = Dittenb. O.G.I. 773. 

” H. von Prott, Rhein. Mus. 53 (1898), p. 
460 ; see Bouolte-Leclercq, Hist^ des Lagides, 
vol. iv., add. to vol. i. 155. See further as to 
date, Werner Konig, l.c. 20 : and it may be 
noted that offerings both of Philocles and 
Bacchon at Delos appear in the inventory of 
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See Graindor’s commentary, B.C.H. 30 
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in dispute. Here we see Bacchon concerned to restore peace, but without 
power to enforce his recommendations or to appoint a commission with 
judicial powers; for these things appeal has to be made to Philocles. 

The Xaxos decree is to the same effect. Internal troubles in Naxos ; 
tbe League desire arbitrators from some state outside the League ; Bacchon 
has no power ; and (Philocles not being there, or for some reason not in 
question) the League have to apply, presumably through Bacchon, to the 
ultimate Court of Appeal, Ptolemy himself, who instructs Bacchon to 
apply to Cos for arbitrators and conduct them to Naxos, which Bacchon does. 

This is all. I find it impossible, on these facts, to agree with 
Delamarre, that the nesiarch convoked and presided in the assemblies 
of the synhedroi, or represented the League in its external relations ; still 
less with the wide-spread view that he was governor. He seems rather 
to have been a kind of Egyptian Resident, concerned to watch Ptolemy’s 
interests, give good advice, and form an easy channel of communication. 

There remains the los decree ; and here the view has been put forward 
that Bacchon was the naval commander of the fleet that protected the 
islands.^® The circumstances are as follows. Zeno and his squadron 
of aphracts were at los with Bacchon ; some runaway slaves took refuge 
on the ships ; the owners, naturally enough, seem to have applied to 
Bacchon, Ptolemy’s representative on the spot, and he left Zeno to deal with 
the matter : to Zeno the owners’ emissaries then went. It seems fairly 
simple. The shii)s were Egyptian (it was the squadron which provisioned 
Athens for Ptolemy in 288, and there is no trace whatever of any ships 
of the Islanders till the time of the Rhodian protectorate) ; and once 
on board, the slaves ivere on Egyptian territory. Bacchon had no power 
over Egyptian territory ; Zeno, the commander of the squadron, had : 
Bacchon therefore naturally referred the complainants to Zeno, and went 
his way, leaving Zeno to settle the matter, which he did, after assembling 
and questioning his trierarchs. There is nothing whatever to show that 
Bacchon was Zeno’s superior officer. He gives Zeno no orders. 

I now turn to the nauarch. Putting aside for the moment Philocles, king of 
the Sidonians, whose position has to be considered, we know of three nauarchs 
of this period : Callicrates, son of Boiskos, of Samos ; Patroclus, son of Patron, 
a Macedonian ; and Hermaphilos son of Philostratos, a Rhaukian 
of Crete.i’’ Two others, given as nauarchs by P. ^I. Meyer, Philotheros and 
Uikaios,^* are not nauarchs at all, but reTayyivoe vtto tov ^aaiXea 
TlToXeyalov. 

Philocles is fixed to circ. 280 by the Nikouria decree : Patroclus, of course, 
belongs to the Chremonidean war. Callicrates is generally placed at the 


15 aVernei- Konig, l.c. p. 70, See also W. S. idea of delegation. 

Ferguson, KUo, 5, p. 178, n. 1. Known from a decree of Thera, I.G. xii. 

KaTa\€i(p6€\s virh Bdwxwi^os means just 3, 1291. Tlie name is not certain. 
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Dittenberger, ad loc. Unnecessary difficulty 5 tii)> 1066; Dikaios, C.I.G. 2267. 
has been caused by the introduction of the 
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end of the reign of Ptolemy II. and the beginning of that of Ptolemy III. ; 
but there can be no doubt whatever that he really comes between Philocles 
and Patroclus. It may be as well to get the order right first. 

It seems probable that at some period in the the lifetime of Arsinoe 
Philadelphos, subsequent to her marriage in 274 3, Callicrates was not yet 
nauarch ; for he does not use the title in the inscriptions on the bases of the 
statues of Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe II., which he set up at Olympia.^® I say 
‘ probable,’ for the conclusion is by no means im])erative : he was not bound 
to use his own title himself On the other hand, he urift nauarch in the 
lifetime of a queen Arsinoe, as is shewn by his dedication at Maamourah of a 
temple to Isis and Anubis on behalf of ‘ king Ptolemy and queen Arsinoe.’ 
On the face of it, the queen, who has no distinguishing words of any kind, 
should be Arsinoe I., the first wife of Ptolemy II., as Breccia supposed ; but 
this cannot be regarded as certain. If the dedication from Samos on behalf 
of Ptolemy and Arsinoe and Callicrates wei’e complete, the matter would 
probably be settled : but Dittenberger’s restoration 'Apaivoyjl'i j3a(TiXlcrari<i] 
has been challenged by Wilcken, who would read ’Apaiv6>]['; ‘J’lXaSeX.^ou] ; -- 
and it is not possible to be sure which of the two queens is intended. The 
fact, however, that, in the Samos dedication, Ptolemy is called son of Ptolemy 
and Berenice the Saviours, ivhilp Arsinoe is not, seems to me to jioint 
strongly to Arsinoe I. The conclusion seems to be, that Callicrates 
certainly became nauarch some time prior to the death of Arsinoe II. in 270, 
and mail have become nauarch prior to the repudiation of Arsinoe I., though 
this cannot, on present materials, be decided. He must have died, or ceased 
to be nauarch, prior to the outbreak of the Chremonidean war in 266/5, 
when Patroclus held the office.--’ We know, however, from other sources that 
Patroclus was not yet nauarch in 270, for in that year he was eponymous 
pi’iest of Alexander and the ©eol ’A&X^ot : and with this agrees the fact 
that Callicrates was certainly .still nauarch at some time after July 270, the 
date of Arsinoe’s death ; for he was nauarch when he built to her memory 
the temple of Arsinoe Ze[)hyritis, as the two epigrams of Poseidippos shew : 
both call Callicrates nauarch.--’’ 


Dittenli. O.G.I. 26, 27. 

Discovered at Maamourah by Piiucc Oinai 
Pacha Tous&om, and published by E. Breccia, 
Bull, dc Ja Soe. n rrheologiqiie cV Ahj'andrie^ 
1905, p. 107 : vTr€p 0a<Ti\4o}S Hro\€/j.aiov | Kal 
^acriXiacn^s ’ApertPOT^s [ Upov ''icret 'Ayovff^i 
KaWiKparrjs \ BoiCKOv 'S.d/xios vavapx^y \ tSafK^y 
naa’iTTj(i) lepil. I call see no <listiiiction 
between yavapxw^' aixl yavapxos, and Breccia 
admit'' that his atteiiijft to distinguish them is 
over*, subtle. 

Ditteiib. O.G.L 29. 

" Ih. Add. ct Coil. ii. p. 539. 

-■* Paus. i, 1, 1. 

Hibch Pap. 1 (1906), No. 99: R.c. 270 
(269). That the Patroclus, son of Patron, here 


mentioned is the future nauarch seems certain. 
Patroclus is not a common name at this time ; 
and though there are several other instances 
of Pftron, the conjunction of tlie two is most 
unlikely to be a coincidence. This priesthood 
was held by poisons of importance, even by 
members of the loyal house ; Mcuelaos, son of 
Lagos, biother of Ptolemy I. and his general in 
CyjuTi'' in 3u6, held it for 5 years ; Hibeh 
Pap. 84 a, Elephantine Papyri (1907) No. 2 
24), with 0. Kubeiisohn’s commentur}'. 

The fiiNt, given Ath. 7, 318 b, is well 
known, Tiie other, horn a papyrus, i-s not so 
often <[uote(l ; I therefore give the material 
lines. (Publislied by H, Weil in Monuments 
Gmc-- fuT 1879, p. 31) The temple speaks ; — 
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The offerings at Delos do not add much. One Callicrates dedicated a 
wreath some time before 279 (Hypsocles 1. 54 = Charilas B. 1. 76 = Sosisthenes 
1. 6) and the inventory of Charilas gives the important information that he 
called himself KaXKiKpdrri<; MaKeBd>v.-'^ If we were sure that it was the 
nauarch we should have here a very valuable instance of Ma/ceScoi’ taken as 
a title of honour. But though probable, it cannot be called certain. 

The inscriptional evidence, however, is complete. Callicrates son of 
Boiskos of Samos was nauarch from some date between 280 and 270 to some 
date between 270 and 265. If, as is probable, he be the Callicrates, royv 
(piXmv, sent to Cyprus by Ptolemy I., in 310,'” he was not a young man ; 
the Boiskos who appears as a Ptolemaic official in Cyprus somewhere 
circ. 295-290 is as likelj' to be his brother as his father.-'* 

The grounds on which Callicrates has been put later seem to be mere 
mistakes. Dittenberger’s note says that the lettering of »%?/.- 223 — the base 
of the statue of Callicrates dedicated by the League of the Islanders — points 
to a later date, to the reign of Euergetes. But it appears that the lettering 
is even later : the stone has been reciit,-** like some others commemorative of 
the Lagid domination in the Aegean. Again, Dittenberger refers to the 
building of the Zephyrion temple as interrupted by the death of Ptolemy II., 
citing Wilamowitz, Antigono^ von Kavysto^, p. 338, and deduces that 
Callicrates lived to Euergetes’ reign. But the temple that was incomplete at 
Philadelphos’ death, and to which Wilamowitz alludes was not the Zephyrion 
temple at all, but the famous Arsinoeion in Alexandria, the temple which is 
said to have been planned to contain a magnetic room with an iron statue of 
Arsinoe floating in mid air.®^ 

Lastly, Euphantos ap. Atli. 6, 251 d, refers to a Callicrates as a flatterer of 
Ptolemy III. Either this is not the admiral, or rplrov is a mistake : in any case, 
it cannot be set up as evidence for a moment against the inscriptions. That 
Euphantos of Olynthos, pupil of Eubulides of Megara and teacher of Antigonos 
Gonatas, survived till the reign of Ptolemy III. is, other things apart, almost 

1. 4. Zv6a KaWiKpaTTjs ISpvaaTo /cal p. 389. iSosistheues {250), D.C.H. 1903, 62. 

^a(ri\i<r(rT}s Charilas >'269), uiiiiublished : will be /.G. xi. 

Uphif ’Apo’fj'OTjs KDTTpiSoy ujvopLacey. 203, as Professor F. Durrbach kindly iiifoniis 

’A\A’ 67rl T^v Z€<pvp7Tiv aKou(ToiM^yrjy me. 

' A<ppod'iT7]v ^ Diod. XX. 21, 1. 

'EWijyfav ayval dvyaTfpesy Dittenb. O.G.I. 20. This insciiptiun 

oY 0’ a\o5 ipyaTai ix'Spey ' 6 yap yavapxos cannot fall hf/ot’*' 306, as Ptolemy is ^acriK^vs. 

From 306 to 295 Cyj>rus bel()n;^^ed to Demetrius : 

TOP0’ lepl**' TraPT^y /cu^aros fv\!p.€voy. it is theretore later than 295. At the same 

Poseidippos was a contemporary of Zeno and time Beienioe is not yet )8a<n'A tcraa ; she 

Cleanthes, living at Alexandria. "NVliat TrpwToy must have got the title when her son 4\a'« 

6 vavapxos drjKaro KaWiKpdrTjs {in No. 1) means recoguisetl as heir, it cannot be very long aftei 

is obscure. It cannot mean that Callicrates 295. 

only began the temple, seeing that he named it P. Koussel and J. Hatzfeld, B.C.H. 1909, 

(No. 2, 1. 5). Perhaps it means that it was p. 480. 

the first temple erected to the worshij) of Notes to 223 and 26-2". 

Arsinoe. Plin. A.If. 34, 138 ; 36, 68; 37, lOS. 

Cited by Iloiuolle, Archive-% p. 38, n. 5. — See Beloch, Grv'ch, Gesch. hi. 1, 374, n. 1. 
Hypsocles (279), Michel = 1890, 
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incredible.®^ It is worth noting that we know of another Callicrates of 
Samos, son of Isitheos, who may have been of some importance at the time, 
as he received the proxeny of Oloos in Crete at the same time as the 
nauarch Patroclus.®® 

Having got the succession fixed, it remains to consider the powers and 
functions of the nauarch. 

The Egyptian method of governing conquered provinces, as is well 
known, was through arparr^iyol?*^ We have as instances the strategos of 
Cyprus,®® of Cilicia,®® of ‘ the elephant-hunts,’ who developed into the 
strategos of the Indian and the Red Sea,’®" and of ‘ the Hellespont and the 
parts about Thrace,’ ®® after the conquests of Ptolemy III. in that region. 
There is some slight evidence that the strategos, like a Roman proconsul, 
had authority over the sea bordering his province ; the strategos of the Red 
Sea has ships and marines under his orders,®® the strategos of the Hellespont 
is found taking measures for the defence of Samothrace against pirates.^® 

The League of the Islanders, however, was not in the position of a 
conquered province. It was, nominally, an autonomous state, which had been 
‘ freed ’ by Ptolemy from the tyranny of Demetrius. There were 
difficulties about a strategia of the Islands ; and in fact such a strategia 
was missing from the Ptolemaic system. It appears in another guise. 

To take Patroclus first. He was nauarch and commanded the fleet in 
the Chremonidean war. He was also ‘ sent as strategos to Crete ’ ; this does 
not mean that he was strategos of Crete, which was not Egyptian, but that 
it was his business to superintend the gi'owing interests of Egypt in that 
island.^® He was strategos so far as regarded the town of Carthaea and 
if the Carthaeans called him strategos, then he must have also been strategos 
in relation to the other towns of the League of the Islanders. The literary 


22 'VVilamowitz defended it ; Antigonoa xon 
KarystoSf 87, n. 3. E. Schwartz {Hermes^ 35, 
pp. 106, 128) cannot believe it, and would read 
TTpwTov for Tplrov, with ^lallet {Hist, de Vtcole 
de MeyarCi 1845, 96). Xatorp {Euphanlos iu 
Pauly-Wissowa, vi. (i), 1907) inclines to follow 
Schwartz and Mallet, saying that it is hardly 
possible, as a matter of clironology, that 
Euphantos could mention anyone at the court 
of Ptolemy III. "With this last I agree ; but I 
note that Schwartz’ argument, that Euphantos 
ought to have been born before 348, being 
called an Olynthian, will hardly do ; Olynthus 
was in existence again by 300, see P. Perdrizet 
in B.C.H. 1897, p. 118 { = S.G.D, 1. 2768), 
citing /.ff. ii. 611 (300/299 B.c.). References 
to Olynthians become common in the 3rd 
century. See, too, I,G. ii. 963, a list of 
mercenaries which includes 'OXvvQioi, some- 
where about 300. The real point seems to be, 
that Euphantos was Eubulides’ pupil. 

23 B.CJI. 24 (1900), p. 225, No. 5, 1. 

^ P. M. Meyer, llitru-ebtn, p. 17 ; Bouche- 


Leclercq, Hist, des Lagidcs^ iv. pp. 11 seq. 

33 B,C,H. 15, 136; Diod. 19, 79; (under 
Ptolemy I.). Dittenb. O.G.I. 84, under 
Ptolemy IV. Often later. 

3® The * amicus Antiochus ’ of Jerome on 
Dan. XI. 8. 

3' Refs, in Meyer, J.c. 

3' Dittenb. Syll.- 221. 

33 Elephant-transports, ih^ipavr-nyoi, Petr. 
Pap. ii. n. 40 (a). Grenfell, Pap. i. n. 9 
(239/8) fj.ifT9o(p6pois TTKrip<i}fxa\Tos ’Ep]u6pat 
ea\a.<Tfjrn. Bouche-Leclercq, Lc. iv. p. 63, n. 1, 
has some doubt if these really belonged to the 
navy ; but if they "were a gang of ‘ gaUhiens ’ 
working on land, why the phrase ‘ on the Red 
Sea ’ ? 

Dittenb. SylL- 221. 

Pans, i, 1, 1. 

*3 Dittenb. 0,G./, 45. 

^2 Of. the proxenia conferred on him by 
Oloos, B.C.H. 24 (1900), p. 225, No. 5, 1. 

Decree of Carthaea for Hieron son of 
Timokiates of Syracuse, I.G. Nil. 5, ii. 1061. 
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texts, for what they are worth, generally refer to him as strategos. He 
exercised absolute authority over Thera, and must therefore have been 
strategos of that island. Patroclus then is nauarch, admiral commanding the 
fleet in war, with the authority of a strategos over the Islands of the League 
and Thera, and with a commission as strategos to watch Egyptian interests in 
Crete. Here we seem to have the missing strategia of the Island world,*’’ 
conjoined in one hand with the office of nauarch. 

To turn now to Philocles, whom some have considered to be nauarch, others 
to hold an exceptional position as a kind of Egyptian viceroy. We have seen 
that he had power to appoint a Judicial commission in a city of the League;*® 
and the same decree of Carthaea which shews this also implies clearly that 
he could enforce obedience to the verdict, if it came to that. We find, that 
when he requests the representatives of the League to come to him he 
summons them to Samos ; *® his headquarters then are the headquarters of 
the fleet. No document expressly calls him nauarch ; but this has really no 
bearing either way, for he had a higher title, that of king of the Sidonians, 
and the documents always use his higher title. He has power to compel the 
islands to pay their debts to Delos, and he uses that power.®^’ The decree of 
Carthaea before mentioned also shews that he had a general power to regulate 
the affairs of the Islands, and came from time to time for that purpose. A 
literary text also calls him strategos.'’* 

He had then very extensive powers ; but a comparison seems to shew 
that those of Patroclus were just as extensive. If Philocles could compel 
the islands to pay their debts to Delos, Patroclus can appoint, of his own 
motion, a governor (eVtcrraTT^v) in this or that town, in Arsinoe of the 
League equally with Thera.®'^ These governors w'ere as a rule appointed 
by the king, and derived their power from him ; Patroclus then is pretty 
nearly viceroy. Wc find that Patroclus can also, of his own authority, 
appoint a judicial commission to go to Thera,®® just as Philocles had done 


Pliylarchos ap. Atli. 8, 334 a ; Hege- 
sander, ap. Ath. 14, 621 a. 

Dittenb. O.G.I. 44. 

Though we are not actually told that 
Patroclus commanded any land forces, this 
must follow from his being strategos of Thera : 
for the later nauarch Hermaphilos, as strategos 
of Thera, disposed of the troops in that island, 
I.G. XII. 3, 1291. 

Deciee of Carthaea, I.G. XII. 5, ii. 1065. 

Nikouria decree. 

5" Dittenb. HijlU- 209. 

Polyaen. III. 16. 

In Arsinoe ; I.G. XII. 5, 2, 1061. In 
Thera; Dittenb. O.G. I. 44. Arsinoe most be 
in Ceos ; Graindor thought Koresia (B.C.H. 
30, 1906, pp. 95 seq . ), IVilainowitz Poiessa (note 
in I.G. ad loc.) ; anyhow it was in the League. 
Mentioned again, Dittenb. SijlP. 261. It has 


nothing to do with Arsinoe-Mcthana. — Hieron, 
the epistates of Arsinoe, came to Ceos witli 
Patroclus, having been TfTa’yfj.ivos uirb rb/i 
^a<ri[A.ea] TlTo\ffi.aLov, i.e. he was a ‘ royal 
official,’ generally speaking (Graindor, ad loc.), 
but with his sphere not marked out ; thereupon 
Patroclus appoints him epistates. Apollodotos 
the epistates of Thera (Dittenb. O.G.I. 44) 
seems to have been chosen entirely by Patro- 
clns ; he may, like the arbitrators, have been 
from lulis in Ceos ; the text leaves it uncer- 
tain. — On the office of epistiites in the Mace- 
donian kingdoms, see Holleaux in B.C.H. 
1893, p. 52 ; the appointment of these magis- 
trates or governors by the king, to represent 
him, was the regular method in the Macedonian 
monarchies of administering newly acquired 
territory, autonomous or otherwise. 

Dittenb. O.G.I. 44. 
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in Carthaea : that is to say, he is the fount of judicial, as well as the 
repositor}- of military, authority : he is vice-king. 

There seems no room for doubt (save in one point) that the two men 
occupied similar positions, with co-extensive powers. Patroclus’ appointment 
of an ej^istates seems to he as clear an exercise of the royal authority as is 
Philocles’ letter to the representatives of the autonomous League asking 
them to come to himself at his headquarters. Practically, then, both were 
vicerovs of the sea-province : and Philocles’ position was only exceptional 
when created. It was at the time a new thing. But the powers confeiTed 
on Philocles were continued in the line of Egyptian nauarchs ; and the 
immense importance of these viceroys of the sea may be illustrated by the 
dedication made by a Samian on behalf of three persons jointly, Ptolemy II., 
and his queen, and the nauarch Callicrates.®® It is quite clear that, with 
such powers vested in the nauarch, there was no room for another official 
who should either be governor of the League-province or independent 
commander of its protecting fleet ; hence the position of the nauarch appears 
to bear out what I have already said about the nesiarch. 

It remains to consider the decay of the office of nauarch. Egypt finally 
withdrew from the Aegean in 146, when her last garrisons quitted Arsinoe- 
Methana, Thera, and Itanos in Crete ; ®“ after this, no strategia of any 
Aegean islands can have existed, and there was nothing to carry with it the 
office of nauarch. One island, however, remained elsewhere; and we know 
for certain that after this date the office of nauarch became attached to the 
strategia of Cyprus.®" We can also trace an intermediate period in an 
inscription from Thera,®* probably of the time of Ptolemy Philometor. 
Every military commander had a Ypa/r/raTefi?,®® and tve find here one 
7 pa^/xaT€u? for the ‘ soldiers in Crete, Thera, and Arsinoe of the 
Peloponnese,’ and one olKovofios for the same places; these were all that 
remained to Egypt in the Aegean, and were in one military hand. It is 
difficult to avoid seeing here the remains of the extensive strategia exercised 
by Patroclus ; and this must still have carried the office of nauarch, seeing 
that it had not yet shifted to the strategia of Cyprus. 

Hermaphilos, the Ehaukian, is difficult to place, save that he must 
be later than Patroclus. The decree of Thera which mentions him calls 
him ‘nauarch and strategos of our city.’ There cannot of course have 


It is a question whether the words twi 
pavdpx(*ti in the broken part of the decree of 
Delos for Philocles, Dittenb. Si/7l.~209, refer to 
Philokle^ 01 not ; that is, whether he was in 
rjctual command of the fleet, as was Patroclus, 
or not. His headquarter-? at Samos, and the 
fact that he seems to have power to enforce his 
award* (the Carthaea deciee), incline one to 
take the common view that he was himself the 
nauarch ; but the evidence would be consistent 
with the name not yet being attached to 
Philocles’ new office, and with Philocles (not a 


young man} having under him an actual fleet- 
leader or praotectus classis. It is a matter of 
names rathei than of things. 

Dittenb, O.G.I. 29. 

Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera, 1, 169. 

Dittenb O.G.I. 140, 143, 145, 151, 152, 
153, 155 tu 162. 

Dittenb. 102. (The Aristippos 

liere inciitioned as 6 T^raypLevos eirl @T]pas is not 
necessarily the strategos of this strategia.) 

P. M. Meyer, Hrenve'^cn, 65 ; Ditteuberger 
a(7 loc. 
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been a separate strategia for the little island of Thera so long as Egypt 
retained the Cyclades ; but the above words can be explained in two ways, 
and I see no means of deciding. Though we do not know Patroclus’ military 
title, we have concluded that he was in fact strategos of the Cyclades, Thera, 
and Egyptian interests in Crete, doubtless too of other islands, e.g. Samos ; 
his title may have been something like ‘ strategos of the Cyclades and Thera 
(and of the other islands).’ After the loss of the Cyclades, it is possible 
that the name of the strategia would be ‘ of Thera (and of the other islands).’ 
The loose reference in the decree of Thera to Hermaphilos as ‘ strategos 
of our city,’ would fit, whether his date be the end of the reign of 
Ptolemy II., before the loss of the Cyclades, or later, after their loss. Till 
his date can be ascertained, this decree is of no use for drawing deductions 
as to the intermediate period, during which I suppose that the office of 
nauarch remained attached to a mutilated strategia of the island world 
before finally shifting into the keeping of the strategos of Cyprus. 

W. W. Tarx. 



AX ARCHAIC MALE HEAD FROM ATHEXS. 


By kind permission of Commander Down, R.X... of Wokingham, Berks, 
I am allowed to publish an archaic head (Fig. 1) in his possession. It was 



Fig. 1. — Archaic Heap ix the Po-vsessiox of Commander Down. 

found by him in Athens when cruising in Greek waters about the 
year 1879. 

The head, which has been broken off abruptly at the neck, is -13 m. in height, 
T05 m. in depth, and 315 in. in circumference. The material is a rather 
coarse-grained white marble. The face has unfortunately suffered con- 
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siderably : the lower part of the nose has been broken off and the surface of 
the month and chin is damaged, and there is a deep indentation over the left 
eye. The left side of the face is much better preserved than the right. 

To take the features in detail : — enough of the mouth remains to show 
that it was represented in a short, straight line with a considerable depression 
at each corner, and that the lips were thin. The result, as far as can be 
judged, is that the face must have had .something of the ‘ archaic smile.’ 
The neck is massive ; the structure of the cheekbones and forehead is clearly 
indicated. The eyes, like those of all primitive Greek heads, protrude 
unduh’, a characteristic which LechaH has termed Vcxop]itlialmie arcltmque. 
They are neither on the one hand set properly in the head, nor on the other 
hand are they merely engraved on the rounded surface of the marble. The 
sculptor seems to have realized that the eye ought to be represented in the 
same plane as the front of the lace, but he has been unable to carry out this idea 
successfully. The e3’es are not set obliqueH’ as in many of the earliest archaic 
Greek heads. In shape the eyes are somewhat long ; the lids are represented 
by narrow ridges. The ears, though set back slightly too far in the head, are 
well rendered compared with those of most archaic heads: the details of their 
structure, however, have not been carefully studied. The fact that they are 
not represented conventionally is a proof that the head does not belong to the 
earlier part of the archaic period.- 

The hair and back of the head are well preserved and show several 
interesting features. In the centre of the back of the head is a small 
circular depression from which a series of more or less deeply cut lines radiates 
in straight lines towards the front and back, and in curving lines towards the 
sides of the head. This arrangement, as Deonna points out,^ is characteristic 
of the later archaic heads. The hair is confined by a fillet, the line of which 
is clearlj’ marked all round the head. This fillet is tied in a knot on the top 
of the head immediatel}' above the centre of the face, an aiTangement which 
diffei’s from the usual method of tying at the back of the head.^ The loose 
ends of the fillet run for a short distance parallel to and above the fillet on 
either side of the knot. In front of the fillet is a double row of close curls in 
the form of volutes terminating in a single row which runs round the back 
of each ear. These rows of curls are the commonest method of arranging the 
hair in archaic art of the second half of the sixth century B.c. ’ There are no 
indications of locks hanging down in front over the shoulders. Below the 
fillet at the back of the head is a thick mass of hair, represented bj' a series 
of parallel lines, which roughly continue those that radiate from the centre 
of the head : the hair is cut off in a curved line across the nape of the neck. 
The shortness of the hair at the back of the head distinguishes this head 
from most of those of the archaic period and indicates the transition from the 


' ScvJpture nttique, p. 356. 

“ Deonna, Les Apollons arcliaiques, p. 97. 

3 Op. cit. p. 105. He cites as e.xaniples the 
‘ Apollo ’ of Mt. Ptoiou (Nat. Mus. Atliens, 


No. 20) and the Berlin Head (Berlin Mus. 
No. 536). 

■* Cf. Deonna, op. cit. PL VII. 

5 Ib. pp. 103-109. 
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long hair usually worn in the sixth century to the shorter hair of the fifth 
century. 

There can be no doubt that this head belonged to a statue of the class 
to which Lechat*' has given the generic name of Kovpoi, representations of 
the nude male figure portraying human beings and corresponding to the 
class of female statues known as Kopat. 

We have already noticed several details which indicate that this head 
belongs to the later part of the archaic period of Greek Art, viz. the rendering 
of the ears and eyes, the lines representing hair radiating from the centre of 
the skull and the abrupt termination of the hair on the nape of the neck. 
The fact that the head was found in Athens makes it practically certain that 
it is the work of the early Attic school, of which the excavations on the 
Acropolis have given us such ample monumental evidence. 

Deonna’’ has made an elaborate and convincing local classification of 
archaic nude male figures. He ascribes the following heads and statues of 
which the heads have been preserved to the Attic school of the second half of 
the sixth century B.c. the Volomandra statue (Nat. Mus. Athens, No. 1906), 
the head from Aegina (do. No. 48), and the Acropolis head (Acrop. Mus. No. 663). 
These heads are, with the possible exception of the head from Aegina, 
considerably more archaic than our head. It is more closely akin to the 
group of heads which Deonna ascribes to the Attic school of the last quarter 
of the sixth century, viz. the Louvre head from Attica (No. 695), the Rayet- 
Jacobsen head in the Glyptothek of Ny-Carlsberg, the Webb head in the 
British Museum, the head from Delphi (Nat. Mus. Athens, No. 64), and the 
fragment of a head from Mt. Ptoion in the Museum at Thebes. These works, 
particularly the Louvre head and the head from Delphi, bear a close 
resemblance in style to our head, which may roughly be placed in the last 
quarter of the sixth century B.C. It is certainly more archaic in style than 
the two heads which Deonna attributes to the Attic school of the end of the 
sixth and beginning of the fifth centuries, namely, the Berlin head 
(Berk Mus. No. 536) and that of the statue from Mt. Ptoion (Nat. Mus. 
Athens, No. 20), in which the rendering of the hair has undergone still 
further refinement. 

I his work is of interest as adding another to the not very long list of 
heads of Attic Kovpot of the sixth century B.c. 

Edw.ved S. Forster. 

The University, Sheffield. 


*' Op. lit. p. 251. 


"p. cit. pp. 352-363. 



SOME ARCHAIC GOLD ORNAMENTS WITH REPRESENTATIONS 
OF SPHINXES AND SIRENS. 


1. In a recent description ^ of an archaic Etruscan fibula here reproduced 
in natural size (Fig. 1), I regret that I failed to note certain interesting 
details with regard to the Sphinxes. The fibula is of pale gold, of a type 
peculiar to early Eti-uscan jewellery. It consists of two parts, each composed 



Fig. 1. — Etkvscax Gold I’ilcl.i. 

of four tubes ending in double female heads. In one case the outer tubes 
are furnished with long gold pins which fit into the hollow tubes correspond- 
ing to them in the other half of the fibula. There can be no doubt that these 
safety-pins were used for fastening a garment on the shoulder. The two 
halves were locked together by means of hooks and eyes soldered to rect- 
angular plates hinged to the main body of the fibula. The tubes were also 
connected together by similar plates. The present fibula, which may be 
dated to the seventh century B.c'., is said to have been found in the Roman 
(fampagna. L^pon the four rectangular plates already mentioned are seated 
sixteen S})hinxes in the round, four upon each plate. The eight Sphinxes on 
the outer plates are composed of the figure of a seated lion, with the head ol 
a woman substituted for a wiito. The granulated decoration on the hind- 

^ Cot. of the JeiceJh-ry m thr British Mvs., Xo. lUTu. 1‘1 XVII. Kel'crencps to other 
fibulae of the same class are theie given. 

H.S. — VOL. XXXI. 
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quarters uf the lion jtroiluees the effect of a bust rather than a simple head 
Fig. 2 d. twice natural size!. The eight Sphinxes on the inner plate.s are 



compiised of a similar seated lion, with a ram’s head (as I am now convinced'! 
in tile place of the wing (Fig. 2 h). There is thus a combination (quite in 
the fantastic Etrusco-Ionian manner! of the Chaldean female-headed Sphinx - 
and the Egyptian ram-headed Sphinx.’^ The nearest parallels to the Sphinxes 
on this fibula are furnished by two of the .same type found at Praeneste. 

( )ne, formerly in the Barberini collection but recently acquired by the Italian 
Ciovernuieiit, has, as far as can be judged from a small scale illustration,* 
Sphinxes of almost, if not quite, the same type as those above figured. The 
other, in a rather fragmentary condition, has Sphinxes compo.sed of a seated 
lion with a female head substituted for a wing.° 

2. The accompanying gold plaque, reproduced in natural .size in Fig. 3, 
was found in clearing a cupboard in the British Museum after the completion 
of the Jewellery Catalogue. There is no evidence to show 
how or when it came into the Museuni. It is a thin 
embossed plaque, with riblted decoration above and below. 
The upper part is pierced with several holes, as though 
it has been attached to some object, possibly to a diadem. 
The design shows what is ])robably the figuie of a Siren 
to trout, legs ami forepart of body only seen, with perhaps 
an indication of wings on each side of the head. With 
either arm .she clasps the body of a nude youth, each with 
th(.' outer leg advanced and the inner leg drawn back. 
I he outer hand of each is pressed against the breast of 
the Siren ■'(:■. Most likely the underlying idc“a is that of 
a 1 teath-geiiius carrying oft two souls. There is just the 
possibdity that the central figure is meant tor a .Sphinx, but this is rendered 
unlikely by the shortness ot the legs. There seems, however, to be some 
contusion between a .Sphinx and a .Siren, such as has been noted as occurring 



Fii;. 

GoLP t’l.AyrE WITH 

SiKEX. 


- f'r. yicnlr in Diiri^inlteri; et Saiilio. .s. ?•. 
S],liiiix. ji. 1432, n. 46. 

’ Cl’. I’lissr d Avi'llIlt'S, Illit. ill' I 11,1 iijiqit., 
p 405. 

* Li s Arts, ilai^ 1900, ji. 8 (1).; Kid.lei . 


A'nntih ihi'l hiA. 1876, p. 250 ; Muii. ihLV 
hiA. \. T’l. XXXI. Fif;. 7. It i.s fairly eei t.iin 
fruMi tin- illietiatioii that one head is that ol a 
linn, tliongli in tin- text of the Aiinali it is said 
that hotli heads aie human. 
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in archaic Greek art." If the figure is meant fur a Sphinx ("and the leg.s are 
certainly very heavy fur those of a bird we have a representation of a Sphin.\ 
carrying otf two Theban youths, a subject represented by Pheidias on the 
arms (probably) of the throne of Zeus at Olvnipia.’ Sphin.xes are not 
infrequently represented in archaic Greek art as carrving off a single youth.'' 
On the other hand the nearest parallels to the present plaque are furnished 
by a design on a vase in Berlin ® and on a bronze liandle-attachment of a 
situla in the British Museum, in both of which winged tigures carry awav two 
youths.^® The parallel however, is not very close ; the attitude of the youths 
in the ])resent instance is far more peaceful, and the manner in which their 
hands are pressed against their bearer’s breast peculiar. In their calm and 
unresisting attitude they recall the figures carried oft' by the Sirens (jii the 
' Harpy ’ tomb. The plaque is late archaic work, probabl}' made towards the 
close of the sixth century B.c. It is either Ionian or Etrusco-Ionian in 
character. 

ft. This is a suitable jilace to call attention to and to apologize for an 
omission in the description of the early Etru.scan bracelet No, 13.5<S on plate 
XVm of the Ci'if. df Jciivllrrij i'li tlii> Britifili Mnsrinn. In the text I have 
omitted to mention the three minute winged heads in the lowest row of three 
'Phoenician palmettes’ on the inside of the bracelet. They are doubtless 
meant for heads of Sirens, as are the similar ones in the centres of the disks 
Nos. 1422-3 of the same Catalogue. The Siren is much in evidence in early 
Etruscan art. 

F. H. M.iiisH.VLi,. 


® tVeiekev, Scclriiro(jil , p. 1’27 f. ; cf. e^}>c- ji. 14.!7. 
cially p 128, Fig. 54, two Sireus with lions' " IVei'.kor, cp. 'tf.. p. il, Fig. 1. 

paws on ,1 Clazoinenae b.ucopliagus in the B.M. '"Walters, L.M. Cut. uf BniiiZ'd. p. 107. 

' Pans. V. 11. 2. Fig. 18, Xo. 650. 

' Seo Xieole in Daremberg et Saglio, loi . mC, 
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TOPOGRAPHICA COXSTAXTIX( )POLITAXA. 


XoT every student of topographv is also interested in the more remote 
paths of hagiographv : thus a reader of the Artu Sn nrtorn m may perhaps be 
pardoned for the following lines. The original Greek text of the Miruculu 
S. Arfrin ii has recently been publi.shed by Papadoponlos-Kerameus in 
Zfi 'nitorll'o-ph ilnlofiirhfifihnfo PlmhiiVtHu i mpvndor-ihj rjo S.-Pptfrhurfp 
ykopd /'vo'-'-uVcfo. Chast .xcv, St. Petersburg, 1900. The account of these 
contemp<irary miracles was written by an eyewitness between the years 
1 ) 00 - 668 , and we thus secure a fixed date for the topographical references. 

The precious body of the saint had been brought to Constantinople after 
his decapitation Trapd rtro? ’ApicrT >;9 hiaKovov 76ii_i.>, and was placed in a shrine 
in the church of St. John the Baptist. This church was situated eV tt} ’Ofeta 
65 8 .^„ 13.,_3 42.1^ 4 Gj 5 0 l 3 (, CCjo, a street in which there were also private 
residences, for here dwelt Stephen, an official of the Blues and a deacon of 
St. Sophia 26ij,. The church was irXricriov t5)v Ao/xvivov ifi^oXuv Og (fur which 
cf. iMordtmann, /Xgu /'.'-•■'■c, etc., §§ 9. 99, 121), and hard by, peibaps attached 
to the church fcf. was a Xenon — tov Herwrox tmv picrToBoTyj'i rov oWo ? 
irKy-jaiov rf;? ('ijLa‘; ' Avacrraata^ iv Toi? AofxvLvov ifi^oXoa 2Sj., — of which I am 
unable to trace any mention in the topographical books. Of this Xenon the 
Xenodochcis was towards the end of PTeraciius reig'n an uv^p "^py^cTO^ tmv iv 
TOV irarpidpxov UTrdpxfov 28jj. Here. too. iv roi? Aop-vlvov e/x/SoXot? 
Theodore the xoAKev<; had his forge 373 _ 3 , and here, as is well known, was 
the church of S. Anastasia — ctti tov oikov rfis' w'/ia^ ^ Avaaraaia^ iv tok 
Aofxvivov ip.j36\oi<i 42-, I'cf. Mordtmann, np. rif. | 99 j. To what the following 
refers I am uncertain: t^eX^orTe? (oaavel Tijf e/c/cX);cria 9 tov TlpoSpopLov 
eixovTO Tf]<; 6S0V avTO)v wyeTrt ToXeyofievov KavS-riXd piv (the 

account IS jiart of a visiony Saint Artemius was specialist fur the empire 
(cf KocrpiKo^ laTi'ip ;i4j-) in all diseases affecting the genital organs, but such 
was his delicacy that he had associated with himself, to act as his representa- 
tive where ladies were concerned, S. Febronia fcf 33 ,, 34.,y„„. 74.,., 
Patients prayed to S. John the Baptist, S. Artemius, and S. Febronia 29jj 
fcf 63j„), and a careful order of jireccdencc was observed between the three 
.saints G2,r| From the descriptions given us we are enabled to gain some 
idea of the plan of the church of S. John the P'oreriinner ; the most instruc- 
tive passages are the following taken in the order in which thev occur in the 
Greek text : 

l.lj, Xarse.s is awaiting a cure in the church and has fallen asleep: Ka\ 
opd Ttva (jyopovvTd 7r(iTptKioT7)To<; cxiip^ci KaOco^ avTOS iiL'ypp]<JCiTo 
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KoX ip^^o/xevov uTTO Tov vapdrjKOi;, ovTivof TrporjyelTO irepiarepa 
\evKr) acTTTtXo?. elaeXdmv Be el<i tov vaov Kal avaicdpv^a^ rjXOev 
et? TOV dpicTTepov ep,^oXov Bid TOiv dvcoOev KayKeWwv to? eiri to 
aK€vo(f>vXdKiov Kal eaTf) epiirpoaOev tov voctovvto^ . . . the patient 
on being led et? Tr)v dyiav aopov discovers himself healed. 

1^10 sw being a patrician and deloq BiKacrTp^; is allowed to .sleep 

iv Trj dyia aopw even though it was not early in the morning of 
Sunday \_p.p e^ov . . . tlvi e/crov KVpiaKrj^; Biacfsaovcrrj!; KoifipOijvai 
KUTO)]. His Alexandrian friend, however, a scoffer, was only after 
much persuasion alloweil to sleep dvaj ets' tov vaov. Kal Bp koi~ 
paTai ep.’Trpoadev Tpt elK6vo<i tov dylov 'liodvvov evffa p TpoTviKp 
KaTa Tpv cip^Tjv T »}9 Be^id? KaTa/3dae(jo<i. About midnight desir- 
ing to relieve himself the scoffer was unable to find any way out 
of the church Bid to KaTd to ehod'o^ dircjiaXi^opiivov [roO mou] 
KaTd vvKTa p.eTd Kal tmv Bk Bvo irXevpSiv Teaadipcov KayKeXXiov. 
Accordingly he relieved himself while standing /cara Tpv Be^idv 
TOV vaov TTvXpv, trap’ pvTiva to (jipeap BcttIv Kal p ypa(f>p Tp^ 
Sa/LiapetTt 8 o 9 . Sergius before he could go out had to ask 
dvoix^pvai avTW to KayKeXXov. 

33 ., |3 iv ydp Tip avTp vaw viroKaTio p,ev tov peyaXov dvaiacrTppiov iaTlv 

p <ropo 9 TOV dyiov pApTvpo^, eV Be^iSiv Se tov OvaiaaTppiov 
evKTppiov Tp'i dyla'i pidpTvpo'i ^elSpcovia'i. 

01.. 4 , Anna lights a candle before t)J 9 eiKovoi; tov dyiov ivBo^ov irpoi^pTov 

'rrpoBpop.ov Kal ^airTiuTOv 'Icodvvov t(} 9 ei9 Tpv TpoiriKpv icrTidcrpi 
KaTd Tpv TTvXpv TOV 6Vto9 piecriavXov iv Tip vaip tov UpoBpopov 
ev0a Kal tu ypaBiXid elcriv. iv w tottio to? 9 Tore KaipoU pv Kal 
IffTopia Tpi; ddXpa-ecji; tov dyiov davpaTOVpyov ’XpTepiov. 

62^3 While George was sleeping iv tm dpio-Tepp ip/36Xp he saw in a 
vision S. Artemius and S. John the Baptist ppXioTpv ivBeBvpevov 
coming out of the Ovaiaa-Tppiov. Kal KaToiTiadev dp,(f)OTepci>v 0)9 
diro ^ppdTwv Tpicov Tpv dyiav <J?e/3pwwai'. Artemius preceding 
S. John as though to do him honour 0)9 diro evo'i ^pp-aToi;. Kal 
dxi i^pXOov rd KilyKeXXa rd TrXpaiov tov aKevo^vXaKiov Kal 
BippxovTO TOV ep/3oXov ev6a ol voaovvTei; dveKeivTO S. John and 
Artemius converse. . . . Later (id- dirojBppaTiaavjei; KaTrjeaav cov 
iirl TOV vdpOpKa. 

69., ^ Poluchronios .sees in a vision the saint e/c twv -xopon' twv 

Travw^evovTwv ip’^op.evov Kal KaTiovTa Ta Tp^ dyiai; aopov 
ypaBiXia Kal iiriaTavTa tw tott® iv ip dveKeiTo. 

Of other churches to which reference is made there may be mentioned 
S. Panteleemon — (cf ilordtmann, § lOo : van Millingen, Byz. Cmist. p. :>00) 
— a man who had been robbed of all his clothes went et 9 tov dyiov 
TlavTeXeppova 6 t 9 rd 'Povij^ivov, ah he heard of one there iir'iaTaaiv BiBovTa 09 
ipei avTw tov avXpaavTa 20j,_^^ ; and tlu' church of the Virgin rd Kvpov icf 
Mordt. § lldj — a woman with a sick child took it with her and iv Tip vaip 
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<r)eoTuKov ra l^vpov irpoaeKaprep^iaev 12,,., and is there hirldeii to seek 
help from S. Artemius. The following public baths appear in the Miruvtdd : 
vi TO SlSvpLoi’ Xovrpov Tov Hei’wi’09 >)toi 'ye llaa^^evTiov rod ovTOi; TfkrjaLov 
Tov iraXaTLov tov Aevrepov — this building I am unable to trace; (ii) 

TO \ovTpoi' TOH’ ’AvOepLLOV TO XeyofLevov Al/Savoii 2(.,-ifor tci Av9epiov et. 
Morelt. § Udj ; and I'iii) the well-known Baths of Dagistheiis :'cf. i\[ordt. | 99; 
Du ( 'ange ; Vond. Chri.d. ()i<i ) KaTaXa/Saiv Se to Sijpoatoi' XovTpov to 
X eyop-evov AayLcrOeov, KaTa Tr)v KV(f)i'jv, ev6a iroTe to. crTavXa paav tmv tov 
'I' mrohpap.ov iTrirav aTavr)<Ta^ uireOeTO Ttjp cTTpuipLVr)v ev p.La jcovta Kai 
avuiravaaTo tV avTi'jv Here, too. \\e have ani.ither example ot a ship 

which avepov evavTiov irvevcrai’Totf Sippi^crev eiV to E/3So/ioi' ei? Tpv 
icaXovpaojv Xlayvavpav to add to the instances cited by Byelyaev fin 

his study of the Hebdomon in Zar;d;Ua.^so:hMd '/o ofil polo u I ipi iiJLjioru- 
f(tys/,‘fiijoi fjO) iiroltpoloofioltoxlditfo (Jhsho-J/oofrti iv. 190i pp. oi— 92 and, 
See vail Millingeii, op. dt. p. ;324, and for the Magnaiira id. Hid. p. 3dG'). 

For the rest the following disconnected topograjihical ref'reiice.s may 
be noted ; 

fi I 2.,o ’Ey Tw K 6 Xtt w tiv tu? oi/ciycreis' Troiovpevo^ k.t.X. This supports 
Bury’s conjecture as to the location of the Ko'Xttos- where the 
druiigariiis tov KoXttou was stationed. Tho Ad mi niofrutivo 
di/stom in tho Xilith (Antiifip p. 110.1 

jii,' l(jj^, Sergin.s an Alexandrian is <j)vXa^ tov oplov tmv Kataapiov tov 
eiriXeyopivov Aa/itas'. Here the ^vXa^ also sle])t Koipcopeva av- 
Tw 61 ? TO opiov and over him was a Kopp^ tov opiov Ib^, ffor 
Ta Kaicraptoo cf. van Millingeii. up. oit. pp. dOl-2 '. 
in i 2(i.,g Stephanus came KaTa tIjv olKiav tijp eTrtXeo/opevijv Ta AopBdvov 
and Sou? Xoydpiv tw eKelae KtjpovXapio) 6Xa/3[ey] /ciypou? Kal to 
eTrlXoiTTOV Keppa. 

I'ivt 4o^g In the days of XIaurice Xleiias of Alexandria was living iv 
ApyupOTToXei TrArjaiov tov dyiov pdpTvpo<; ’ ASpiavov- 

In themselves the Xliracula are fascinating reading anil the present 
M liter holies in another place to study at length their .social and religious 
import. .Students may be glad of a refu'ence to .S. A. Zhebelev’s article 
‘( hmlt^sa .Sv. Artemiva in Shttvn do .sfafot jn>.^oipiAtohov nn tloh F. I. Ltfmdu- 
■donjit a pii -d uohn pa ppat ido!<ptit dpoti pn oijti iichoaiii d i/o tjcfol Uii.sti .1. pp. 4.51- 
47d, .St. Petersburg, 1907. though this is based on the old Slav translation. 


A'oiiM.vx H. Bayxes. 



PENALTIES IN LYCIAN EPITAPHS OF HELLENISTIC AND 

ROMAN TIMES. 


It i.s well known that a large projiortion of tlie Greek epitaplis of Lycia ^ 
contain a clause by which any person making any burial unauthorised by the 
founder of the tomb becomes liable to pay a named sum to some corporation, 
whether public (as the the ttoXk:. iir tlio imperial treasury . or religious 

(as the temple of some godj, or a powerful asscxuation as the yepovcTLa].- 

This liability was not (as might be sujjposed ■ a tine imposed by the state 
in punishment of a criminal otfimce. Illegal burial was index'd 'at least under 
the Roman government)^ a crime at law, and was punishable by a tine; but 
this tine is expre.ssly distinguished from the sum due to tlie ttoXjs' and the 
The penalty in question does not, in fact, represent a tine at all, bttt 
damages to be recovered by a civil action. This e-\]ilains the wide variation 
in the sums specitied,’’ and the otherwise unaccountable fact that the amount 
is fi.xed by the builder of the tomb.*' It stands for the value wltich he placed 


* The standard authority may be said to be 
Hii'schfeld’s ensay, ‘Uelier <lie griediischen 
Grabinsolu'itten wpIpIil Oelilstiafeii anoviiiien,* 
Kintiih^hci'ijcr II i'<toriscli-pliilulo(iiscltcn MxoHcii, 
i. 1SS7. A iiiDst full and careful analysis of all 
iusenptioiife of the kind from Lycia, wlndi 
were then known, is given in Treubers Brit rape 
‘.ur tlcbdiichte der Liihkr, Fait li. Tubingen, 
1881. Great numbers have been jmblishe«l 
since. I have used this work so freely that a 
general acknowledgment of obligation must 
serve iiistcail of incessant citation. If any 
similar woik dealing especially with thit* province 
has been published in recent years, I must apolo- 
gise to its author for not being able to lefer to it. 

- The system is common to most countiies ot 
Asia Minor, but the evidence in the case of 
Lycia is both t-arlier and more complete. For 
Fhi'Vgia, see Ramsey, CV''g’v and Bishvjtrn s, 
vol. i. p. 't*S. 

' Tliere do' s not appi-ai to be any distinct 
allu''ii'ii earlier than a.d. 43 to any law against 
acre^eia oi ri'u.Swpuxici- 

^ J.H S. XV p. 11’2, No, 25. aAAoj 5e o^56i't 

ePTacprirai ^ etriTpf^^ai ertpcc, y v7roK€i(r€- 
Tui Tois €K Tuii’ diara^^err e7ri[T€4,ut]oiy, Kal 


6<p€i\€a’€i rij KvayfiTwy TroAet Syydpia rpicr- 
XiAta., /c.t.A. K ‘ beside''/ /.r. a dis- 

tinct payment. The Stara^eis arc the impel ial 
eiiu*. tiui'iit''. AKo f'.I G- 4290, o 
vtt^vBvvo^ eerrat Karax^oviois Beols Kai 

viroKeicr^Tai rots Biarerayu^vois K[ai 
^A-K€p[\\^iTwv rw brifxcc {^yvdpia hiffuvpia) This 
explains AG. 4207, o dels rii'a eerrw 

KaTax<^o*'tois. fcal 4ktos oepetAeVa? ru> T€A- 
fxyffo'^ccv dy/jLic {^yydpia. 7^el'Ta^■c(^xf^^a), ami 
C.I.G, 422 L d. 

Tliere i-^ then a ypaepy ao-edetas involving a 
known and uuvar\ing amount of line which 
need not be named ; of. C.lJJ. 42'.*J, u(pei\4cr€L 
toTs KaTaxBoyLois Beois diKUia. 

Then* i-s also a vaiiablc penalty to varying 
corpoiations. 

^ Thi'v vaty fiom 2ri0 to 10,000 and evi-n 
20,000 deiiaiii. Th»n-'' i>- no indie.ation of any 
ii\e«l scale. 

Any. man eommitting to olbei" not his per- 
sonal lieiis llie duty of bnngiiig, aftci his death, 
a piivate actum for ilaiiiage-' against anyone 
making a wrongful U'-e ot the projierty be- 
•pieatheil by liim, would l>e com}>elled to mine 
in his lifetime the damage^, to be claimed, and 
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on the possession of the tomb, modified, probably, by his estimate of the 
damages which the court was likely to grant.^ 

Why, then, were these damages to be handed over to various corporations ' 
The object was to ensure the prosecution of offenders. 

The right (if bringing a private action to recover damages for the wrongful 
use of private property is in itself pureh' ])ersonal to the owner. In Lycia 
the tomb is the absolute property of the man who builds it, not only during 
his lifetime, but after his death. It is his house, which he continues to 
inhabit, ruled by his orders, just like the house of a living man.'^ For obvious 
reasons, these orders must be recorded before his death in the form of a will, 
the provisions of which, so far as they deal with the disposal of the tomb, are 
often engraved upon it in the form of an epitaph. He has the power to 
disjtose of it, or any part of it, in any way he chooses,® but as a general rule 
he bequeaths it to his personal descendants as an hereditaiy family property.^® 
Naturally the right and duty of bringing actions for the protection of this 
property would devolve upon his heirs, who would of course receive the 
consequent damages. Several inscriptions, to be quoted later, indicate that 
this was in fact originalh' the custom.^^ But experience seems to have shewn 
that they were apt through supineness, timidity, or possibly corruption, to 
neglect their duty. The remedy suggested itself of deputing this duty 
either to anyone who would undertake the office, or (probably by a later 
development) to some corporation, the damages claimed serving as an induce- 
ment or bribe. 


he would almost eeitainly name more than the 
market-value ot‘ the property. Otherwise he 
could not he sure that the damages would be 
deterrent, or guard against collusive actions, or 
fictitious sales under the pretext of claims for 
damages. 

' It is not iiiipr'ihahh' that the court iiouM 
only award the lull sum claiined, just as 
Black»toiie held that in an action of debt tlie 
plaintitf must piove the whole «ieht he c!aim% 
or recover nothing at all Book V. ch. S*). 

Lycian rocktombs. evcivone know«.. area 
re 2 »roductioii of the living-liouv. The native 
word piniiawa, a tomb, ]n<ibAbly means simply 
a hou^c. and in the neighbouring Cibyra sarco- 
phagi are seveial times ealh'd oIkos, Reisea^ ii. 
pp. 191, 192. In Phrygia the de.ol man is ‘ con- 
ceived as living on as a god,' and the tomb ‘is 
the temple, i.<\ the home of tin- god.’ Kamsay, 
CitAea anJ Bishoprics of rhnj'jiUji. }>. 100. Com- 
pare ‘ g€Ta TO a7ro0ea!0^Fai roes 'nf>oZ7)\ovfXiVovs ’ 
at Aphroilisias in Cana, C.I.G. 2S31. In Lyeia 
tlie adoration of the heroified dead is repiV'.cnted 
at a vt‘iy early I'liiod in relit fs of si-puklual 
bajupH'ts (A. H. ►Smith, Cafolorjiie of Greek 
B'ulptiirt, 1 . 29S and oft* n lat»-r. Thc'se are 
sculptured on tin- tomb, ainl ju'obably are 
sujipnsed to take place Avithin n. 


" This i" abundantly proved by the variety 
and precision ol the bet^uests, permissions, and 
restrictions loiiinl at all periods. 

According to the established formula, a 
man builds the tomb for himself, his wife, ami 
his cliildren (rcKFoiyb That this iiicliules de- 
seenddiits k pioved by Heberdey and Kalinka, 
Bcrichf, ef., i. Xo. 59, where Seinonis builds 
for herself b-at toIs t^kvols a tomb which Lalhi 
daughter of Lysimaehus ilescribes in a later 
llisCliption as her own Trpoyovi.Khv pvqpeiov. 
Often the formula is more explicit, as t^kvols 
K oX 4vy6t/ot.s. or ffat rwy t^kvois or rots 

awTajj', or (as m C.I.'.r. 4208, c.) koI rj? 4ic 
rovTuiv eo- 0 |UeVp 76 ^ 62 . On the other hand 
tombs lespeoiully those previously uniiiscrihed) 
are often .s 2 *okeii of in seeundary in.scriptious as 
■jrpoyoviKop. Compare ii. 32. AvpTj^ios 

Apira\os5is, ^ t? 1 pT/Jo-dgTji' ( = took over) iKirpoyo- 
veav (MOV !MV7]fMuov fTTeypai/za laery, k.t.A. It may 
probably Ifp infeired that all tombs w*-iv by cus- 
tom lieieilitary in the absence of any clause to 
til*' contrary effect in the foiindei's will. 

Here again tin* duty very likely continued 
to *]evolve on the Indrs in the numerous cases 
w'heie no ex[»ress clause is inserted delegating 
it to others, 01 where there is no epitaph at all. 
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The earliest Clreek inscription from Lycia which certainly mentions a 
definite penalty is that of Telesias at Pinara.^- which probably belongs to the 
third century n.C. Here the sum of a talent is named, without anv clear 
indication to whom it is to be paid. 

It seems hardly possible not to take TTpocraTroTeiaaTco as implying that 
two distinct payments were to be made. This is certainly the meaning in a 
formula found in Roman times at Aphrodisias in Carla, eVet 6 irapa ravrd 
ri Tron']cra'i earab dcre/3r;9 koI iTTblparo^; Kal Tvp,(3a>pvxo‘i, tca'i TrpoaaTroTeicrdTO) 
etk TO lepdiTaTov Tap-elov, /c.t.A.’’’ Offenders were liable to prosecution for 
uae^eba which Involved a fine, and were to pay damages to the treasury as 
well. In one inscription there we find evo-)(o<; earab daelieLa.}^ The meaning 
is therefore identical with such late Lycian phrases as vivev9vvo^ earab 
da6/3€ba<i KarayOovbOb^; deal's teal vrroKebaerab rol'i SLarerayp.evoi';, Kal e^ojdev 
’ AirepXebrdjv rw hrjprpA 

Early Greek epitaphs from Lycia, such as the present example, always 
employ the word (ip-apradKo^, which in itself refers entirel}' to moral or 
ceremonial guilt, not to criminality punishable by the law. The oldest 
formulae seem to be ‘let him be held a sinner against Leto and the other 
gods,’ or more generally, ‘ against all the gods and godde.sses.’ Later the 
regular phrase is up.apr(o\o<i earo) 6eob<; Karaxdovioi^, K-rAA It would 
certainly appear throughout that this is merely a cui'se. 

In the epitaph of Telesias the explanation seems to be that the religious 
offence could be purged by atonement in money to the offended gods, but this 
was a matter between them or their priests and the simiei-. The talent is a 
distinct sum to be recovered in a civil suit by some unnamed person. The 
reason why no particular person or corporation is appointed, as was the custom 
in later time.s, is I believe because it is taken for granted that the duty of 
iySbKCb^eadab or bringing a private actiorr (Sr/cp) lies with the children and 
grandchildren who are the heirs : they would therefoi'e receive the elamages. 
Failing therrr, the damages go to any one who is willirrg to bring the action.^' 


T€\€crias Ti\o/xa AifAirwi' jivovs ro rjpufioy 
KaT€(TK€vaK€v auTcci, Ka\ T7JI yvyaiKi, Kol tois 
r€KvoiS Kal iyyovois avrov. *'AAAa?i fxTj0€vi 
€^€(TTO} i-Travo'i^ai to Tjpaiov irpoard^ai 

’Eai' 8c Tis Trapd ravra a^op- 

ToiXhs ccTTo? dewv TrdvTwv Ka\ Arjravs Kal rwy 
TCKvccv, Kal TTpocraTTOTeKTaTco TaXavToy dpyvpiov, 
Kal elcVroj twi ^ouXopivan tySiKa^eodai Tr€pl 

TovTcov. C.I.O. 4259, aii'l lU'isrii in Ltjkicn 
und Karun, i. 29. 

C.I.O. 2839. ainl in fecvcral otlier epitaphs. 
St'e Treul't-r, op. at. p. 12. 

Le as-^Va(ldingtoll 1639. 

C.I.O. 4290. Compare the other jia-^sages 
aireatly quoted, p. 269, note 4. A valiant of 
the ubual formula at Aphrodisias, terw (Trdparos 
Kal TTpotraTTOTcitraTco {C.I.O. 2824), must he iii- 
terpieted in confoimity with coiitempoiary 


local eU'«toiii as hiosoly equivalent tn eerw 
d<r€j8rjs, i.i'. dfre^Setas. 

C.I.O. 4303. Thi'^ epitajth is very am i-Mit. 

1' C.I.O. 4303, e.‘; xv. p. 114. Xo. 

31 ; ihid. p. 104, Xo. 9 ; lioi’ion, ii. 58. 

This liist appears in the hrst century !;.<•. 
aud is couimouly u.sed until a.d. 43. It i-s 
generally oomhiiied with a penalty to the brifxos. 

This stage in the development of Lycian 
law is therefore the >.ame as that reached hy 
Koiiiaii law under the rcpuhlic. as qunterl hy 
Tieiihei, op. cit. p. 33. Cuju^ doln m.ilo bcpul- 
ehrani violatum esse dieetur, in cuin in tactuni 
judieium dalnt, ut ei ad quern pertiiict i[uanti nh 
earn rem aequum videhitur (‘omleninetur. 
nemo erit, ad quoin ]»erthieat, -sive ageie iml.'t : 
quieuiiiqiie agere vitlet, ei se^tevtium C'-ntum 
miliuiii iiiuiiuiorum actionem dubo. 



AV. AlUvWRTGHT 


The failuiv uf the heirs alone to protect the tomb properly is already 
shewn b}' this iii'crijition. The plan ot‘ appealing to the intervention of 
private persons does not seem to have been more efficacious. It is very likely 
not a mere coincidence that the published in.seriptions of about the same date 
with that of Telesias,-" and for a long time alter, either contain no provisions 
at all for the future protection of the toinb,-'^ or else rely entirelv on a curse.-- 
The e.vtraordinarilv small number of epitaphs intermediate in date between 
the beginning of the third century n.c. and the end of the second makes the 
evidence rather insufficient.--' 

It IS 1 lossiblv not until the first century in an epitaph at Tristomo 
(A' ►•/.sen. ii. lOS),--* that we find another mention of damages.-'^ Here they are 
to be paid to on*' of the two builders and to his descendants.-" 

The sarcophagus of Hermoas at As.sarjik lAloanda'i may be somewhat 
later in date.-' In any ease this seems to be the oldest jjublished inscription 
in which any part of the damages is a.ssigned to a named public body, and 
eyen here the right belongs in the first place to the heir The only has 

the share which is commonly given to the informer, as in the ne.xt e.xample. 

The earliest epitaph in which the recoyery of damages is entirely handed 
over to a public body, to the complete exclusion of the heirs, is on the 


■*’ I omit in this paper .ill discussion of two 
epitaphs much older than Teleda--’, that of 
?i‘i]ifiiciiis at Cyancae \Rriseii. ii. 27'. and thax 
of iloschioii at Trliiie.s.siis ; first piiiitcd by M. 
Imbert. Mnno> I'e'i dt Ik Sic'iett de If/t'juiitiqtK:, 
vol X. ]i. 2lt) . Their interpretation depeiid.s 
entirely on the lueaning of a Lyciaii void. 
Kiindi'i. and they cannot be treated aim-t fioin 
the Lvciaii iiociiptiiiiis. with uliieli tliev aie, I 
believe. Cuiitciiipoiary. Neitli'ii seems to Lave 
tu do with legal ]ieHctltu-& In the 
tiist, there is ]»i'ohably unly a tiiiestimi of a fine 
inipobed hy a corpoiation on its in-nihers i Ver- 
trdij;Miiu]t . ill the second a not a fiin-. 

As ll'isi'ii, II. 52. .ind 94. 

-- A- iUisuL, ii. 5S ; C IM. 4d03; J.H.S. 
XV. \K 114. 

'' TheiG are |ier]Ki])s not niore than about 15 in 
all «'ldei than tlie hitter date, and of thev boine 
half-do7.Hi aiG To be dated Lefoie 300 oi little 
alter. Betoic 300, over 150 Lyeian and Gieek 
epitaph-' are known. The new wealth created 
undei Ki>in<in iHoteftinn 'fjoni Tn< . 1H8 onward' 
reituiicd new family tunihs ; iji the had time.-, of 
Greek lule tlie old w’eie suffii ient. 

In this iiisei iptioii Iw o ei asm i-s appear to 
liave been maile, in tlie lust and thud lines, so 
as to leiiinve the name nt the hi'.t of the two 
original itiiildei-,, and remove also the mention 
i>l the ht ii’s ot the second orpitiual huilder. 
Hegia>. Instead of these the name ol Tliiasy- 
inaelius ami the mention of his lieii^ arc ap- 


pended at the end of the inscription, which is 
ther«Tore to be read thus : 

Thy rd<pov KarecTK^vdcrayTo (erasure) 
SeSeTrAejUtoF €avrwi Kal Trji yvvaiKl avrou (erasure 
seq. 1. 6) Kot Qpacrv/j.axos eavrui /cal rrji 

yvuaiKl avrov No[(r](Tt[8i] Meve/epdrou koI rois 
T€Kvois avTuv KOI [rojiF Tov7'[(i}'\y iyyoyois (1. 3) 
aAAa.’t Se fx-qi eleVrcyi 6di|at, 6(p€i\7)(T€t 6 Tropd 
ravTa fTrtT'ifxiov Kaddreep iy h'lKTjs ©pafTy- 

fxaxcoi ro7s iyyoyots avrov 
The alteration was made at the moment of eii- 
gravinej * lines 6 and 7 .ire not a later addition. 
In 1. 3 /cal Tots t4kvois avrov wore probably the 
woids erased. 

* Die lusehntt ist gut geschriehen und 
gehuit wohl noch in das letzte vorclivistliche 
dahrhundert’ (Petersen). There seems no de- 
finite indication tliat it may not be even sonie- 
W'hat eailier. 

It there had heen only one builder, the 
damages Would probably have gone to his 
de-?cemiants hy ordinary light, and not have 
been mentioiietl in tlie epitaph. 

For liiiijself, wile, and chiidieii. ''AAAo.-i 
S? fiTjO^yi Ta^7/ea{ eV rwt trpoyeypa/j.fievwi 

ra<po}i, j] airoTiGaru} 6 dd\pas rd)i utco^oji /lov 
Ep/xoAaa’t hpaxp-ds Tpio^xtAias KaOdirep 4 k Si/ctjf, 
Kai rwi hri/j.a'i ro 1(Toy irXTjdos, /cal d/j.aproj\os 
earw /c.t.a. J.ir,S. XV. p. 104. The restora- 
tions, not here marked, are due to i\lr. Davies 
and an- certain. Xo reward is ollered to a 
private pio^ecutor or to an intornier. 
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sarcophagus of Serisalus at .Siiiieiia, which is prohabh’ later than that of 
Hegias and Thrasyinachus. 

That of Archedemus at Tristcaiio is apparently somewhat later again. It 
is the first epitaph in which the huilder, having personal descendants to whom 
he bequeaths the right of burying others in his tomb, nevertheless lea\ e.s the 
right of recovering damages to a public body or to privat(‘ individuals instead 
of to his heirs.--' 

The three inscriptions la.st quoted with another unfortunately imperfect,^® 
give the only published examples of penalties payable to a corporation during 
the period in which the iota adscript was stilt in nsc. and they belong 
generally speaking to the very end of that period. Yet almost immediately 
afterwards the system must have become very common, since it is found in 
more than twenty epitaphs earlier than .\.i). 4d, besides those quoted. The 
formulae employed are very uniform, and very similar in wording to the 
inscriptions of Serisalus and Archedemns. 

The evidence, so far as it goes, tends to shew tliat the deputation of the 
right of prosecution to a specially named public body was still a new- 
expedient in the early part of the first century is.e., and did not become 
common until the end of that century. It appears to be a development of 
the popular action found in the much earlier epitaph of Telesias. The .same 
causes which deterred the heirs from pro.secuting would generally deter a 
private individual ; in the case of a powerful uffeiidor a public body would be 
less open to intimidation. The change may have been helped on by a reform 
of the legal procedure. 

It has been already observed that the epitaph of Hegias and Thras}-- 
machus.-'- and likewise the two inscriptions nearest to it in date, those of 
Heriiioas®’ and of Serisalus,®-* all contain the words Kaddirep eV which 

are not found on any other tomb, whether earlier or later. The meaning seems 


C.IJt. 4300, V. line 9. eav 5e ns 7ra^>a ra 

TTpO'y^ypafxij.iva irpa^rj ri, aixaprocikos eerroJi ^eots 
X^oviois. KOI aTroriaaTcci eTriTiuioi' ran h^/xooi 
dpax/d-as ttjs TTpodayy^xias ovittjs 

TravrX ran QovXofxivan €7rt ran Tj/u.io'fi KaOdirep ck 
dlKTIS. 

Tilt fouinlur .set'iiis to have h'ft no (leM'eml- 
aiils, {or the use of the tomb is only i;iveii to 
hi^ wife, and parents, and a Opcirri] {6p€iTroi 
and d7r€\ev0€poi in the vTrocropioy). The delega- 
tion to thf 877^05 is piobablv due to the in- 
capacity of 'Slime to plead, and the impiohahility 
that the others would survive him. 

liCiSf.n, ii. lOS"'- {— C.JJr. 4303 c). Titu 

rd(poi' Kar^cTKevdo'a.ro EpuaTrioa laran. 

Kai rrjL yvi'aiKl aiirov Ma^a Ovafxapov, kui rdis 
r^KVOis. Kol rd)V tckecue TfKvois. ’'AWtai 5s 
ixri^evl s’lecTTaJ eaE 5s Tis rivd. (Kp€i- 

\4rwL Mupea’E ran hrifxast [Spaxf^ds T^i(r\iAtas), 
T7JS TTpd^eccS ovcytis ttoetI Tcot /0oe.\oueEa?t sttI reel 


The inscription lielons^ to ih>* iir^t century 
]).i\ : the funn indicates a date litei tliaii 

n.r. 70. 

C.IJi. 4300, s, in wliich the i-nd uf the 
la-sl line should l»e restored, 0 ](^[€iA77cr6i ’Ajirep- 
[\]eiT[wv ran d-q/nan SpaXiuds . .J. 

During this period in three-fourth" of the 
examples the 'lamages are payable to tlie drjuos. 
Permission to pioseeute still continued to be 
given to private ]>erson". who receive one-half 
of the penalty. Aftei a.d 13, tin- penalty is 
stated in deiiaiii iiistea*! of drachmae, and one- 
third is generally i»romis<*d to the infoinier, or 
the witness who se«*uros a coiiviction. 

d(f>€i\Ti(r€i — eTTiTtjutor fta^aTre^ ey diKq^ 0pa- 
(TV/xaxam K t.A. 

aTTOTHraTOJ — rwi vcwi'un aoe — 5payuas rpto'- 
XiAias «:atfa 7 r€p eV- 5 t Tcrjy. k.t A. 

rjjs Tfpoo'ayyeAias ovo'qs nayri ran QovKo- 
txivyjn eTTt rd)i -^uiVet Tcat^aTrep e’-) Siktis. 
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certainly to be, ‘ as if in consequence of a civil action,’ ‘ as though a civil 
action had taken place,’ with the distinct implication that a civil action 
was not to take place, at least in the ordinary waj'. Yet it appears certain 
that the substitution of a criminal action is not intended.^® 

The nature of the change is very j»robably indicated by the wording of 
the formula which is found in the nearly contemporary epitaph of Archedemus, 
and again repeatedly almost without variation until a.d. 43 : d(^et\eT(o 
Mvpea)!' TWL hi]fJL(Ob (Spax^/j,a<; e^a/citr^iXia^), Tf]<i irpa^eun; ovarjii nravTi rail, 
^ov\op,ev(i)t errl run, pplaei. 

which is found at least ten times during this period, is properly 
‘ the recovery of a debt ’ : the habitual use of such a term can hardly be 
accidental. The procedure in cases of claims for the wrongful use of a tomb 
had probably been assimilated to that in eases of debt, no doubt with the 
object of making it cheaper and more e.xpeditious. The meaning would in 
that case be that proceedings were to be taken against offenders bj’ a irpa^i^ 
instead of a Shcp. but the damages and the accu.ser’s share were to be assigned 
as in the case of an ordinary civil action (KaOdirep sk 

The series of epitaphs hitherto discu.ssed e.xtcnds from early Hellenistic 
down to late Roman times. Throughout this period, the objects, as well as 
the rights and powers, of the tomb-builder remain in general unaltered. The 
trespasses against which he seeks to protect his property are defined in 
formulae which hardly vary fromlirst to last. The remedies, on the contrary, 
to which he has recourse are of two entirely different kinds derived from 
entirely different orders of ideas. Each of them, moreover, seems to pass 
through more than one stage of evolution during the period. 

In the first case usurpation of a tomb is regarded as a sin. The remedy 
is an appeal to the vengeance of the offended gods. In times and places 
where religious influence was powerful, a substantial atonement was probably 
enforced. Later, under the Roman empire, the state intervenes with penal 
statutes against sacrilege and tomb-breaking. The sin has developed into a 
crime. 

In the second case the usurpation is neither a sin nor a crime, but a tort. 
It is an injury to private property, and the remedy is a civil action for 
damages. This (it .seems likely; was at first to be brought by the builder 


3' Treulter (p. 19} tiaiislates ‘ yan/ -vvie auf 
Grund eines duichgt-fuliiten rrivatpiozesses.* 
Hr compares an iii.scrijition at Aidiiodisias 
(Lehas-AVaddiiigton lb'3V»} where cfTenders have 
to pay to the Imperial Hm-hs 10.000 dmarii, a?s 
Kard^iK-qs, wv to rpirou tarai tov iKdiKTjaavTos. 
He suggests tliat ‘ bei dem Gei'ichtsv'erfahreu, 
das durch eiiie der;irtige Aiizeigt* veraiiiasst 
wurde, die litis aestimatio sowie (iie actio judi- 
cati uml vielleir-ht iioch aiideres von vornheiein 
wegfiel, uiid dazu, ilas*' die Busse verwirkt war 
uud rechtbkraftig wuide. es geiiugte, wenn der 
Kir-hter sich dahiii auspraeh, dass die gegen 
dit Bt'^tinimuiig^'n vc'istos‘*ei)de That von der 


bezeicliiieteii Tersoii begangeii war/ He knew 
only the last of the three epitaphs. 

•='* See above, p. 269. 

AKo tlie recovery of arrears of taxation, 

etc. 

It is not probable that the actual recovery 
of damages which had already been iwarded by 
a court could have been left to any private 
person. More lu’obably all necessity foi such 
an avaid was eliminated hy ;?omething analo- 
gous to a justices’ warrant. The public regis- 
tration of the damages claimed, as well as the 
title to the tomb [V.LG. 4274). would facilitate 
a summary jurisilictiou. 
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and his heirs ; then later by them, or failing them by anyone who would 
undertake the office ; finally by some corporation appointed by the builder. 

Throughout the period both sets of ideas were held simultaneously ; 
both remedies are commonly invoked in the same epitaph. But the first 
system is certainly more in accordance with primitive habits of thought, and 
more characteristic of the native races of Asia Minor, so far as we know 
anything of them. It also appears to jjrevail over the other the more, the 
further we go back.^'-^ It is possible that the second system is the result of 
the imposition by the Macedonian conquest of Greek ideas on Asiatic, an 
application of Greek legal theories about private property and Greek habits 
of litigation to native conceptions of the absolute ownership of the tomb by 
the dead. 

In any case it is unsafe, when employing these Greek ejiitaphs as a 
means for the translation of the older Lycian inscriptions, to assume an exact 
correspondence throughout, or to expect confidently on native tombs of the 
fourth century to find the identical system of penalties to the TrdXtv, the 
S)}/rov, and the yepovaia which is found 300 years later. The continuity of 
custom and even of wording is no doubt remarkable. I'he very same 
formulae are used to define the trespass during the Lycian as during the 
Greek period. It by no means follows that the remedies are identical. On 
some future occasion I may perhaps endeavour to show that the Lycian 
formulae which have generally been supposed to refer to penalties have really 
a totally ditferent meaning. 

I regret that the article by Keil in xiv. pp. 5o2 f.. only came to 

my notice after the above was already in type. Interesting as it is. it <loes not 
appear to me to make any essential modification of my po-ition necessary. 

AV. Aukwuigut. 


Only oiif of till- olili'St c|]it;iphs (that of 
Tele^ia->l comes under the second class, and 
there the cuise precedes the penalty. Two 
others 4303 and J.R.H. x\. p. 114) 

have tlie curse only. 


With the Lyi-ian are to lie clashed, not 
only the hilinitual, hut ahn a few- very laile 
Greek epitaphs, such as lire two im-ntioued on 
p. 372, note "20. 






Fig. 1. — Ami’II"I;.\ in Bkri.in. 


THE :MASTER of the BERLIN AMPHORA. 

One of tho best Greek vases we po.sses.s is the amphora No. 2100 in the 
Berlin Museum (Fig. 1 and PH. X\ .— X\ I. . There is something .specially 
charming about these graceful woodland people, the dreaming Silens and their 
instruments of music, young Hermes with winged head and feet, the gentle fawn. 
The question, however, who painted the piece, has been variou.slv answered, 
Furtwangler, in his catalogue,^ thought of Biygos, but some years later he 
attributed the vase to the painter called Kleojihrades - ; and Winter said it 
was by Eujihronios ’ A year ago. the preseuit writer indicated five other 
vases by the same hand ■* ; and he now proposes to e.xamine the work of this 


I owf rny tliaiiks to Mibs G. M. A. Kiclitci. 
^Ir. L. D, Gu'skfv. LHl Hnhveul.i. Ihs. Sk'vt- 
king aii'l Haekl, Mr. Puttier, aii»l Mr. A. H. 
Smith tor allowing iiu- to imblieh vases lu New 
York, I’loston, Li-y'b'ii, ^Munich, the Louvre, 
atel the British Mn'..uiu, an<l hu' seiuHng 
lui' plioicgiapli" . to .Ml, E P. AV.irieii lor 
allowing lue to puhlisli the \.ise in liis collection 
.111(1 tor a dicUMiig of the Boston liagnieut hy 
Mr. P. H. Gearing; to Dr. Piidik ii»i telling 
me the palteins oi the St. Petei.slmrg va^e ; t(» 


Dr K"sUi' au<l to Dr. Delbiuek tor allowing me 
to iiib|M Lt the apparatus ot the Berlin INfuseum 
and ot the German Institute in Koine : to 
Mi's's II. L. Lorimer and Mr, A. S. Owc'H 
for ^up[ilementing my scanty noto on the 
P.ih nno va.ses ; and to Prof. IMyiv-, foi reternng 
me to tie- Myiina vase in note 10. 

* 2. 4S:. 

- lUfl. Vhtl. WiKk. 1894, p. 114. 

■ JiiUrcsht'fii\ in. p. ]v8. 

■* J.H.S. XXX. p. '38, note 5 and 49. 



THE MASTER OF THE BERLIN AMPHORA 


anonymous painter, who may be called the Master of the Berlin amphora; 
for although we possess a fair number of his paintings, none is rpiite' so 
elaborate as this, though some of them are riglitly admired. 


List (if Vases iiy the Berlin Ma.stek. 

Thirty-eight vases will be assigned to the Berlin master's hand. A list 
of these vases will first be given, arranged according to shape. The charac- 
teristics of the master’s style will then be indicated. 

A further list of twenty-nine vases will follow. These are imitations. 
To say that they show the master’s influence would be misleading : they are- 
direct and conscious imitations: they copy his style, some of them so closely 
that it is difficult to distinguish them from the master'.s own work. ( )ccasional 
stylistic variations and crudity of touch betray the imitator. This list of 
school-pieces will conclude the .study. 

I. Amphora (shape Furtw. C<d. Xo. do'. 

This shape, a favourite with the early .severe painters, is rare in the 
developed .severe period. The transitional and free style e.vamples are mjt 
very numerous and nearly all bad. 

This unusually fine piece is distinguished by unusual patterns, ihe 
spiral is never a common pattern, and the r.-f. ivy-wreath is very rare 
in the severe period.’’ 

1 Bi.‘rUn 21ti0 Pll. XV. -XVI. and Fii,'. 1- Geitniul Sik-ii with 1\ iv, .Siku with lyit 
Ktr. n. Kamp. I’a.^cub. Fll. VUE- and lli;nin.-i 
IX. ; Jnkrcshefle 3, Pll III.-V.- 

Above each picture, pattern Xo. 14; below (-ach. Xo. Li. 

Handles ivied, their edges red; foot usual eaiiv tvpe : ra\s at base; at 
each handle r.-f pahnettc: lid black, with pomogranate-shajied knob. A 
red line below upper pattern; above rays; and at upper etlge nf ir.^i'tAed 
section of foot. 

M’inter's interjiretation of the subject is imjirobable. Herme-. and the 
Silens are frei[uentlv found together : the herald hisd often to jia's through 
wild country, and it was well for him to be on good terms with the --axage 
inhabitants. 

The Silens on Douris’ p.sykter : B.iVl. E ' show the influence cf our 
master. 


For the t'jlii'al, v, v'k note oT. T1 h‘ 

eai'liejit ot'tlir r.-t. ivy-wieath is Louvre 

k.ilpis G 49 (Pottier, AlhnuL, PI. 94) ; then 
conies onr amphora. 

" Oui plates aie composite drawings tioin the 


pievious publn-ations. with sonie eonvotioiis. 
They Mill presently be ''Ujierseiled I'V a mw 
draM'iiig in FUH. (ktnd connnunieatinii by ])r. 
Zahii;. 

■ FK ri. 48. 
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II. Amphorae of Panathenaic shape (.shape Furtw. No. 36). 

We find the very counterpart.s of the Berlin Sileiis (jn an amphora of 
Panathenaic shape in Munich (2311) (Fig. 2 1 . This iluiiich vase does 
not stand alone, but belongs to a group of eleven amphorae of true Pan- 
athenaic shape, with spreading convex foot, and cushion between neck and 
shoulder. 

One of these eleven, an early piece, has frames round the subjects : of the 
other ten, four have no pattern at all, and five have a band of pattern under 
each figure.® This pattern is either (1) a stopt key ('stopt,' as opposed 
to the ordinary ‘running-key’ pattern;: or (2) a stript ke^ alternating 



Fii;. 2 . — Ampiiok.c of rAN.vriiE.vAiC' Shape ix ^JIcxiih. 


with saltire-scpiarcs alternately from top to bottom. Both these patterns 
are highlv characteristic of the master, and the first we shall refer to as 
‘ pattern 1,' the second as ‘pattern 2’ (v. Fig. 3;. 

Pattern 2 is found on 7 of our 38 vases, and twice, jierhaps thrice, on 
school-pieces and on no other vase. 


* Xo. 9 is a mere fraetmeiit, anil the patterns e.xaniplc is on the fragmentary 13/, where the 
are lost. pattern is ineomplete. 

Our Xos, 13'/ and 24 a The doubtful 
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Pattern^ used by the Berlin IIa^ter oy Vases Xos : — 

4. (i, s, 10, 1:1, 22, 27, 29. :3:l 
10, 11, i;l. IL 21, 25, 20 




_____ 15 , 1 ( 3 . 17 , 18 , 19 , 20 

Fig. .3. 

H.S. — VOL. XXXI. L 
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Pattern 1 occurs on 0 of the 38 vases : further, on 7 school-pieces : beyond 
that, only 13 times in Attic vase-paintingd" 

Other combinations, besides pattern 2, of the stopt key-motive with 
pattern-square or maeatider. are found on our vase No. 2 ; on the 2 school- 
pieces 13(/ and 21o : and on b other vases onlv.^^ 

Outside our master’s school then, the stopt key-motive only appears 
19 times in Attic vase-painting. 

Amphorae of Paiiathenaic shape. 

Upper side of mouth always black. 

(<i) Pictures framed. 

2 Vatican Ma. Grey. PI. 58. 2 Hermes i Athena 

Frame : above, all round, tongues; sides, (A) pattern No. 3; (B) No. 4 ; 
below, all round, No. 8. Neck, both A and B, a r.-f. palinette-and-lotus- 
bud-motive. 

Shoulder-cushion red ; at each handle r.-f. palmette, the petals all 
ribbed. 


(h) No frame ; no palmettos or neck-ornament : shoulder-cushion the 
usual black. 


3 

Munich 2312 (54) 

Micali. Mon. Ined. \ 
Pi. 44.3;FRH. 
Pi. 134. 1 

Perseus 

1 Medusa 

none 

noDE 

4 

1 

Vatican 

PI. VIII. 1: Mus. 
Greg. PL 58. 1 \ 

Diskobolos 

, Mail 

1 

1 

5 1 

1 

Munich 2310 (1) 

\ 



Diskobolos 

1 

1 

Athlete with 
lialteres 

1 none ; 

1 

none 


This pattern is found on Asiatic vases : 
Louvre B 561, amphora from Slyrina (Bull. 
Corr. Ih ll. 8. PL 7) ; Berlin, a fragment from 
Pergamon ; B.ll. inv. 1907, 12-1, 726, a frag- 
ment trom Ephesos ; E. M. inv. 1888, 6-1, 477, 
a fragment from Naukratis. 

l\ot on Attic b.-f. vases. 

On Attic r. -f vases : Severe h-ky tlioi ; Vienna, 
Hofmuseum 608 ; Munich, Olyptothek. Severe 
Xolan amphorae : Berlin 2330 ; B.M. E 296 
(£L Cir. 4, PI. 48) ; Louvre G 204. Severe 
fragment {of oinochne ?) in Athens (I have not 
seen the original of the Athens piece ; to judge 
from the drawing kindly shown me by 
Dr. Hal twig, it belongs to our master’s 
school). Free lekythoi : Athens 12480 (phot. 
.\linari 24472), New York (Bull. Metr. Mus. 
•Tune 1909, p. 104, Fig. 6), and Berlin (Coll. 
Sabournff. PL 60. 1); Palermo (FR PL 66, 1). 
Free amphora with twi.sted handles B.M. E277 : 
tree ainiiliora witli ridged handles, Copenhagen. 
Filially, amiihora with twisted handles Genick 
Or. Ker. IT. 4ff: this m.ay belong to the 
si hool of our ma-ter (group 13rt-A), hut the 
reproduction is stileless; the foot is as Furt- 
waiigler notice.? (ihiil. p. 17) a restoration. 


hor the genesis of this pattern from the 
inaeander, v. Corinthian jug Louvre E 64S 
(Puttier, .llbum, PL 51) and Corinthian hydri.i 
Berlin 1657. 

The lekythns in the Gb’ptothek (subject, 
Herakles with the tnpod) is a work of Kleo- 
phrades. I should like it added, together with 
a kalpis belonging to Mr. Augusto Castellaiii 
ill Rome (Heiakles .inel the lion), to the list 
given of that artist's va.ses in J.H.S. 30. 

“ Stopt key alternating with stopped 
maeander; .severe lekythoi, Oxford 323 and 
Munich 2476: severe Xolan amphora with 
patteni.s only. Rome. coll. Mr. Aug. Castellaiii. 

Stopt key in 2's alternating with stopped 
maeamler in 2’s : severe Xolan amphora, 
Copenhagen 4978. 

istopt key in 3 s alternating with stopped 
maeander in 3’s : severe lekythos, B.M E 574. 

Stopt kc}' in 2’s with saltire-scpiaies and 
Dourian cioss-squares from top and bottom • 
stamiios, Berlin 2186 {Ann. 1860, PI. L-.M). 

For Munich vases, tile new number is 
given, and .lahn’s number added in brackets. 
In Naples vases, Ileydeiuamrs luiuiber is added 
in braeket.s. 
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THE BERLIX 

A^^IPHOBA 


6 i 

lIuiiiLii :2313 (9. 

ri. VIII. 2 

Di^kobolos 1 



1 



^OkPATE^ 

- Youth 

1 1 

j 



KAUOS J 



7 

AVurzbiir^ 319 

FRH. PI. 134. 2 

Apollo 

Hemkles 

none non 

8 

I Na]*les (lacc. cum. 

— 

Ero-^ 

Youth 

1 1 


' 163) 





9 

Bobton (fragment) 

PI. X. 1 

Athena 

— 

— — 

10 

Floieuee 39S9 

— 

Amazon 

Aina/on 

1 2 

11 

' Levden 

PI. XIII. 

' llopliloiIroniOvS 

Ho[>litodromos 

2 2 

12 

1 Munich 2.311 (52) 

1 Pig- 1^ 

Silen 

Silen 

iiiiiie non 


III. Neck- Amphora with twisted handles fshape Furtw. Xd. o/j. 

X'eck, mouth, and foot are of the ordinary shape, and are covered all 
over with black : the upper side oi the rim is also black. 

13 I B.M. E 266 i PH. XI. -XII. and Beaided komast Vuung komast i 2 , 1 

1 ! Fig. 4 '''itli lyre 



Pn, 4, — NEt-'K-A.Mrii'>u.\ IN iiiE Br.in^ii (E 266 . 


A. Amazon 1. regavdanl, short chiton and 
helmet, in r. upright .-.pear, on 1. shield : B. 
Amazon r. legarJant, corslet, helmet, and 


gieaves, r. extcndeil dowinvaids, on 1. -Iiield, 
in 1. -.pear. 

0 


U 
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IV. Pelike (shape Furtw. Xo. 42^. 

14 } Once Rome. coli. , Omwiiig in liome, , Thet’t of the Tripod | Boy between youth 
I Castellani ' German Institute. [ and man “ 

^ 1867, No. 22 ! 

The pictures are framed ; above, on both A and B, pattern X^o. 11 ; 
at the sides, on both A and B, Xo. 2 ; below, on A, Xo. 5 ; on B, Xo. 2. 

V. Stamnoi (shape Furtw. Xo. 39). 

Six stamnoi can be attributed to our master. Four of them have 
preserved their necks : the neck is always short and its circumference the 
•same at its upper and lower edges. Only two have kept their feet ; 15 
has a plain reserved disc without cushion, 18 has a plain black disc with 
cushion. 

The pattern below the pictures is always the same, a single reserved 
line running all round the vase (pattern Xo. 16). 

15, IG, and 19 have the usual tongues at the shoulder. 17, 18. and 20 
have no pattern at the shoulder; this is uncommon in stamnoi. 


l.-l 

JIunich 2406 (421- 

FRH. ri. 106, 2, and 
text, 2, ]i. 236 

Achilles au-l Hector 

-Arming 

1 6 

Lnuvie G .16 

Bottler, Album, PI. 

Athena mounting 

.Arming 



05 i A) ; drawing in 
(Jeniian Institute, 
ilappe 21. 4 

chariot 


17 

Palermo 1 503 

Inghiranii. cn-/ riH. 

Visit to Cheiron 




1. Pll. 77-.8 

Nli<O^TPATOi' 

Xi-reiis and Nereids 




KAUO^ 1 


IS 

Louvre (i 1S6 

Pro-hnei, Cat. Cult. 

Achilles hruiight to 

Man and 2 youths 



Bar,,. PL 5 (A) 

C’heiron 

I'l 

Louvre G 185 

Moii. 6-7, PI. 67 

Diouv’sojs on goat, 

Hermes on lam and 




ami Sikiis 

Silens 

20 

Leu es. coll. -Ml. L. B. 

PL XVI 1. 

Maeiimh with Pen- 

Jl.ieiidds with Pen 


M'ai ren 


tlieub limbs 

tlieiis' limbs. 


\'I. Kraters. 





VI. n. Krater with volute handles (shape Furtw. X 

0. 38). 

21 

ibii. i; ji.,8 

PL XIV. and Fig. : 

Fight: Aoliille.s and 

Fight : Achilles am 



Geihaid..J I'Pl. 204. 

1 Alemiion 

Hector 


The practice of blackening the volule-krater’s body, and putting picture.-- 
on the neck, is invariable in b.-f painting, and not infrequent in the severe 
r.-f. style 

The npjier side of the rim re.served. On rim i A) pattern Xo. 2, fB 
Xo. 4 a : on upper section ol neck, Xo. 11, doubled ; on shoulder and at base 
of handles, tongue. At base, rays ; ivied handles. 

o 1. Hemkles moving 1. regaiJaiit, 1. leg 1. bow, B. 4. Youth leaning on .stick r. 
liontal, r. raised with club, with 1. gidspsimcklle i. hand on hip, 1. extended; 5. bov movin' 
leg of triiiod'; 2. Athena moving 1, regardant, r. regardant, r. arm extended, r hand on 4\ 
-. extended with helmet, in 1. spear across 'honider, 1. Imnd in himation ; 6. iii.in standing 
shoulder ; 3. Apcdlo moving 1 , r. extended, in 1., r. Iniinl ,it elim, in 1. stick. 
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VI. h. Bell-kraters (shape PI. X. 2). 

The very earliest bell-kraters we possess are a group of four from nur 
master’s hand. Bell-kraters are frequently represented on early ses ere r.-f 
vases ; but these were no doubt made of plain blackened clay without 
decoration. These early kraters are represented with hold.s or ears insteail 
of handles, and have no detached foot. This simple shape is preser\ ed 
without modification by our master. The bell-krater with holds eontinue.s to 
exist by the side of the more popular handled bell-krater right into the late 
free style, but a foot is soon added. All bell-kraters with handles have a 
detached foot, and all bell-kraters with holds excepting our four and a 




Fio. 5. — Voi rTr.-Kii.\Tj;r. ix Tin; mniiMi ilr'EUM lE 468). 


fifth vase in Palermo^' by the master of the Boreas pointed-amphorae.’'' 

The vases are entirely black but for the figures and a band of pattern 
under each. 


22 

Coiiieto 

PL X. 2 

Europa 

Woman 

U 1 

1 

23 

Louvre G 174 

— 

Hei aides resting 

Silfii 

llnlll 

IB •lit* 

21 

Louvre G 175 

Fig. 6 Ann. 1876, 
PL C 

1 lanyinetle 

Zeus 

10 

10 

24 

b(s Once Rome. 

I 'cjiol' I : 

Diawing in Beilin 
Apjiaiatu^. XXII. 
83. 2 

Gaiiyinetle 

Youth 

10 


11 

EJ. CVr. 3. PL 62. 


Heraklus 

lying on 

t'laiu matire'ss 1. 


So, I think, Hau.scr ; but I cannot find r. extended, in 1. k.iutharo'. : L‘. Sileii r.. in i. 
tile ivfercnee. oinoclioe, in I. lyie {B. much restoied 

n. VYonian running r. , 1. extended. 
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Fli; 6. — l’.KLL-Kj;AThU 1\ IHE LiiUVKE 
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VII. Hydriai. 


VII. (L Hydria of b.-f. shape (shape Furtw. Xo. 31). 

This shape does not survive the severe style ; the following \-ase is one 
of the latest examples. 

The foot is of the later double ogee shape ; the mouth is reserved, and 
divided into two at an angle. The picture extends over the shoulder and 
body ; below it is a band of pattern Xo. 2. 

■25 I Vatican | Mon. I. PI. 46 ; Moscioni 8575 | Apollo | 2 


VII. h. Hydriai-kalpides (shape Furtw. Xo. 41). 


Picture on the shoulder. Foot double-ogee ; rim black with detached 
lip ; upper side of mouth reserved ; the band of pattern below the picture 
stops some inches from the handles. 


25 hif. 

25 kr 

26 


New York ■ PI. IX. and Fig. 7 : Bull. Meir. Greek and Amazon 

.tfiis. Feb. 1910, p. 34, Fig. 14 ! 

Once Florence, coll. Inghirami, vasi fill. 1. PL 63 | Hcrakles and lion 

Guarducci ' 

Bonlogne-pur-nier — Diony^o^ and Maenad 


9 

2 >■ 
o 



Fig. 7. — llvniu.v in New Ycuk. 

VIII. Lekythoi. 

The three following lekythoi have the shoulder black, and -no pattern 
above the picture ; on the shoulder, at the junction with the neck. 28 and 2!) 

111 liydrUi of b.-l. bliape, tins foot ociurs tliyise ; 2. ^Iaeiunl iiioMii;^ r. n-Li.uilaiit, ui 
only on oiw Xos. 25 and 25a, Boston ipliot. 1. tliyrse ami snaUt*, r. exunidvd ; lipl u’evn thom 
f'ooiiilge 96S5;3 and IS. M. E. 1U2. E 163. E 161. ■^mall lion r. ; ol. e-^ppriAlly our Xo. 20. 

1. Dionysos moving 1., in r, liorn, in 1. 
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have an egg-pattern (without dots); 2/ I have not seen. 27 and 29 haw 
pattern No. 1 below the phcture, 2IS has a running key. (No. 10) 


■11 , Athens 12394 
2S , Palermo-^ 

29 Palermo -- 


'¥.<!>. 1907, 234. Fig. 5 


Bearded komast 
Bearded komast 
YouDg warrior 


1 

10 

1 


IX. Nolan amphorae (shape Furtw. No. 45). 


The conventional term ‘ Nolan amphora ' should be restricted, for 
convenience, to the Nhiall r.-f. neck-amphorae with simijle mouth, simple 
disc-foot, and triple (or later, ridged) handles, which first appear in the 
develojied severe period. 

The following vases have triple handles and .simple black disc foot. 80 
and 32 have a r.-f. palmette at each handle, 31 a leaf, the others nothing. 

In the.se smaller and not e.vtremely careful drawings it is not easy tti 
distinguish the master’s own work from good and very close imitation. The 
following six vases seem to the writer not merely school-pieces but works of 
the master's hand. 


■!1 


Yaples 1361 13137) 
Louvie U 201 *•* 

.Maniilu'iin -■* 

Vieniia. Hufiuuseuni 
Xaples, 132S (3192) 
Once Boulogne, coll. 
Puiickoiu'kt', i,V. 
C'-/. 4. PI. 45‘(A 


Young wanior 

and Dionj^o.s lying 
down 

Man otlciing lyre to youth 
Young waiaior 
Athlete with akontion 
Eios 


Wmiiau running 
Silen at iM-il-krater 

Youth 

Youth with sj'bai 

Youth 

Youth 


12 all 101111(1 

12 all round 

13 all round 

1 1 

7 t) 


The Style uf the Bf;k!.!n .Master, 


The /(Uc.y are thin, equable, and flowing, not dry like Donris,’ nor wet, 
thick, and strong like Kleophrades’. 

The ro//or-bo7ie varies from (a) through to 1/3) The 

intermediate form may be seen on 12, 24, and A of 8, 14 has both (a) and 

(/3). (/S) is the commoner shape 14, G, 11. 13, 15, 21, 25 6 /y. 27, 28, 32, 33, 

34). 1, 5, 7 and B of 8 have (a). 


Ylaii moving r. regardant, r. leg Irontal, in 

1. lyre. 

-- A'oiing wanior, coislet and helmet, stand- 
ing r. leg fiontal, headl., in I. spear, with i. 
pours fiom 2 >hiale. 

A. 1. Sileii lying 1. tinting : 2. Dionysos 
lying 1., r. extended in k hiigekotyle: 7/. 3. 
ISileii kneeling i., :pijai,k view, r. extended 
plunging oinoolioe into hell-krater of same 
•sliapf' as our No^s. 22--24 

A. 1. Man leaning on .'^tick r., in r. l\Te ; 

2. youth btdg. 1., r. extended : between them, 
dog 1. : B. }outli moving I. legardant, 1, leg 
frontal, in i. hand ^tick. 

A. Young w’anior, corslet, helmet, stand- 
ing 1. leg frontal, head i.. in r. upiight spear: 
B. naked youth standing r., in 1. upright spear. 


Not in the museum at Boulogne. 

The Eros ie8enible-s very elntsely the Eros on 
the Na[)les vase, our No S. The earliest Vdse8 
where Eros l>y hini'self foims the subject of a 
complete picture, are the eaily r,-f. Cliachiylion- 
(.up m Florence [Mos. Jful. 3, PI. 2) and th* 
early cup B.M. E 13 (Murray, Dcsvjns, No. 10; : 
next comes the Nasties vase with a larger-^cal' 
hgiuv. 

The Eros on the Nolan amphora with tlu 
name ot Diokles B At. E 29U \ IA. C, r. 4. Pi. 4> 
shows the inlliieiiee of our mast^'i', but tin 
style is not that of his .school The pattern on 
A of that vase is a stnjd key — the aitHtN 
tribute to the man wliO'-e concejitioii he had 
borrowed. 
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On the carelessly drawn B of 13, the curved part of (a) becomes 
angular. On 3, Perseus has (a), but brown instead of black, to mark it off 
from the black edge of the chiton. 

The junction of the lower hrfust lines: either (a) X , or, by omitting 
the third side of the triangle, (/8) ^ (a) occur.s on 4, b, 0. 7, 10, 13, 1.5, 
19, 23, (/3) on 1, 8, 11, 12, 18, 19, 32. 33, 3-5. 

The third side of the triangle seems brown instead of black on 2-5 bis. 

The junction makes simple right angles in some small figures ('21, 34), 
and in large figures on A of 8 (B has i^i), and one figure on 18 1/3 also 
occurs on 18). 

The nipples are rendered by rosettes of brown dots. 

A simple brown circle is used instead on the small figures of 21 : on 13 
(once), and on 24 for the boy Ganymede. The nipple frequently projects 
from the profile of the breast. 

The fixed type of torso- and belljp iiinarle.f may be studied on the Berlin 
amphora or the Wurzburg vase. 

The navel and the ua rel-jmbes Hue are brown. The sole exception is 
B of 1, which shows a black median-line and a black navel-pubes line : this 
rendering is an exceptional experiment on an exceptional vase,-” 

The navel is indicated by a lozenge-shaped expansion of the brown 
lines on the belly; in the middle of this a brown dot is siujietime.s placed 

18, 11, 12, 15, 24, and B of 7). 

are rendered by parallel curved brown lines on 13 Iviveur i 
and 19 and 30 (Silens). 

Let us notice a peculiarity about the genitals. They are jmshed to one 
side in frontal and J-figures (1, 7, 11, 13, 14, IG, 19, 21, 24, 24 t>is, 34, 35). 

Silens are not ithyphallic. 

The characteristic drawing of the arni ami sbotdder inasdes maybe 
seen on 13. 

The open flat /<tn/d is particularly common : there is usually a single 
curving black line at the root of the fingers. Another common type is the 
hand with thumb and index extended, the other fingers bent 2. 4. 18, 

19, 26). 

1 has the thumb-nail marked in black ; the rendering is the same as 
that of the toe-nails where marked. The tendons are indicated on 1 , the 
knuckles on 7. 

The profile //j'p-L’nc, when carefully drawn, c.q. on the Wurzburg vase, 
has a double curve and a triangle at the belly. On smaller or less careful 
vases, the curve is simplified. The triangle is lacking on 31 and 34. The 
hip-line is black on 4, 7, 12, 18, 19, 25 his ; brown on 1, 13, 31, 33, 34. 

The body at the hips is often in J-position ; this position naturally 
makes a different hip-line, e.g. on 13 (A,) or 21. 


The black median line is chai .icteristic of p. 47 and note 'dS, whcie the I’eiliu anuiliora 
the later work of Kleophrades (J.H.S. 30, should have hocn <juotcJ). 
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A single black line serves to indicate the spine. There is no full back- 
view on our master’s vases, only J-backviews. 

13 shows what pains the master takes over the muscles of lejj and knee 
his rendering never varies. Xote ])articularly the parts about the knee. 

The froutid ur iliree-qiiin'tey knee is long and narrow. 

The legs of the Amazons on io bis and A of 10 are left plain e.vcept for 
the knee ; this is to differentiate the female leg : B of 10 is greaved and has 
the usual markings, which here represent the corrugations of the greave. 

The ankle is indicated by two curving black lines. 

Exceptions are extremely rare : the lines are brown instead of black on 
A of 31 (the Silen); B’s are normal. On the rough stamnos 16 only one 
pair of ankles is preserved ; one of the ankles is brown and L-shaped, the 
other is not marked. Two of the tiny figures on 21 have only a single 
black line. 

The ^-foot jf'.d on the r/roiincl occurs on 13 : the same on 1, but the 
notable ankle-line is there omitted. 

This line reappears, however, on the lifted th7'ee-quiirter feet ot 11 and 
19. 21 and 24 have the same f-foot, but without the ankle-line. 

The reclining figure on 23 has, naturally, a third type of f-foot. 

The fronted foot fiat on the ground is very common: each toe is 
indicated by a plain black semicircle, and toe-nails are not marked. The 
ankles are indicated by black concave lines on 6. 

The extended frontal foot occurs on 7, 8, 25 his and 35. The ankles in 
all three figures are marked by the same black concave lines as on the flat 
frontal foot of 6. The toe-nails are not marked on 8 ; on 7, each is a black 
A and on 25 his the great toe-nail is .so rendered : the toe-nails are also 
marked on 35, but how, one cannot be certain fiom the drawing. 

The tendons of the foot are rendered by brown parallel lines on 30 (flat 
frontal foot), and 3 and 25 his (extended frontal feet). 

In the profile foot, the toes are thin and sloping (v. 13). 

The ege is long, the inner end usually open, the eyeball nearer the 
inner end. The eyeball is a black dot, except in 1 (Silens, and young Hermes, 
12 (Silens), 7 (Hcrakles), 23 (Herakles), 25 fr/ffHerakles), and 24 (Ganymede), 
M here it is a brown dot surrounded by a brown circle. AVhere the eyeball 
IS dot-and-circle, the lashes are indicated by brown strokes; otherwise 
Hilly on B of 24. Herakles has, as usual, a rounder eye than the other 
characters (7, 14, 23, 25 ter). 

the profile of the /ore tends to the upright, the chin is full, the nostril, 
nearly always black, rather pinched. Even m careful pieces the master is 
sparing ef relief -line for the face-profile and indeed generally, for instance 
in the hands. In the less careful pieces, and otten in the more careful, the 
lace-profile has no relict at all ; for instance, in 1 3, A has no relief below the 
nose on the tace ; B s face has none. The pre.seiice or absence of relief-line 
makes considerable difference in the aspect of the face : without relief-line, 
the nose is stiaight and rather flat ; with rehet-liue it is more aquiline, the 
mouth finer and longer. 
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For ears, see the plates. 

The Contour of the /«//»■ is reserved, and nearly always smooth; a dotted 
contour occurs only four times, thiace for Herakles i^7, 23, 25 /c/' and once 
for Apollo (7). 

Golden-yellow hair is sometimes given to Silcns, young deities, boys ami 
women (1 and 12, Silens; 1, young Hermes; 21 and 25, young Apollo ; 21. 
Thetis; 24, Ganymede ; 18, boy Achilles; 32, bov). 

A peculiarity is the yellow fwith black head-hair): 11, 13, H), 

24, 26, 28; on the rough 16, the old man’s bear'd is reserved with a yellow 
outline. 

The hair on the temples is rendered b\' raised black dots with black 
ground on 7, 14, and 23 (Herakles) ; 2 (bearded Hermes, with krobylos) ; and 
22 (Europa, with krobylcs). The same rendering is used for Herakles’ beard 
on 7 and 23. 

The ends of the heard have no relief except on 1. 

Males usually have short hair. 

In males, the krohylos is worn only by gods and heroes ; Hermes (2 and 
19), Apollo (7), Eros (8 and 35), Peleus(18). 

When the hair is yellow, it is usually' worn as in the Berlin Silen, except 
in the boy' on 32, where it is simpler. 

The krobylos is worn four times by women : 2 (Athena), 17 (Thetis), 22 
(Europa), and 30. 

The Maenads on 16 and 26 have long hair unconfined. On 14 (Athena), 
21 (Eos, Thetis), 22 (woman), the hair is long, with a simple diadem ; in 
15 and 16 (Athena), the hair is long, without diadem, tied back near the 
ends with a simple string. 

The chi tun is edyed at the tiy) by (a) a pair of simple black curving 
lines 'C — T' (14, 18, 20, 21, 26, 30, 31) or by f/?) a pair of engrailed black 
lines (8, 10. 22, 25 his.) Three simple black lines appear on A of 3. 

The chituiimiiyhe matle of thicker or thinner stuff. The thinner chiton 
has black lines to indicate the folds from the waist downwards, and its lowei' 
edge has the well-known ‘ ladder’ contour (2, 10, 15. 17, 20, 22, 25, 25 his. 

The thicker chiton has brown fold-lines, or none, from the waist down- 
wards (black fold-lines only on 2 and IS), and is edged below by a single 
engrailed black line w (2, 14, 21, 29, 30, 33); or by the same, doubled 
AwAi 01, 10, IS, 19, 20, 21); or tripled (only 1). B of 3 has a special 
border • • , and Athena on 15 another. • ^ (with elaborate chiton '. 

( r 

The slrcre is edged by a pair of engrailed black lines i( )2, 3, 10, 15, Ls, 

o 

( 

19, 20, 22. 25, 25 his): or bv a single engrailed black line ( (2, ;)0. 9)1 33 : 

( 

by a triple only oii 1. On the rough stamnos 16, the only sleeve is indicated 
by two straight brown lines. 
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Athena on 15 and 21, and Eos on 21, have elaborate chitons decorated 
with various patterns. 

The onlv border for hiinatia or chlanivdes, when they have a border, is a 
single thin black line | (1, 2, 3, 14. 19, 23). 

The nn-ldace is a brown string with a brown cross-})endant. 

The ciirriag is alway.s ©. The inner dot is omitted on the rough 

stamnos 1 (i. 

Bracelets are red. 

The unpractical holmft with neither cheek-piece.s nor nasal is worn bj 
Athena on 9, 14, and 21, and by an Amazon on 10. 

A helmet with fixed cheek-pieces but no nasal is worn by Athena on 
2. 1 5. and 16. 

Helmets with both cheek-piece and nasal occur on 10, 11, 15, 16, 21, 29. 
33. The cheek-piece is black with a reserved border on 10, 15, and 25 bts. 
The lifted cheek-j^iece is entirely re.served on 21, 29, and 33. 

The neck-piece is alway.s reserved; the skull-piece is black on 2ohis. 
else\vhere is always reserved, except for a small spiral in front of the ear 
on 9 ; tin- same, but brown, and in front of the high crest, on 2 : a palmette 
behind the ear on 10; and a spiral on the forehead on 11 and 33. 

The Corinthian helmet occurs only twice, on 15 and 30, 

The fitting tight to the body and moulding the muscles of the 

torso is found on 15 and 30 ; the ordinary leather corslet on 10, 29, and 23. 
The iJtervges and shoulder-fiaps are jfiain. 

Gi’n.ires are tpiite plain except for the brown markings which represent 
the moulding to the leg. 

Of the following occur more than once : bull’s head, 11, 15, 21 ; 

chariot-car, 10, 11 : triskeles 15, 16. 

Athena’s myis is us)iall\- csivered with brown semi-circular markings 
(2. 9, 14. 15, 21;; with brown dots on IG. It is edged above by a pair oi 
simple black curving line.s [2. 9, 14, 21;. by three such on 15. Below, the 
snakes join the aegis immediately on 14, 16, 21 : a black line follows the 
curve> of the snakes on 15 ; a pair of simple black curving lines, filled in 
with brown, bounds the lower edge of the aegis, above the snakes, on 2 
4die Gorgoneion is not indicated. 

The favourite yidlci'iis are Xos. 1 and 2. The master is sparing of hi'' 
patterns; only two \ases (2 and 14; have framed pictures. He likes the 
sober (.‘tfect of a large "wise covered all over with fine black t arnish except 
for a single figure on each side standing on a short band of simple pattern. 

In Combinations of stopt key or maeander with cro.ss-s(juares, the groups 
of stopt key or maeander on either side of the cross-sepiare face alternately 
right and left. 

The favourite co.^o-yo/o/os' are amphora of Panathenaic sha]ie (11 times), 
stamno.s t(J times), and Nolan amphora (6 times;. 

G/fbfrrt^ : 

Heroic-historical : 3, 7 and 14A, 15 and 21, IG. 17 and bs, 22, 24, 24 

25 t( 



THE :MA!STER of the rerun amphora 


■Ji»l 

Gods ; 2, 9, 25, 8, 35. 

Dionysiac : 1, 12, 19, 20, 23, 26, 31. 

Athletic ; 4, 5, 6, 11, 34. 

Fighting and Warriors : 10, 15. 1GB, 21. 25 hi-':, 29, 30, 33. 

Komos : 13, 27, 28. 

Erotic : 14B, 18B, 32. 

are rare. Two love-names are found, and 

A'(TwO'<(to.s. (i has SOkPATES kAU05 on the 1. of A, written downwards.-* 
17 has NIkOUPATOS kAUO^ on the r. of 1 on A, written downwards. The 
love-name Sokrates occurs again, written downwards, on a vase which 
belongs to the school of our master, if it is not by his hand iour No. 24 5). 
The other vases with Nikostratos do not belong to the master's school.-'^ 

kAbO$ appears on a wineskin in 19. 

On two vases, the names of the characters are indicated; on 1, 
Oreimacchos, Hermes, and Orochar(t)os : on 17, besides the love-name, 
Feleus, Thetis, and Chiron. 

The Berlin-master is one of the most important artists in vas(‘-painting. 
We have no cup from his hand : the cup-painter who most resembles him in 
temperament is Douris, but Douris’ style is drier and w'eakor. Our 
master lacks the ma.ssivenes.s, and monu-mentalitv of Kleophrades; but he 
has admirable technique, and a noble, slightly feminine grace : the tigures 
are finely composed, the curves subtle. His be.st works are the Berlin 
amphora, the Wiirzburg vase, the Naples Ero.s, the Amazons in Florence, the 
L(Uivre Ganymede-krater and the Vatican hydria with Apollo : these 
pictures, and others, recall the poet’s phrase, v€6yvio<; );/3a. Hi' people have 
the charm of early youth, long limbs — winged things, and creature' 

Pard-like, lieautil'ul, ami 'wilt. 


List of Scho(.>li'ieces. 

II. Amphora of Panathenaic shape. 

1C(S Once Paris, coll. Rollin E!. Ct'r. 2, PI. 16 Man playing cithara .'1 in 

The pattern, if there was one, is not given in the plate. 

III. Neck-amphorae with twisted handles. 

ilouth and foot as 13 : foot and upper side of rim black as. 13. Great 
diversity of pattern. 

a, h, c, and h have egg-pattern (without dots) round the handles ; e ami 
<1 have a r.-f. palmetto at the base of each handle. 

Jahii, Cal. PI. 3, Xu. P. 

Kltiii, Lifhl. p. ]'2H. 


Furtw. Cal 2, pp. 4S4-5. 
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1 . 3 .' 

B.M. E 2d5 

AV. tVe. L PI. 76 

Hernie-s 

Athena 


7 

13). 

Berlin 23^9 

— 

Young citliaiode 

Man 

7 

" 

13c 

Leyden 

EL CVr. 1. PL 76 A 

Athena 

Nik.- 

e 

7 

13,7 

Munich 2319 (3) 

— 

A'oting citharodc 

Youth 

a 

2 

13e 

B.M. E 267 

A,rJif/eo?oqu/ 31. i 
PI. 4 ' 

Bearded komast 
pla5'ing lyre 

Youth carrying 
]'ointcd am- 
ph uia 

0 

77 

1.3 f 

' Louvre <1 199 

— I 

Nike flying hontai 

— 

K 

0 

13,/ 

' Luuvre G lOS '~ 

— ; 

Nike flying 

Youth 

\ 

1 

13// 

Vatican 

Gi oj. PI. r>9. 3 

AVariior 

^Yonlan 

— 

— 

13/c 

B.31. E 269 

— ■ 

Young warrior 

'Woman 

7 



PaTTEESs common to the BeP.I.IN' MA-STEK r.SEIi on VA'E'i, Xos. ; — 

AND HIS School 




25(:/, 35c?, 35// 


I 


10 



35«, 35?>, 35^, (35/). 35/i, 35?. 
13?), 35/.' : same, but maeander 
composed of seven lines. 13o, 
13c: maeander six lines, and 
ivy-leaves instead of dots in 
the saltire-squares. 

3 . 5 /t, 35? 



IV. Pelike. 

14a Vienna. K.K. Mus. Masner, Cfe;. PI. 6 Triptolemos Persephone 4 c< 1 

f. Kimst u. In- (A) i 

I dusti'ie 


R.-f. palmette at each handle. 

Close to the master, and to the group of twisted amphorae. 


Xeck, foot, and handles are restorations : 
the handles were presninahly twisted. A. Nike 
hying 1’., heail frontal, in r. tliyniiaterion : 
B. Nothing remains exn'pt the toes of a foot on 
the ground and a fragment of the pattern. 

Net k and handles arc iestorati(»ns. A. Nike 


iti !'• thymiateriou, in 1. phiale. 
B. Youth r., in I. stick, r. extended down. 

The lower part of the vase, inclinling the 
legs (tf Ay and all but the head and shouldeis 
of B, is a restoration. 






THE -MASTER OF THE ];ERLTX -VMPHr)RA 


L".t;3 


Y. Stamnos. 

Y h. 

To the school of the Berlin-master belongs a curious and repulsi\ e vase 
in the Louvre (G 1921. The shape, which is happily, unirpie, is rle.scribed 
by Puttier as ‘ intermediate between amphora and hydria ' ; indeed the 
long thin neck would be in place on a hydria of b.-f. .shape. 

The base is very thick, so that the short black foot requires no cushion. 
The projecting mouth, which is decorated with egg-and-dot, has a separate 
lip. The handles are black, round, and strongly recurved, with egg (no dots; 
at the base. The shoulder has the usual tongues : below the pictures, all 
round, pattern fi. There is a palmette above, and another, lying on its side, 
below each handle. 

PaTTF.P.K.S USED IX THE SclKlOI, OF THE Bf.ELIX Ui-EUOX \ ASE', XO' : — 

Master rut xot found in his own Works 



X i;lv 

2()o 


Fic. 9. 


■20u I Louvre G 192 [ Gaz. Arch. 1875, Infant I£er,ikU-s innl Henii.--. Zcus. anl 

1 Pis. 14-15 ' the seipents Ins 

The style joins the vase to the group of amphorae with twistei 

handles. 


Gift. Vascs d" Lov crc. 3, lO'JO. 
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YI. c. Calyx-krater (shape Furtw. No. 40). 

21rt Oxford 2yi Xike flying with tripod ainl phiale Youth 

Above, pattern Xo. 13 : below A. Xo. f ; below B, /3. 


^’I. iL Kraters with columnar handles shape Furtw. Xo. 4.S). 

Both entirel}' black except for the figures and the bauds of pattern 
below them. 




■2ib 


Rome, coll. Mr. Aug. 
Ca^itellaiii 

St. Peterahurg 152S 


• Drawing in lionic, 
: German Iimtitute, 

I Mappe 17, Xo. 39 

j Compir-i'ctidn. 1S73, 
1-. 2-2 (A) 


Xiko Hying Yoiitli 

A'ike flviiig 'i Youth 

: ^OKPATE^ 1 
■ kAUO^ ) 


2 1 
1 I 1 


24(t might well be from our ma.ster’s own hand, but the .surface is so 
ruined that it is impossible to decide : 24b I have not seen. 


VII. Hydriai. 


VII. 0. Hydria of b.-f. shape. 

, Paris. Cab. dcs i Phot. Giraudoii 75 , A lou body'. Zeits B (on shoulder), 

iri'daillfs 439 ' liuiMting woman Charioteer in 

The foot is of double-ogee shape, the mouth is simple and the discs at 
junction of back-handle and month red. R.-f. jialmette at back-handle; at 
base of hide-handles egg-and-dot. Kays at base. Patterns ; between 
shoulder- and body-picture, Xo. below body-picture, Xo. (1. 


VIII. Lekylhos. 

29rt Syiaeuse Mon. Line. 17. PI. 19 Triptolemos 

Shoulder black, save for an egg-and-dot pattern at the junction of 
shoulder and neck. 

Above and below picture, pattern Xu. 1. 

Perhaps from the master’s own hand ; I liave not seen it. 


IX. Nolan amphorae. 

'ion Oxfni'd, coll. Mr. 

11. S. T. Biscoe 
35& Fraiiktiirt, Stadtisches- 
histonsches Miis- 
! euni 

■jbe I Xajilcs (3087) 

I 

:]iul ! Naples 1359 3150) 


lleraklcb and 
(-'entaur 
Old koma-st 


A^oniig citha- 
rode 

' Young wan ior 


Centaur 

Yoiingkoinast 

ilan 
Old man 


all round, 

7 j 7 

1 

6 0 


Both faces restoied. 

A. 1. PIbi. r. with grasping shoulder 
<'i 2. 2. Ceiit.uir r. reg.iidant with i»ine- 

hiaiieh. B Ceutcinr running r. with pine- 
branch and hea-st-bkiu ; tiagnientary. 


Old hald man. nakt-d, moving 1., r. ox- 
temled : B. Xakeii youth moving r. with Ivrc. 
llie extreme riglit-hand maeander on A i.s 
ivpiaced hy a stopt key. Caielcii.s. 




THE 

MASTER OF THE BERLIN 

AMPHORA 

21t 

35c 1 

i 

Once Rome, coll. Gas- Drawing in | Akontist 
tellani German In- j 

s t i t u t e , 

1 Map|>e 17. 

i 40 ! 

Akontist ; 

1 

7 7 

35/ 

Karlsruhe 203 

iZeus and 

1 Athena 

Nike flying 

all round, 7 

35g 

Dresden 289 

— 1 Triptolemos 

j Persephone i 

6 6 

35h 

B.M. E310 

— Young warrior 

I ! pursuingwoman 

1 Old man j 

7 6 


35/' varies pattern No. 7 by once substituting a Dourian cross-square, and 
<jnce a black saltire-square for the usual saltire-square : all the other squares 
are saltire-squares. 

IX. b. Small neck-amphorae with triple handles. 

The following pair of vases might be classed with the Nolan amphorae. 
They have the same general shape as the Nolan amphorae, the .same mouth, 
simple black foot, and triple handles. But the neck is shorter than in the 
real Nolan amphorae, and is not plain black but ornamented. 

In both vases, the ornament on the neck of A is No. 11, doubled. B ha^ 
in both vases No. 11, single, with a band of rectilinear pattern under this : 
this pattern is a running key (No. 10), on k ; on I it is No. 7. 

Below the picture on A of k, and on both sides of I, is No. 10. B of k 
has 7, with an interesting variation : — one of the maeander-sets is replaced by 
stopt key. This variation connects the vases with the Frankfurt Nolan 
amphora (35 h), which they resemble closely in style and in carelessness. 

35t’ ! Louvre G 218 *' I Young komast with lyre j Bearded komast 

351 I Louvre G 219 Youth with phiale , Youth 

X. Oinochoai. 

X. o. Belly-oinochoe. 

35/;( j Munich 2453 (789) i Youths and dog 

Above, pattern No. 11 ; below, No. e. 

X. h. Oinochoe (shape Furtw. No. 205). 

35-; ; B.M. E 513 ’ El. Cer. 1, PI. 93 Nike flying frontal 

On shoulder, egg-and-dot ; below picture, pattern No. 1. 

A good piece, jiossibly by’ the master himself 

■J. D. Beazlev. 


A. Akontist luiiuing r., j-back view, r. 
raised in fiont ot forehead throwing horizontal 
akoutiou : B. Naked youth running 1., r. ex- 
tended, in 1., at side, akontion. 

“ A. Tript. in car r., in i. sceptre, in 1. 
ears of grain; B. Pers. h, r. raised, in 1. 


sceptre. 

■*" A. Naked youth, wiap both arms, niuving 
r. with barbiton : B. Naked man moving r. le- 
gardant, in r. stick. 

A. Youth, liimation, r., in r. phiale. 
B. Youth, liimation, i.. r. e.vtended. 


A 


H.S. — Yf)L. XXX t. 



ARCHAEOLOGY IX GREECE (1910-1911). 


The Season of 1910-1911 has witnessed the continuation of most of the 
excavations mentioned in the last of these reports, and the beginning of 
work in the island of Corfou (Kerkyra), which has, up to now, hardly yielded 
its full share of anti(piities. This year, however, it has given us the most 
impurtant discovery of the season, an almost complete sculptured pediment 
of an archaic Doric temple. 

This discovery was made near the monastery of Goritsa, which lies to 
the South rif the town of Corfou. Here the chance finding of a sculptured 
slab led to an e.xcavation by the Ephor Versakis on behalf of the Greek 
Archaeological Society. The work was presently supported by the Emperor 
of Germany, Doctor Doerpfeld assisting at tlte excavation, and the Greek 
Government was represented later by the Ephor Rhomaios. The temple 
itself is much destroyed ; the importance of the discovery consists in the 
almost complete preservation of the sculpture of one of the pediments. The 
figures were arranged on eleven vertically divided slabs, of which eight are 
preserved. The centre of the composition was formed by a great Gorgon 
with snakes on her head, and girt by two snakes tied in a knot in front. 
The adjacent blocks on either side have each a figure on a much smaller 
scale : in the left is a nude youth identified with Chrysaor, and on the right 
her offspring, the winged Pegasos. The two next blocks on the right and 
left are occupied by a pair of large panthers, standing with their hea(.ls 
turned to face the spectator. These separate the central figures from the 
groups which occupy the last three blocks at each end of the pediment. Of 
these the last block on the left is occupied by a fallen warrior with his head 
in the corner of the pediment ; the next block, on which no doubt his 
opponent was represented, is lost ; the block next to the panther bears an 
altar and a throned godde.ss. On the right the last two blocks are lost ; the 
third from the corner, that is the one next the panther, contains the nude 
figures of Zeus and a giant at whom he is hurling the thunderbolt. The great 
size of the Gorgon and the panthers as compared with the other figures is a 
striking feature of the work. They must have been visible at a much 
greater distance than the .smaller figures, and the composition must thus have 
looked like a single figure of a Gorgon approached by tbe two panthers, 
after the fashion of a irorvia 6r)pwv. Seen from near this simple scheme 
vanished and three ilistinct groups si'parated by the two panthers revealed 
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themselves. In the two lateral groups we may recognise a Gigantomachy, 
the goddess on the throne being Ge. The preservation of the surface is in 
general remarkably fine, although the surviving traces of paint are incon- 
siderable. The style, as would be expected from the political relations of 
Corcyra, is related to the Argive-Corinthian. The group is to remain in the 
local museum at Corfou. 

In other places the activities of the Greek Archaeological Society have 
been very numerous. Space forbids more than a mention of the work at 
Athens in the Roman Agora and the continuation of the reconstitution of the 
Propylaia under the care of M. Valanos, of Doctor Kourouniotes at the 
temple of Apollo at Eretria, of Doctor Keramopoullos on the site of the oracle 
of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, and of Doctor Rhomaios at Tegea and 
elsewhere in the Peloponnesos. At Chalkis Doctor Papavasileiou has 
excavated a bath with an inscription to Isis, Sarapis and Anubis, and 
discovered Mycenaean tombs with rich finds, which include vases imported 
from Crete.^ 

In Thessaly Doctor Arvanitopoullos ha.s excavated mainly at Pagasai, 
where it will be remembed he discovered in 1907 a series of painted grave 
■stela i At Pharsalos he has found a fourth century deh; with a funereal 
epigram which I quote - : — 

’Wkivou'^ Kovpav Xedcrae ^eve teal XleveKoppov 
iLLp^dvipav, p^a<; rdv errepeer’ alaa Xvypc'r 
rd? aperdv av^ovT€<{ deifivaaTov avvopuipoi, 
ovK d/cXew? (jidipLevav TwiSe ru(f>a)t Krepiaav. 

At Athens Doctor Kourouniotes has excavated behind the semi-circular 
supporting wall below the Pnyx, and has shewn by the sherds found in the 
earth by it, that it is no earlier than the end of the fourth century. He has 
also discovered an earlier supporting wall, but there is no evidence 
of its date. 

Doctor Bruckner’s work at the Dipylon cemetery has produced 
interesting topographical results, and thrown light on an ancient system of 
irrigation. 3Iost striking, however, is a find of 44 sherds, which had been 
used for voting at ostracisms. Eleven bear the name of Thukydides the 
son of Melesias, the opponent of Perikles, who was banished in 442. 
twenty-six that of Kleippidos the son of Deinias, who led the fieet to Lesbos 
in 428, one of Teisandros the son of Epilvkos, the father-in-law of the eldest 
son of Perikles, and one of an otherwise unknown Eucharides. They all date 
from shortly after the death of Perikles.-* 

The excavations of the German Institute at Tiryns have now brought to 


^ See his book, Oepl rCiv eu EujSoia 
T(x<p(jcv, Atbeiis, 1910. 

“ From the Bed. Phil. IVocliensdirift, 1911, 
1*. t)2. 

^ Foi many of these notes I am indebted to 
Doctor Karo, who kindly sent me a proof of his 


report to appear in the ./re/n Am-'i'jer. Further 
details ot these <-xcavations may be found in 
the npa/cTi»cd of the Guek Aicharoln<riL‘a] 
Society, and iu articles published in the 
Atlieniaii maga/ine UavaBrjvaia fur 1910 . 
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light Mycenaean wall-paintings of the greatest interest. These were briefly 
mentioned in last year's report^ as far as they were known in the spring of 
1910, but the number of fragments was doubled in a short excavation conducted 
in the autumn by Doctor Kurt Muller. Doctor Rodenwaldt, who is preparing 
the final publication, has been able to distinguish the earlier and later styles 
of painting.'’ Of the paintings from the earlier palace an idea is given by the 
two warriors published in his preliminary paper in the 21 itfe 11 ntijjen, hut it is 
the paintings of the later palace which are of such remarkable interest. One 
shows a life-size procession of warrioi's, and the other is the picture of a boar- 
hunt mentioned in last year’s report. It consists of a great number oi' 
relatively small fragments, but the laborious process of reconstruction has 
advanced sufficiently for it to be possible to make out the design. The whole 
formed a frieze with numerous figures considerably less than life-size. In 
the foreground as many as six boars are being attacked by dogs or caught in 
nets : they are represented as in a bed of the tall reeds common in rivers and 
streams in Greece. In the background women in chariots are watching the 
hunt. These pictures are very much broken by their fall from the walls, 
and consist of hundreds of small pieces, which very rarely actually join, and the 
labour of restoring the design is no light one. It has in foct only been made 
]30ssible by the extreme care with which the fragments found near one 
another have been always kept together, so that it is known what pieces 
belong to the same part of the composition. As the work progresses, 
coloured tracings are being made by M. Gillieron of the several ])ieces, and 
these tracings can be shifted about until a satisfactory solution of their 
original position is attained. When completely restored this boar-hunt will be 
the most interesting piece of Mycenaean painting in existence, and although 
of a decadent period, will vie in size and elaboration with the great picture 
of a temple and worshippers from Knossos. Like the work in the earlier 
palace, these later pictures shew the influence of the great period of Cretan 
art. Late Minoan I., although the details of dre.ss and ornament, as well as 
the weapons, shew a complete independence. As compared with the earlier 
work, these later pictures show signs of decadence, and Doctor Rodenwaldt 
describes the history of painting in Tiryns as ‘ einen langsamen, kontinuier- 
licheii, durch keineiiei Unterbrechung aus fremdcu Beeinflussuug gestdrten 
Frozess des Xiedergangs.’ These pictures are not yet ready for exhibition in 
the National Museum at Athens, but I was very kindly admitted to see them 
in process of reconstruction. 

The most interesting fresh results from the French excavations at Delos 
are the completion of the work at the sanctuaries of the foreign gods, and 
the clearing of the portico of Philip. This latter edifice was much ruined, 
but its caretul proportions give its remains some architectural importance. 
A system of mason’s marks enabled each block to be used in its proper 
place. The dedicatory inscription was found ; BA2IAEYZ MAKEAONHN 


^ J.II.H. xx.'i. pp. 3.58, 35?. 


■' Si-e for a pn-limiiiary report Ath. MiU. xxxvi. p. 193. 
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portico was largely increased in size in the second century b.c. by the 
addition of an Ionic hall behind the original striictiue. This new building 
opened on the quay, and served as Belyfia, a place to exhibit merchandise.*' 

The excavation of the sanctuaries of Egyptian and Syrian gods was 
completed in June and July, 1910.'^ The Egyptian sanctuary has now 
yielded some fifteen dedicatory inscriptions with the names of three new 
priest.s of Serapis, and mention of the god YAPEIOZ, already known on a 
Delian in.scription under the name YAPEOZ. A second and older 
Egyptian sanctuary has now been found in the Inopos valley. It is 
unfortunate that the date of its foundation is unknown ; the inscriptions go 
back to the end of the third or beginning of the second century B.C., and 
shew the cult already assured by associations of the faithful, whose names, 
Koivov Twv heKahi(TT(hv Koi heKahiaTpiav and koiv'ov tmv evuTLarSiv, survive 
on two inscribed bases. Dedications to Serapis, Isis, Anubis, Ammon, and 
Artemis Phosphoros have been found. How long this earlier foundation 
survived alongside of the later one is unknown. 

In the sanctuary of the Syrian gods a long portico has been found, 
which was erected by subscription about the year 110 .v.i). The columns 
were of poros stone, with marble capitals, on which the names of the donors 
were inscribed. It is curious that one of these, AuXov fla/cTo/xpio? yiadp/cov, 
with a generosity above that of his fellow's, gave a marble column, calling 
attention to it by the w'ords, dvrl tov Trwpivov. Topographical details are 
given in M. Roussel’s report in the Cornpti'-^ Erndu--?. 

In May and June, 1910, an excavation was begun in the island 
of Thasos by M. Adolphe Reinach, who has very kindly .sent me some notes 
on his w'ork. The temple on the Acropolis was cleared, a building about the 
size of the Parthenon. The chief finds were a deposit of eaily Ionian 
terracottas, many being statuettes of the Branchidai type, the greater part of 
a relief resembling that in the Louvre of Hermes and the Graces, and two 
heads and a body of statues of the archaic ‘Apollo' type, to whom 
M. Reinach believes the temple was dedicated. The triumphal arch 
of Severus and Caracalla, which Bent saw, was again uncovered, and 
interesting architectural fragments were found. Three gates in the town- 
w'all were cleared. One was near the relief of Hcraklos with the bow, now at 
Constantinople, the second near the Dionysos and Nike reliuD and the third, 
a fresh discovery, is decorated w'ith a relief of an ithyphallic satyr. Thi.s 
appears to be the type used for the coins of Thasos, and is said to be 
a characteristic example of Ionian art of the late sixth or early fifth 
century. Besides these and some other less important pieces of work. 


* Described liy R. Yallois, Compes Rendiis, 
1911, pi>. -214, sq,i. 

~ 'rlie earlier work on these sanctuaries was 
noticed in J.H.S. xx-V. p. 359, anil these 
later excavations are reported in Comptes 


Rcmhit^ 1910. by M. P. Roussel. 

' Published by .Mendel, B. C. H. xxiv. 
1900, pp. 560 S'l'i. and Pts. xiv. , xv. as two 
women. He nives full refeience to the Thasian 
rcliels. 
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nearly fifty new invcripliond have been fouiKl, ami the excavation is to be 
continued.^ 

The excavations at the temple of Athena Alca at Tegea begun bv the 
French School in 1900 have now been completed by TFM. Dngas and 
Berehmaus. It was a Doric building, and inscriptions on the architrave point 
to sculptured metopes. Thus the inscription THAEcfjOZ suggests the 
discovery of Telephos by Aleos in the sanctuaty. where he had been hidden bv 
his mother Auge.^® The small finds are mo.stly of the (Teometric jteriod. and 
there are numerous bronze votive otlering.s, figure.s of animals, pins, rings, 
fibulae etc., stich as are usually found with ( Icoinetric jxitterv. as at Olvmpia 
and elsewhere. One Alycenaean sherd was found. AYe have thus an exact 
parallel with the earliest v(fi.ives at the temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 

An excavation east of the temple produced an important archaic bronze 
statuette (Td m. high) of Athena. This is regarded as possibly a copy, at 
least in its mam teatures, of the ivory temple statue of Endoios, which was 
carried off to Rome by Augustus.’^ 

Of the stream of articles which con.stantly Hows from the study of the 
remains at Delphi none is more interesting than what seems to be the final 
solution of the (question of the monuments .sot up to Cleobis and Biton. 
The statues themselves were found in lS9d and 1894, and identified by 
A[. Honiolle with those spoken of by Herodotn.s,’'- and now the Epbor 
Keramopoullos has found built into the wall of the Roman Thermae another 
piece of the inscribed plinth, which settles the identification. Each statue 
stood oil its own plinth ; one of these was found by the French, inscribed 

eayayov rot Svyoi . | /ieSey evoiee hapyeio'i, and the new piece, which 

is the trout halt ut the iither plinth, has the words tov tuv pciTupci* Doctoi* 
t oil Preiucrstein has now put these together and reads the whole inscription 
as, KXeojSi^ Kal B[]tov tciv pxirdpa \ edyayov toi Svyoi .].... sTroiee 

hapyetos. j He shews good rea.son.s for taking Bvyoi as a dialect form of ^vyw, 
rather than as any form from hvw, and for rejecting uii epigraphical grounds 
Homolle's idea that piSe<; is the entl of the name Polymedes, for the niis.sing 
letters of which there is no room on the .stone. i' The artist's name remains 
therefore unknown. 

The long anticipated excavation of Cyrene wa.s begun in October, 1910, 
by a party of American archaeologists tinder the direction of Dr. Richard 
Norton, to whose kindness I owe these notes The main work was oii the 


'* Fdi Tliasos in i^cneral ^ei; r>.iki‘r-lV*in>yit: 
in J.If.S wix. pp, 01 Av/Y- ‘“"'f -O'J '•Y'/- TIh 
K’lD-f-' aie iiiBiiticnefl on ]>]►. ’J22. 223 

Aye'11. II. 7 : A.\€os Ka'i ip€vi’r}(ra% 

6ty To TfuePos Tos rf/s dvyarpos u>5t»'as evpe. 

pan'', viii. ’Adijvcis to ayaAixa tijs 

’AAeay .... ^AfcpavTOs dia tuptos TT€Tron],uevov^ 
T^X^V ’E^SoiOV. 

Till's RNcavntioii is 1 t‘|»oi teil in Cuiiiyti s 
1911, i>p. 257 '-'j'j. nith tlin-e MfWs of thu 
Atliona statuett*-. 


HoiOtl. I, :jl ; ’Apyuoi 5e 
TTunjfrafj.^t'oi ai'idecrai' eis AeAtpoi/y ws dpicrTcci' 
yevoufi'u'r. 

'■ .Stf, h<o\-‘V.T, JJ. C. H. A-A-ii. 1900, IK 41^ 
wln-'ie Iloiaollc :sa\s. ‘ La ■sii^natiu'e par I'ttnl.fui 
St* lit au i_‘[]i_'me toutefuis les 

nii.-re.s till Hum ,1,. r.Litmtu. ‘soiit 

pioitahlrs. noil alisolummit certaiiicb . 

non '■ 

^ ’ I»o('ti»r von Pii'niBi'.sti'iu's paper is in J(<hrr-.. 
h'ffc, Xlll. pp. 41. siiq 
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top of tho eastern hill, near the fountain, where Dr. Norton, here ditferino 
from Studniczka, places the Aeropoli-<. The excavators have fi.)Und a group 
of large public buihlings of the Ptolemaic period, eoiisi.sting of a colonnaile 
facing the north with projecting wings, and rooms behiml. The small 
objects Were not very ini])ortant, but a fourth century herd irf Athena ha.' 
been found, which is described as very beautiful. Ten to titteen ieet below 
the •Hellenistic level are the remains, unfortunately much destroyed, ot well- 
constructed Greek walls, and slightly below these sherds of sixth or seventh 
century pottery were found. 

Further down the hill, on the north-east slope, the excavation ot wdiat 
seems to be an open-air shrine has been begun, and some 3.000 terracotta 
figurines have already been found. They arc of various types, and date from 
the fifth century and earlier ; many represent a crowned female holding the 
silphium plant. Figures of bearded men and nude or semi-nude youths are 
also common. 

Although no untouched tombs have, as yet, been found, the robbers 
have left much that is of interest. The vases are naturally for the most 
part broken, but several fine examples can be reconstructe(l, including two 
Panathenaic amphorae. Terracottas of Tanagra types, and inseiiptions haw 
also been found, but none of great importance. Doctor Norton finishes his 
notes by saying, ‘In sculpture we were particularly fortunate. I have 
mentioned the head of Athena, but besides this we found some fourth 
century statues of fine workmanship. Some of them came from a building 
outside the walls and to the south of the Acropolis, where we also found 
some interesting sixth century terracottas representing the same seated 
figure as one of the statues. We have also a large series of grave statues 
covering some six centuries (300 i!.C'.-300 .\.ir) of a new type. They are 
half figures in the round, all of them representing a woman, and some of 
them very fine. The most curious point about them is that in several cases 
the faces were not carved but painted.’ 

The excavation was conducted under gi'cat difficulties of all .sorts 
especially from the natives, and was overshad<;)Wed by the nun-iler of IMr. De 
Con. This was not due to any sudden outburst of fanaticism, but murdci'ers 
were deliberately hired for the purpose, and although another exjilorer wa.s 
intended, ilr. De Con was the actual victim. In spite of this Doctor Norton 
tells me rhat the work is to be continued this autumn, and the result' 
jilready attained give good hojje of its success. In vimv of the attribution ot 
‘ Cyreuaic ' pottery to Sparta on the strength of the evidence ohtaiueij by the 
excavations of the British School at the temple of Artemi'. Urthia. it will be 
of great interest to see what native archaic pottery will be f.mod at Gvreiie. 

The American excavation of Sardes, the beginning of which wu' noti -ed 
in last year’' report, was resumed in February, 1911, au l the Director 
Professor H. C. Butler, has been so kind as to furnislp - >me notes for this 
article. Jn the first year of the work the great' temple was partly 


Su* J.TT.>. x\x. i‘. 
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nncovered ; this 'woi'k has now been almost finished, although, owing to the 
state of the present surface, the eastern end, towards which the work 
proceeds, is buried by thirty feet of earth. This great depth, however, has 
protected the remains : so much so that in the eastern porch thirteen 
Columns are .still standing to a height of thirty feet. The two columns, which 
appeared above the surlace before the excavation, are sixty teet high, and 
this height with the length of the temple, more than three hundred feet, 
gives an idea of the size of the building. Of the interior columns of the 
cella only the foundation piers are in place, the w'holc interior having been 
cleared out in Homan or Byzantine times to the depth of a foot below the 
pavement, and the cella lined with concrete and used as a reservoir. Fine 
capitals and other architectural details were found on the south side, and in 
the few places where the digging was pushed to the levels below the temple, 
numerous inscriptions, fragments of sculpture, statue bases and terracotta 
architectural details older than the great temple were found. This gives good 
promise for the future, and the exploration of the.se lower levels is to be the 
object of next year’s campaign, although the amount of soil to be removed is 
a very serious matter. The earth above the great temple is barren of 
antiquities. 

Excavations were also made in the archaic neci’opolis on the other side of 
the Pactolos. Most of the tombs had been cleared to make room for later 
burials, but some of the earlier contents weiv found thrown out on the slope 
below. In this way the excavators found pottery, including several hundred 
perfect vases, mirrors and other objects in bronze and silver, terracotta masks 
and figurines, fine Clraeco-Persian gems and early jewellery, all originally 
placed in the tombs above. 

The work at Sparta having been finished, the British School this year 
undertook a small e.xcavatiun at the prehistoric city at Phylakopi in Melos, 
supidemeiitary to the work carried out from 1897 to 1900.'^'’ This first 
excavation lelt untouched a considerable part of the town, and a piece of this 
was chosen and dug dow'n to the bedrock, the object of the W'ork being 
naturally to supplement the results of the earlier campaign, espeeially 
in the light of our increased knowledge of prehistoric Crete and the 
mainland of Greece. The region chosen was in the .south-eastern part of 
the town, just inside the eastern part of the great wall.^' The ground had 
been tei’raced, and in tins Avay some of the houses had been partly destroved 
but others excellently preserved underneath four or five feet of earth. The 
three .sets ot Avails ot the three siijiei imposed cities found at the old excaA'ation 
\\ ei 0 again made out, the leniains ot the luiuse.s being in places more than 
tAventy feet deep, as measured from the rock to the top of the latest AA-alls. 

Ihe seiies of pottery brought out scA'eral interesting points of contact 
betAveen Melos and the mainland and Melos and Crete. Thus ihe orey 
pottery called Alinyan, found at Orchonienos and in Thessaly, Avas di.scovered 


"■ This work was puHisl eiUirst ini-.-V.-J. !■ The auM on the |.lan in tlie I'livLiknih 

li.-v. aii.l tinally in Phijlako^ i. book niaikeU .s.iuaivs H4, Ho, J4, .J.o.' 
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in some quantities, and its place in the series of fabrics fixed with some 
certainty. The greater quantity of it was contemporary with the Middle 
Minoan period of Crete, after which it became rarer. Another chn mological 
link was given by the presence in the lowest levels of a ware allied to the 
‘Urfirniss’ pottery of Tiryns and Boeotia. This, like the Minyan and 
Cretan vases, is suggestive for the early trade connexion of Melos. As in 
the old excavation, a number of fine Cretan vases were found of the Late 
Minoan II. stvde with decorations of marine animals, nautili and seaweed. 
The study of Cretan pottery makes it now possible to observe two different 
native styles, one following the Cretan Lite Minoan I., and the dthcr, the 
Cretan Late ilinoan II. tradition. Thc.se are the ‘ Red and Black ’ and 
some of the ‘ Later Local ’ respectively of the classification adopted in the 
Phylakopi book. The imported Mycenaean ware of the latest period of 
Phylakopi was found in some quantities, and falls into two classes, the later 
of which belongs to the very end of the Mycenaean age. A clear distinction 
can now be made between this imported Mycenaean ware and the Cretan fabrics. 

Apart from the pottery the most interesting discovery was a series of 
eight or nine intramural burials of chikh-en. In several places large jars were 
found, either lying on the rock or placed in holes made in its surface, con- 
taining the bones of young children. Two of the jars were painted, and all 
belong to the early Geometric style, which goes with the latter part of the 
first city. There seems no doubt that the burials were actually in the houses, 
and from the number found at Phylakopi and the fact that in all cases the 
bones were those of children, it seems that this custom of intramural burial 
was confined to infants. One such burial was found in the original excava- 
tion.^^ The jars were all broken, but the majority of them ha\e been 
reconstructed and photographed. In two cases the mouth of the jar wa^ 
covered by a basin. The jars themselves contained practically nothing 
except bones, but in association with the main group of these buiials there 
were a number of painted jugs and cups which, though not inside the jar> 
were probably buried with them. 

The work of 1908-1910 has practically finished the work which has 
been occupying the Germans at Miletus for eleven years, and a seventh 
preliminary report by Doctor M’^iegand gives the general results, sinne of 
which have already been mentioned in this journal.^^ 

The earliest remains are a prehistoric settlement on Kiliktepe with 
stone axes, obsidian and hand-made potterv ; the latest objects from this 
stratum are two fragments of Greek Geometric ware. After this came a large 
archaic Greek town on Ivalabaktepe and .stretching as for as the Hellenistic 
wall. Here no Mycenaean sherds were found ; this great extension of the 
town belongs to the seventh ceiiturv is.c. The great mass of shenL were 


Phiilako-pi, p. 15. 

Tliesp notes are based on this Sirhnitcr 
I irrlanjigrr B'^richt ub'’r Ov' von <lai JcoaigHchcii 
Musem ill Mllet und iJidvinH uid'riiommencii 


von Direktor Dr. Thendoi 
■\Vifi(niiil. Berlin, 1911. It is well illustr.ited. 
F<*r jiirvions notices .se*‘ J.H.S. xxviii. p. 3d4. 
.in<l XXX. p. o6^ 
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‘^Milesian’ and Fikellura : rieometric sherds were rare, Attie euininon, yet 
none later than the bc-ginning of the fifth century The whole town wa^ 
de>tn)yed by the Persians and nut rebuilt. 

The remains (jf the Helleni.stic and Konian town are e.xti nsive. It wa'- 
hiid (lilt in teetangnlar each measuring 1 X I] /ibtln'ii. a plan 

ascribed to the periiod after the iMacedoiiiau cumiuest,-' The long stretch 
(2:^() metre.s of Hellenistic town-wall is interc'-ting and well pre.served 
Near it wa-' a pretty grave-in.scrijitioii of late Hellenistic date : — 

Zdnrvpov \Li(l)iKpiTov<; vir e/j,ol<; arepvoiaL Kpvcjiei'Ta, 

^pgvpM SaKpvTop. p.yjTp'i \nr 6 vTa irodov. 

The main buildings of interest are the iiitirket with its surrounding 
colonnades, the temples, and the baths. A temple of the Roman people and 
Rome is indicated by a long cult-inscription, now built into the wall ot 
Justinian. It belongs to a date after 78 B.C., and shows, as Dr. Wiegand 
points out, the efibrts made by the Romans to spread the cult of their own 
city for political purposes. 

The Serapeioii has been located clo.se by the market, as is demanded by 
a passage in Vitruvius for the temples of .Serapis and Isis.-- This Serapeion 
is the temple mentioned in last year’s report as having the plan of an early 
Christian basilica with three naves.'^® Its third century A.]), date is certified 
by the letter-forms of the dedicatory inscription, which runs : — ’lofiX. 
Aup?;Xi09 Mei'e/cX)'}? dew eTn-jKow ’S.apd'rriBi ev)(^v koX t?i ^/\vKVT[(iTri TraTpJiSt 
TO TTpovaov avp, Travrl tw Koerp-w eK rS)v iSloiv. The decoration of the 
2 >ronfJos contains busts of Poseidon, Hermes, Athena, Artemis. Herakles, 
the Xluses, and Apollo of Didyma. This last is of e.sjieeial interest, as it can 
be recognised as a copy of the Apollo of Kanachos.-* A Roman Herooii, 
baths, and the Stadium — this last with a decree in honour of Eumenes II. — 
are also described, and lastly an early Byzantine church of St. Michael, a 
basilica with three naves, an apse, and an atrium on the north side. The 
building is dated to the turn of the sixth and seventh centuries bv an 
inscription which mentions the Patriarch Kvriakos, who reigned fnim 
5!)5 to GOG -V.D. 

The .same Seventh Preliminary Report gives also the latest results of the 
Cerinan excavation of the temple of Apollo at Didvma. 

The Sacred Way, already partially cleared, has now been fillowed up 
ti.iwards the temple, and the limits ol the .sanctuarv and ot the surrounding 
houses have been fixed. A milestone was found, which was the last on the 
road made by Trajan from the Sacred Gate of Miletus to the Sacred Gate of 
Didyma, a distance of two Roman or ten English miles. It runs : 


Pi. I. in AVn-gaiui's report is a plm of the 
tt'wn. 

It is priiiteil nn p}/. 10, 17 of Wir^aiulV 
report. The (h<licAtioii i-? to o bij/xos ruv 
Pwuaiccp Kal tj 'Pci'UT]. 

-- Vitr. I. vii. discussing the localitie-^ 


suitihle tor ditteient tf'nip]( auteiu 
in toio, aut ttiaiii uti Ibidi et St'ra[)i in 

eiiipoiiu. 

J.ir.S, XXX. ]). 

Slirwii in Fig. P. p, Di, of 'Wiegand'b 
lepiirt. 
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I]nip. Caesar divi Xervae 
f. Xerva Traiamis Aug. 

Genuanieus pont ifex 
max. trib, potest, cus nil. 
viam fecit 
M. P. XI. 

AvTOKpdroip Kalcrap 
hlu.nh y^ipova vio^ Xep- 
ova Tpaiavd^ S6/dao-T09 
rjepyLtapi/to? 8 y]pap)(^i- 

e^ovaia^, to S’ viraTOi;, 
iraTpp TTarpiSo'? 6B6v 
lepav KareaKevaaei’ 

MIA 

The date is 101-2 a.d., and the inscription at the beginning of the road 
at Miletus is of the year 100, so that the road was about a year and a half 
in making.'-® 

The discovery of the archaic altar mentioned by Pausanias is of great 
interest.'-'* It was not an altar of sacrifice, but a circular enclosure about 
twenty-one feet in diameter entered by two opposite gates, and served to 
contain the ashes of the victims, which wore actually slaughtered between 
this structure and the temple. In it were found burned bones, a number of 
lead votive astragaloi, and sherds of the sixth and seventh centuries. Of the 
later altar nothing can as yet be said. 

The temple was a splendid building. 3-59 feet long by 171 feet wide, 
with a double perist 3 'le of 21 columns at the side and 10 at the ends. 
Including twelve in the pronaos and two in the inner porch the total 
number of columns is 120. A comparison with the Parthenon, which is 22fs 
-feet by 100, with 4(3 columns, gives an idea of its size and of the enormous 
difficulties in clearing it from the Bvzantine castle and windmill which had 
been built upon it. Three columns are still standing. 

The plan and inscription give manv interesting details. For example, 
the three entrances leading from the inner porch to the great hall were 
closed bv doors covered with ivoiy, ami an inscription was found in April, 
1910, by the east part of the temple, which tells us that Ptolemy XI^ . 
(51-47 B.c.) gave 34 tusks for the great door.-^ The inscription is a decree 
of various officials in honour of Isaios. the son of Diognetos, in whose term 
of office the offering was made, the inscription ending : — e(p ov Kai direaTdX!] 


The Miletu.s inscription is publisln-J in tin- 
Sif-anijsb. d. Berh AI-. d. Jl'it-i. 1900, ]>. 106. 

Pans. V. 1 3, 4. St Kal tv AiSv/jlois 

tSiv MiAtjo-icoc Pu/xijs, iiroirie-n St vwb 'RpaKXfovs 
TOP Q'q^aiov, Kada ol MiX-qciot \4yovo'iv, d7rj> tu>p 
lepelccv TOP a’l/xaros. ^Vk-gaiuVs report gives a 
plan of tills altar (p. 42). 

For the existence of tliosi* ivory donrs, 


WiGgaiid vetVrstoli M. Oipok iii-s'T iptinii. 5-*k:L' 
If, liMwvvtT, the edit"i>> an n-ht and ni thn 
in>**riptinn €\ 4 (pavTos i"' To I'g taki-u iiotMiu, 
dvpccfxa hut ‘with TaXavra, it Coiit.iinsno ' ]• v 
reference to ivoiy dooix, and rln* iviiv ni.-n- 
tioned 111 the new inscii]'tion hliv hav.' lit.ti, 
u^ed for some nthor purpO'-e. 
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Twi. Beat Scopea vtto ^aaiX6co>i YlroXepLaiov Beov veov Aiovvcrov oS6vt€<; 
i\e(f)dvTa)v AA dyovrei; aradp^hv riiKavra KA pvd<; K, Trpeaj3evadvTa>v .... 
Tlie enormous size of these tusks is iiotewoithy. ^Yiegilnd, reckoning fi-oni 
the small Ptolemaic talent of 20'473 kilograms, points out that each tusk 
weighed 14’4 kilograms on the average, whilst the modern average weight 
of an African tusk is only 0 kilograms. 

There are also a number of inscriptions, dealing with the building ol 
tlie temple, inventories, the cult, tribes and families, honorary decrees, and 
one oracular inscription of great interest containing two requests and two 
answers from the god. It begins, after dyaB^ "’ith the request of 

1 lamianos, the interpreter {7rpo(f>7]Trj‘;) of the god, to establish an altar ot 
Kore by that of Demeter, as he is grieved that she should not be honoured. 
The answer of the god is (deo? e'yprjaev) : — Kovpip Tiprjv irepi^uipi^a 
pefe. Damianos then prays the god to himself regulate the cult at the new 
altar. The answer is : 

'S.wTipav ic\/]^ci)pev vtt eviepoiai (Boalai 
p'lXlxov, dvrta elvat [djet aijv prjrepi Arjol. 

'rhe formulae used are interesting. Each reipiest begins with the name of 
the applicant, 6 'rrpo(f»jTrj^ aov Aapiav6‘i. Then the circumstances are 
stated, and after this preamble the actual request is introduced with the 
words Slrai aov, and the god’s answer (ded? expvo’^v) follows. The requests 
are in prose, but the answer in oracular verso. 

Excavations at the temple of Hera in .Samos were begun in 1010 by the 
German archaeologists under Doctor Wiegand, who has now published a tirst 
preliminary report, from which these notes are taken.-* The temple, of 
which a plan is given, is a large (108'7.5 m. x .52'44 m.) Ionic building 
surrounded by a peristyle double at the sides and treble at each end, with 
twenty-four columns on each side, eight in front and, very curiously, nine 
behind, the difference being due to the desire to avoid the necessity for such 
l(.)ng architra\’e blocks as are used on the front. With the ten columns in the 
three-naved pronaos, there are in all 134 columns, and Herodotus well calls it 
the largest temple known.--’ 

This great temple replaced the earlier building destroyed by the Persians, 
not. as Wiegand points out, in the Persian wars and the Ionic revolt, because 
then the Samians were on the Persian side, but rather in .517 B.C., when the 
Satrap Otanes devastated Samos after the death of Polykrates. It is a work 
of the late sixth or early fifth century, but fragments of the older temple 
were used in its construction. WTogand gives a short discussion of the 
passages which mention the architects who worked on the temple, Rhoikos 

-- Ei'strr xndavfirjcr Urncht nher die 'ion den when A'ituiviiis {vii, Prnrfatio) gives ;i list ot 
Koiiiglidi' a Mn-oy n untcrnoinnicnfii Ausgra- arcliitectuial authors and says tliat Tlieodorus 
huii'jcii ill Snrnos, von Diiektor Dr. Theodor wiote dc •ledr Janonis, qiine cst Sami, Dorica, 
Wieganfl. Beilin, 1911. he nm^t he wrong in saying that the temple 

Nuos jue 7 icrTos TravrojvvriSiv rcov was Done, as pieces of Ionic caintals have 

iii. 60. AViegand (p. 17) reiiiaiks that .letiially heen found. 
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the son of Phileos, a native of Samos, and Theodoras, and considers that they 
both worked on the older building rather than on the one now standing, but 
that this latter was essentiall}’ an enlarged copy of the earlier building. 

It only remains to express my thanks to the numerous archaeologists who 
have so generously again given me notes of their in many cases unpublished 
work, and so made this article possible. My special obligations are again tt» 
Doctor Karo. 

R. M. D.xwkixs. 


A DDEyDUM. 

Doctor Chatzidakis has sent me some notes on the continuation of his 
excavation of the Minoan building at TylLssos cast of Candia, which he began 
in 1909.^® The palace has now been completely cleared, and the dates of the 
succe.ssive buildings inferred from a stuily of the pottery. At the end ot the 
work the walls of a large building were found to the north of the palace . 
two double axes are incised upon the blocks. 

R. M. 1). 


Fur previous notices i--’ J. H S'. .\xix. p. oS'i, ninl x\x. p. uiW. 



THE SANDAL IN THE PALAZZO DEI CONSERVATORI. 

lx the archaic room of the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome there is a 
Iragment of a colossal foot wearing a high sandal of the type known as 
Tyrrhenian. (Fig. 1, from photographs for which I have to thank the 
authorities of the British School at Rome.) The measurements, as given by 
C. L. Tisconti, are ; — length •26ni., breadth ‘STm., indicating a total length 
of 'bbrn. It is important to notice that the fragment is not broken at the 
back, but is made in a separate piece. From this fact we may conclude with 
certainty that the foot belongs to a female figure, and protruded originally 
from long drapery, so that it was unnecessary to caiu’e more than the 
front of the foot in a separate piece ; and with great probability, since 
there are no dowel holes or other visible signs ot attachment, that the 
statue to which the foot belonged was acrolithic. i.e. it had the trunk and 
limbs made in wood, while only head, hands, and feet were carved in marble. 

The name Tyrrhenian, for the sandal, comes from the definition of 
Pollux,! ^vho applies it in particular to the sandal worn by the Parthenos of 
Pheidias. As in the Pheidian statue we find the sandal decorated with a 
frieze in relief. Similar sandals, but undecorated, are to be observed on the 
Athena of the Villa Ludovisi, and the statue called Pudicitia in the Braccio 
Nuovo of the Vatican. The singular fineness and beautv of the design and 
execution of the relief on our fragment have led all critics to see in it a 
Greek work of pre-imperial times. There is about it precisely that air ot 
fresh and living inspiration, which seems to grace every work of Greek art. 

The marine character of the subject of the relief a group of Tritons 
with Amorini and Dolphins, gives us no good clue to the subject of the 
statue, and certainly affords not the .slightest reason for determining the 
subject as Isis. 

Vi.sconti,- in his publication of the fragment, elaborates an ingenious 
identification of the original statue with the Isis Athenodoria noted by the 
Regionariums in the twelfth region of the city. But the theory will not 


‘ OaohiastKon, vii. ^ 92. Tupfirji/i/cd- to k6.t- Regio xii. Pisrina Publiua. continet ■ aream 
T 0 ,ua ^vMvov TerpaddKTvXoy. ol oi tfiavres ini- railicariam, vuun novam. Fortunaiii mam- 

xpoffoi. ffaMAiov jdp i}y. oirt'STjffe 5’ airo mosam. Ijiilein AtheiioaoiUm. Aedem Bonae 
<S.6i5m! t),t ^ Iif-ae .<.ub<.a.xan,ie. C'livum DelBni. Thermas 

- III'/'. Com. di Iloma^ i. (1872}, p. 38. Antonin.is . . . etc. 

' Urliclpy, Co'K Urh. llcm. toyfjr. p. 17 : — 
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stand investigation for a moment. The only evidence is the fact that the 
fragment was found in the old twelfth region. If we have no adequate 
reason to suppose that the subject was Isis, we have still less cause to 
identify the statue with this particular Isis. Dre.vler * rightly regards the 
theory as ‘ vollends phantastisch,’ though it reappears without definite con- 
tradiction in Helbig.® We have no reason even to suppose that the Isis 
Athenodoria was colossal. When Visconti goes on to connect the fragment 
with the Rhodian sculptor of the Laocoon, we have passed from the sphere 
of phantasy to that of sheer impossibility, fur not only is it dubious whether 
the epithet Athenodoria refers to the sculptor at all, but even granting that, 
there is certainl}’ no possibility that this Atheiiodorus is the author of the 
Laocoon, since no two feet in Europe are so wholly dissimilar as the feet of 
our fragment and of the Laocoon. It would be well to drop this unfortunate 
hypothesis from the upiKi.rotus criticm of archaeology. 

In searching for an author for the statue to which this foot belonged, we 
must first of all discuss the external data. The material is usually admitted 
to be Greek marble, the date to be in the Hellenistic period. The evidence 
for date rests solely on the style of the relief' The frieze of Tritons and 
Amorini comes somewhere between the fourth century representations of 
such creatures and the style of the Imperial age. The sea-denizens have not 
yet reached the extravagant imagination of the frieze of Domitius Aheno- 
barbus in Munich, while the Amorini are clearly later than the ideas of the 
fourth century. Few critics would deny the atti ibution of the relief to the 
third or second centur}’ n.c. That the work could be Roman would be 
universally denied. Not only is the playful fancy of the design thoroughly 
Hellenistic, but the technical execution of the sea in the fine wavy lines of 
the relief is unparalleled in any Roman work of this character. We have 
then a Greek work of the Hellenistic age. But there is another characteristic 
of this foot, which throws further light upon its origin. The treatment of 
the foot itself is not that either of the schools of Pergamon, of Rhodes, or of 
Alexandria. There is a conservatism, a conventionality, and a lack of all 
straining after naturalism or novelty of any kind, which excludes this foot 
entire!}’ from the newer radical schools of Hellenistic sculpture. It belongs 
to the mainland school, as exemplified by the works of Eubulides in Athens, 
or Damophon ® in the Peloponnese, the school which proceeded on archaistic 
traditional lines under the predominant influence of fifth century art. 

To propose this foot as an original work of Damophon may be a bold 
step considering its provenance in Rome, but the grounds of the ht-pothesis 
are exceedingly strong. 

There is great resemblance between the relief of the sandal and the 
Lycosura drapery (Fig. 2 one band of which exhibits a similar group." The 
similarities are many. The Triton on the Lycosura relief with the Nereid 

■> Roscher, Lericon, ii. ]>. 482. " B.S.J. xiii. PL XIV. Fig. 2 and the 

Fuhrer durch Bvm- i. p. 412 ; N*. 614. t\\o following illustrations are reproduced hy 

•’ For the date of Daiiiophoii, cf. my article, peniiishion from the Annual of the British 
in B.S.A. xii. p. 1U9 and -xiii. p. 356. School at Athens, Vol. xiii. 
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seated on the coils of his tail is clearly treated in a manner almost identical 
with the trumpet-blowing Triton and Amurino on the sandal. The 
connexion of the Triton-torso and fish-body is the same. The paddle is 
similarly held in the left hand of both Tritons. The dolphins are identical in 



Fi<4. 2. — The Lycosuka Duapeky. 


treatment. To pass to another piece ot the Lycosura group, the Iritoness 
(Fig. 3) supporting the arm of the throne,'’ we rind a striking re.''eml)lance 
to the Triton who holds the basket of fish on the samlal. The upstanding 
fringe is thoroughly Damophontic. 

’ Il.S.A. xii. p. 362. Fig. 5. 


11..S. — VOL. XXXI. 
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But the truest ground for connecting the two friezes is not external 
detail but the technique and treatnient of the relief Here the identit}- is 
much less tangible and much more difficult to explain. It rests partly on 
the extraordinary wealth of detail, the treatment of the surface as if it 
belonged to a mirror or toilet-box, rather than to a colossal statue. It rests 
also on the treatment of the marble, the rounded limbs and soft transitions, 
the similar poses, the same break-up of every straight line into a series of 
waves, similar details in arms and hair. Even the marble seems to possess 
the same smooth metallic suriace, and it may very easily be the identical 
marble of the Lycosura sculptures. It is certainly of similar texture and 
grain. Both the friezes are the work of an artist, whose primary interest is 



Fig. 3. — Tiiitonk.s.'- fuo.m Lyco.'^vr.v gkoui'. 


in '-mall decorative detail, and both are found in connexion with a colossal 
statue of rather inferior calibre. Foi', when we pass from the sandal to the 
foot, we are even more struck by the close resemblance to the feet at 
Ljcosuia ' I ig. 4^. dhere is e.xactly the same Hat dull treatment of the instep 
unrelieved by muscle, vein, or .sinew, the same round fleshy joints, and the 
■same broad thin .structure. By themselves the resemblances of the feet 
might be attributed to similar conditions of art, to the work of inferior 
artists on colo.s.sal sculpture, which inevitably tends to mere multiplication or 
magnitying of a smaller type without the addition of that illusive treatment. 


B.S.A. ,xiii. j> .369, Fi^o 10. 
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which makes the colossal appear also magnificent. .Similarly the resem- 
blances of sandal and drapery might be attributed to oontemporaiy skill in 
minute decorative work. But when we get on each of the two statues the 
same combination of great toreutic skill with an inability to represent the 
colossal with real conviction, and when we further remember the similarity 
in material, date, and type of statue (the scale is al.so identical , then we seem 
to have a strong yu’/mu facte case for connecting the two. 

(Iranted this strong probability we may proceed to build up a forcible 
case for Damophon’s authorship. The resemblance in type of sandal to the 
Partheiios of Pheidias has already been mentioned. The LvcoMira group, 
as well as the Asclepius of Aegium, shews how closely I )amophon imitated 



Fifi. 4 . —Feet ft.om I.Ycosct:.\. 


the great Attic master in details of pose and drapery. We have -.uggested 
the probability of our statue belonging to an acrolithic statue. Damophoii 
is well known as an artist in this type of sculpture, and if the acrolithic 
character of the statue be not considered pro\ed, we can see from the 
Lycosura group how Damojrhon used a sort of carpenter's technique in his 
Colossal statues, which would admirably e.vplain the separate e.vecution 
of our fragment. Colossal statues cannot have been common on the 
impoverished Greek mainland in the third and second centuries, but 
IJamophon was a renowned designer of great groups <jf the sort. And 
finally Damophon W'as the greatest mainland, or at any rate Peloponnesian, 
artist during the period of Roman conquest and penetration into Greece. 

Y 2 
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His were the works that the Ruiiiaiis would find the vogue of the 
time, and consequentlv there is no difficultr in supposing that the}’ 
would be eagerly selected for export to Rome. There are at least three 
statue.s in Rome which refiect his influence, and two are possibly originals 
from his own hand.i'-’ We need not therefore hesitate to add a third on the 
ground that Daniophontic colossi would not be worth exporting. The list of 
Colossi in Rome given by Pliny '' shews that the Romans had a great taste 
for the grandiose in art as in other things, and if the statue were acrolithic, 
transport would be still easier. Moreover among colossi of dO or 40 cubits 
the 10-foot statue, to which the foot belongs, would not be particularly 
remarkable. 

It is unfortunately inipos.sible to combine the colossal foot of the 
Conservatori with the colossal head of the Capitol, for, while the foot must 
have belonged to a statue about 10 feet high, the head comes from one 
of barely 12 feet. Although they do not belong together, the presence of 
the head sup>ports the Daniophontic attribution of the foot, since if there 
was one Damophon colossus in Rome, there can be no material argument 
against a second. 

As to the originality of the work, it is, I think, improbable that Roman 
copies were ma<]e either of works of very late date like those of Damophon. 
or of any colossi on an equally great scale. The combination of both 
circumstances in a late colossus makes it a highly improbable subject for the 
Roman copyist, who devoted himself almost entirely to the famous and the 
archaic. This, I think, is the most telling argument for the originality of 
the Capitol head, apart from the cogent evidence of style.’- The conclusion 
therefore is that we possess in the Conservatoii fragment another original 
work of the Messenian sculptor. 

Guv D 10 KIX.S. 


A Satyr-head Ui the Vatican, Amelung 
Ccital‘j>jue li. 3, p. 492 : Xo. 293 P ; xi. 

]). 173. Colossal Hea«l in the Capitol, Gc/Uerio, 
No. 49. Statue of Hygieia, iorineily in Villa 
B<uglH''t^, Aiiidt and Ainelung, 
jiie/L Xo. 490. 

A.//, xxxiv. 43. 

Giaef {liu/n. Mift. iv. 218) ‘'peaks of 
Sct'paic iiifluiTiee in this lieatl Daniel (in 
J.H.S. xxiv. (1904), p. 51) further notice'i 
dilfeiences in the hail tieatnieiit from the 


Lroo^ma heads, and speaks of the fiice ns 
fulh-i in style. I am wholly unalde to 
suhsi-iihe to this view. I can find no 
csst-ntlal dithuence in the hair, except that 
it is much better ]iioserved, and the faulty 
transitions from bony to fleshy .surface^ are a 
legulai Ictituie of Dainophun's style. As 
p<)sitiv*‘ evidence for the connexion we have 
the tyim-al Daniophontic eyes and mouth, 
unpaialleled elsewhere. 
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Catalogue of the Jewellery, Gioek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the Departments 
of Anthjuities, British Jluseum. By F. H. M.^RsIIall, M.A. Pjc 400 + lxii : 
Plates LXXIII, Text Illustrations 07. London, 1011. 

This volume, the late.st issued from the Department of Greek and Roman .Intiipiities in the 
British Museum, is much more than it professes to he, a c.italogue of the ornaments, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman in the Departments of Antiipiities ; it is the first attempt to 
give a scientitic account of any large repre.sentative collection, and to trace the iutluences 
which determined local developments of tlie goldsmith's art through a period of over 2000 
years, and the historical sequence and connexion of those developments. 

In the fifty pages of his Introduction Mr. F. H. Marshall has brought together a wealth 
of clearly arranged material which thi'ows fresh light not merely on the history of the 
jewellery of the various periods and their distinctive styles, but on problems of much 
wider interest, such as the connexion between flte Balkan trilies and the Myceiiaeans 
(p. xix), the forces which moulded the transition from the ■ Mycenaean ' to the ' Greek ’ 
jieriod (pp. xxi tf.), the influeiioe exercised in the seventh century by Ionian Greece 
(pp. xxiiitf. ), and the reputed Lydian origin of the Etruscans (pp. xxv ft'.). In fact 
Mr. Marshall shews us once more, as in his ttifu/ei/i'e «/ J-’/ip/ci' A’iii;/', how much of general 
importance can be learnt by adopting the historical method in dealing with one limited 
class of ancient monuments. 

At present the attention of archaeologists is very much centred on ‘origins' ami on 
disentangling the component elements of the ‘ Greek ’ civilization of historical times. 
The sections on Mycenaean, Sub-Mycenaean, Geometric, and Primitive Greek .lewcllery 
(Inti'od. II. A. B : Cat. jip. 1-107, Xos. l-l‘2.o4 ; Pis. I.-XIV.) throw fresh light on these 
problems. 

In discussing the eighth-seventh century treasures from E]ihesus and Rliodes, and 
various kindred pieces of jewellery from sites on the Greek island.s and mainland, Mr. 
^Marshall draws attention to certain elements, neither Egyptian nor Assyri.in, which they 
have in common : the figures of ,a lion-taming goddess and of a bee. The goddess to 
whom the ornaments were offered at Ephesus must be the local Artemis, wlio is, however, 
only a particular manifestation of the ‘ M.igna Mater,’ of whom tlie bee is a symbol, the 
‘ Mother-Goddess ' of A.sia (.\starte, Rhea, Kybebe or Kybele, Artemis). .As Kybebe 
she had a temple at tiardis ; a gold treasure which, although more archaic in style, 
presents a close parallel to the Rhodian ornaments, and .shew.s the same use of giaimlation, 
was found at Tralles (Aidin) in Lydia; the Lydians according to I’ausanias (\ li. 2. 8) 
were at Ephesus before the Ionian Greeks settled there, and ancient authors mention 
their passion for jewellery. .All these considerations point to the conclusion that this 
third element in the jewellery is Lydian. 

.A comparison of the plates on which the Ionian and the Early Etruscan jewellery is 
figured shews the intim.ate connexion between the two ; but the latter is more markedly 
orient.al in style. The lion-taming goddess .and the bee const.intly occur ; mi a jiair of 
eighth-seventh century pendants from Praeneste (Xos. I.'ki7.* Fig. 2!>) we find not only 
the Great Goddess herself, but a fringe of delicate little human-bee figures which m.ay 
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well represewt her priestesses (3/r/(sv(<', p. xx\, note 3). and many other instances can be 
(juoted which shew that the dominant intliience in Early Etruscan art was more 
definitely Asiatic than in Ionian art This influence might well be explained by the 
immigration into X. Italy of a large body of Asiatic colonists. M e cannot ignore the 
statement of Herodotus that the Etruscans were of Lydian origin, nor the other literary 
allusions to Lydians in Etruria. The granulation-technii pie which the Etruscans carried 
to such perfection in the seventh century appears there about the end of the eighth 
(p. xxvi) : it can hardl}’ have been of local origin, ami whether it came direct from Asia 
Jlinor or throunh the medium of Ionian jewellery, wa.s certainly carried on in some 
centies by native workmen (p. livl not by Hroeks domiciled in Etruria. It is ditlieult 
to avoid 3Ir. ^larshall's conclusion (p. xxvii that the connexion between Lydians 
and Etruscans is certainly rendered plausible by the character of the Etruscan gold 
ornaments. 

In studying ant' collection of Greek ornaments the student is immediately confronted 
by two problems , IVhy is there so little archaic (sixth-fifth century) jewellery f AVhere 
was the tine (late fifth-fourth century) gold-work made ' The va.se-paiiitiiigs and sculpture 
of the sixth century shew that jewellery was worn then, hut in a representative collection, 
like that of the British Museum, only a few miscellaneous objects, chiefly from Cyprus, 
can be clas.sed as archaic. Mr. Marshall suggests (p. xxx) that both in Asia Minor and 
in Gi'eece Pn.iper this scarcity may bo due to the havoc caused by the Peisian M'ars. 
Quite apart from the loss caused by looting, it is not uiilikel\ that wealth was hoarded 
in the form of gold jewellery and melted down wlieii needed ; it is also possible that 
under the mtlueiice of fashion, such archaic jewellery as survived the stress of the first 
half of the fifth century, was afterwards remodelled in tlie style which better reflected 
the temperameiic of fouith-century Greece. But when all these considei.itions are taken into 
account we do not feel that they account satisfactorily for the .scarcity of archaic jewellery 
in all parts of the Creek woild. Nor can we obtain a complete answer to the second 
ipiestion. The probability is that the very fine .gold woik w, is • made in Athens and 
expoited tlieiice in the course of trade (p. xxxvii) : still the fact remaiiis' that it has nut 
been fouinl there, but in tlie outlying portions of the Greek world. Possibly the 
Athoiiiaiis were too sophisticated to bury valuables in the tombs of their relations, 
possibly they weie deterred by the fear of rup^oipcxiu : Mr. Marshall gives particulars 
ipp. xxxiii f. ) of three rinds of jewellery from three far distant parts of the Greek world, 
Kertch in the Thracinii Chersonese. Kyme in Aeolis and S. Eufemia in C.dahria. The 
ornaments from Kerteli belong mainly to the fifth century, tlie other tivo groups to the 
close of the fine period : all contain specimens of the finest Greek woik, and shew such 
analogies of style and technii pie that we may reasonably conclude they were exported 
from a common Centre of jiroductioii, which, given the conditions of the age. was 
probably Athens. 

During the Graeco-Bomaii period (200 B.r. 200 a.o.) the centres of distribution 
were Alexaiidiia. Antioch and [lome (p. xliii) ; diiriuo the Koraau period (a.d. 200-) 
Mr. Marshall belie ve.s it wa.s to be found in Syria, and that the Homan jew-ellery came 
either from Palmyra or, through it. from the Farther E.ist He bases this opinion on the 
statues of Pahnyreiie billies, wdio are profusely decked w ith the jewellery in fa.shion in 
this jieriod. One of the instructive features of his < 'nfahi.im- is the constant use of other 
classes of mouumcnts to illustrate ami explain the jewellery of the ditt'ereiit peiiods . 
vase-painting.s, .sculpture, w.ill-iiainting.s, coiii.s, statuo.s, and teniple-iiiventories are all 
laid under coiitrihutioii. The British Museum possesses a fine gold necklace from 
3Ielos (No. Ih4(, PI. XXX3 .), with gold am]dioia-j‘eiidaiits. Thu temple-iuveiitory of 
Delos registeis one com], used of fifty-eight such [pendants (p. xxxvii) ; from the same 
in\ eiitpsry we le;iiai the techiiic.il name {Xi'ry^ta) p,l the .s[jear-sha])ed ilipips wliuh are a 
common feature of the necklaces pif the jpeiiod. Two busts of Palmyrene ladies are 
figured, one Pit w hi >111 (Fig. 88) wears earrings ami a necklace like the Sluseuiu siiecimeiis 
Xos. 2114.3 ,^ 77 . aiipl Xpp. 274.4 ; the other (Fm. !U) a hair (.rnameiit, with which 
Mr. M.iishall ingetiipjusly identifie.s Xo. 28lit;, PI, ],XVI. 
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In discussing the Roman jewellery he points out how faithfully it reflects the ultra- 
superstitious tone of the period when a necklace was simply a convenient methcjd of 
wearing amulets. It is to this custom that the British Museum owes the latest addition to 
its collection of Gnostic charms inscribed on precious metal. A vase-shaped pendant 
(No. 3150, PL LXXI.) in the Hamilton Collection has only recently yielded up the thin 
gold plate which had been rolled up into tire size of a pea and placed there It and five 
other Gnostic charms, similarly inscribed on gold or silver (Xos. 3151-3, 315(5, 7), are now 
jiublished for the fir.st time (pp. 377 11’.). In republishing the important (Jrphic tablet 
from Petelia, Mr. Marshall notes that though the tablet belongs to the fourth century 
B.c. the case cannot be earlier than the second or third century .v.n. The charm had 
therefore been carefully preserved for at least .500 j’ears before it was rolled up and 
placed in a case ; a striking testimony to the great vntue ascribed to these ( )iphic tablets. 

Reference has already been made to one noteworthy feature of the the 

use made of other classes of monuments to explain and date the jewellery. Another 
import.int feature i.s its systematic presentation of chrfmologieal data Mr. Marshall 
gives dates, approximate and relative, whenever possible. The relative dates, shewing 
the positii.m of the different tind.s in each period and the sequence of development 
throughout a long series of the same class of ornament, are most valuable, for they are 
based on the intimate expert kno« ledge which comes from careful examination of a 
representative collection. The ceutvuy dates of the earlier periods, which are necessarily 
based on somewhat shifting data, may need revision in tile light of further exc.ivation, 
especially in Asia Minor ; but that does not aft'cct the permanent value of the relative 
dates assigned, on internal evidence, to the early finds from Cyprus, lalysos, Kamciros, 
Ephesus, .Sardinia and X. Italy. 

The CotobM/ae is illustrated by seventy-three excellent collotype plates and ninety- 
seven figures in the text, and is fui'iiished with very complete Indices .aid with Tables 
for converting Eiigli.sh and French weights and measures. 


The Greek Commorfwealth. By A. E. Zim.mekn. Pp. 454. • >xford : Clarendon 

Press. 1911. 8.«. ti(C net. 

Mr. Ziunnern s aim in writing this book is best expressed by its sub-title, ' Politics and 
Economics in Fifth-Century Athens,’ or by the opening sentence of his jueface. "This 
book is the result of an attempt to make deal to myself what fifth-ceutur\ .\tlieus was 
really like.' It is upon the Athens of Pericles th.it the reader's attention is focussed, its 
ideals and its realities, its aims and its .success, its poverty and its enrichment of all 
future ages. The central and cuhiiin.atiug chapter of the work Consists of little more than 
a translation of Pericles' Funeral Speech, yet the familiar jihrases are tilled with a new 
meaning by the author's sympathetic interpret. ition of the ide.ils which underl ly and in- 
spired them. True, we learn much from Mr. Zimmern about the Athens of prehistoric 
times, of Theseus and Draco, of .Solon and Cleisthenes, of Theuiistocles ,uid Cimoii . but 
that is only' to enable us to folkov the long and sometimes toilsome p.itli which led up to 
the heights upon which Periclean Athens stood, in order that we may the bettei uiidei- 
stand the value of her achievement and the spirit which made it |iossible. Of the 
subseiiueiit decline Mr. Zimmerii docs not say much. He takes us in his ( ouelusion to 
the death of Pericles and gives us ;v glimpse of the demor.dizatioii wi ought by the plague 
and of the spiritual decadence revealed by the iMeli.iti Dialogue. .Vbout the. Sicilian 
e.xpedition .iiid the ten years’ hfe-aiid-death struggle which followed he is silent. 

Yet the justifies its muie comprehen.sive title, for it deals with much which is not 

solely Atheiii.in and attemiits to estimate the chief factors, whether mateiial environment 
or economic forces or spiritual ideals, which afl'ected. to a greater or less degree, all (sleek 
city-states. Athens is represented as nni<|Ue, not bec.ui.se she followed a ditteront path of 
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develDpinent from her sister- states, but because she trar-ellecl farther than they along the 
common path and set herself with greater devotion and self-sacrihce to the attainment of 
her highest aims. 

The plan of the liook is .simple. It opens with a delughtfiilly vivid account, Ijasod upon 
personal experience, of the IMediterraneaii area and of the geographical factors — sea, soil 
and climate — which intiuenced (4reek history. The .second sectn.m deals with the political 
development of Greece, e.speoially of Athens. The various ‘elements of citizenship’ are 
passed in careful review and we are shewn the place of public opinion, family tradition, 
the magistrate, religion, law, self-government, and lihert)’ in the gradually widening 
conception of citizenship which reaches it.s consummation in the Periclean ideal unfolded in 
the Funeral Speech. The third .section is devoted to ‘ Ecoiumiics.' It starts by 
emphasizing the r.rdical poverty of the (ireeks and then traces the growth and expansion 
of the city-state, the struggle for suh.sistence rinding a vent in warfare or in emigration, 
the problems of production and distribution, and riiially the special economic influences 
operative in Athens as the head of an Empire. The concluding chapter deals with the 
Pelopi.iiiiiesian War from its outlireak to 41b, illustrating Atlienian policy and the working 
<.)f the political and economic factors which have already been discussed. 

It would be hard to over-estimate tlie interest and value of the work as a whole. 
There are individual judgments with which we may disagree, and the scope of the book 
has often forced the autlior into making dogmatic .statements upi'ui disputed points. 
Solon surely did not open the archouship to all save the fiijrfs. as stated on p. 137 : 
Empedocles is represented by tradition (Diog. L.iert. viii. T)2) as a visitor to. not as a 
colonist of. Tluirii (p, 308), and one at least of Mr. Zimmeni'.s readers lemaiii.s ijuite 
unconvinced by his rejection of Ath. Pol. xxi. o (p. 152 note). We should like to .see a 
reference on p. 15S to Di(.idorus’ .story (xiii. til) that the first recorded instance of the 
corruption of an Attic jury was in 40!), when Aii\tus. after failing to relieve Pylus, 
ippva-aro xp^pacri Tf]v Ihia') sj^vx^i’. This is not the place to discuss difl’erences of opinion, 
but 5Ir. Zimniern will welcome two corrections on matters of fact. A fragmentary 
decree {1. G. xii. 5. 480 : of. Cavaignac, PfxAe.s p. Igii) has proved that Athens did 
impose upon her allies the exclusive u.se of her weights, measures, and coinage (p. 187), 
while Wilhelm has shewn that the deciee in Hicks and Hill, No. 58, which Is quoted 
(p. 432) for 428 B e. really belongs to a date eighteen years later {Glitt. (iel. Mir.. UJ03, 
774). Yet the book is a notable contribution to (.Ireek, and above all to Athenian, 
history. Penetrating beneath its phenomena, the author lays bare for us its underlying 
spirit and principles : he teaches us to look not merely at men's actions, but at the 
envirumuent in which they were wrought, the motives which impelled, the ambitions 
which inspired them. He makes Greek history something not merely to remember but 
to understand. In spite of the assertion th.it ‘there are comparatively few sjieoial 
points on which I can claim to have contributed anything novel,’ the whole hook is fresh 
and vivid. Old facts are seen iii a new light and the English reader fliids some of the 
ripest fruits of Continental .scholar.ship and study placed for the tir.st time within his 
reach. No one who has read the chapters on slavery —in our view the most interesting 
portion of the work — can go back to his old ideas of that much discus.sed and much 
raisimderstuod institution. Best of all, though Mr. Zuumern emphasizes the effects 
of geographical and economic factors upon human history, he rejects the cnnceiflion of 
man as a mere creature of his environment : there are sucli things as ideals, free-will is 
no mere phrase, wealth and comfort are not the sole ends of action, and the true 
greatness of the Athenians lie.s in this, that ‘they bravely refused to submit, either in 
mind or in liody, to the wpialid tyranny which Poverty anil Impossiliility have imjiosed 
upon the great mass of humankind.' 
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Thucydides and the History of his Age. By G. B. Gk L'NOY. Pp. xix + 553. 

London : Murray, 1911. Iti-,. 

Thi.s volume is composed of somewhat diverse elements. It.s opening chapters and a 
length}- appendix are concerned witli the personality of Thucydides and the genesis of 
his historical writings. In adilition to an elaborate ap^^moXoyia of previous researches (»n 
the same subject, this section contains an exhaustive analysis of all the biogiaphical 
material in Thucydides’ text. This original enquiry by Dr. Grundy is a valuable piece 
of work, and by reason of its thoroughness deserves to be acee[)ted as the basis of all 
fuither argument about Thucydides’ historical method. The conclusion whicli it estab- 
lishes is that the history of the Peloponnesian IVar in its extant form is composed of four 
monographs on different episodes of the War, which Thucydides eventually proceeded to 
weld together into a single iiarative, but did not live long enough to work up into 
final shape. 

The central part of the volnine is devoted to the discussion of two leading prolilems 
of fifth-century history which Thucydides raises, but fails to solve to the .satisfaction of 
modern critics : why did the Peloponnesian War break out at all, and on what strategic 
principles was it fouglit out ? In answer to the second question Dr. (Jriindy develops 
and applies the theory of hoplite warfare already published by him in this Jnin md. By 
virtue of his intimate first-hand acquaintance with the countryside of Greece, he is able 
to show convincingly that the apparently futile operations of conventional Gieek warfare 
in the fifth century were the logical outcome of the natural features of the land. 
Exception may be taken to some of Dr. Grundy’s eonjecture.s. It seems most unlikely 
that the object of the Peloponnesians in attacking .^carnania wa^ to secure an overland 
route from the Ambracian Gulf for their imports of Sicilian corn, for the dangers of the 
previous sea voyage through the line of Athenian posts in the Ionian Isles would have 
far exceeded those of a direct journey in summer time from Sicily to Peloponnesus. It 
is also a matter of regret that no explanation is given of any cainpaigns after 421 n.c., 
the most important operations of the M'ar being thus left without a clue. But, taken a.s 
a whole, this .section is remarkable for it.s insight into the conditions of Greek warfare, 
and it throws a good deal of light on the dark corners of Thucydides’ iiiilitar}’ narrative. 

In dealing with the causes of the War, Dr. Grundy frankly acoe])ts the modern 
suggestion that the Corinthians, rather than the Spartans, were the authors of it. In 
.support of this view he not only reproduce.s his previously expressed theory (J.H.S. lUdd) 
of the limitations of Spartan ambition, but also l.ay.s much stress on the pu.sitivcly 
disastrous character of trade competition between Athens and the Isthmus States. The 
discussion of this topic is somewhat complicated by a lengthy review of tlie ecniiuiiiic 
policy of -\theiis from the days of Solon. In this suggestive but not always convincing 
disqui.sition the most striking feature is the vast importance whicli Dr. Grundy attaches 
to the competition between free and servile labour. Though slai e industry in iiuriiial 
times was both cheap and abundant at Athens, it does not follow as a matter of course 
that tlie free workers were driven out of the market. Analogy between the efl'ects of 
ancient and modern capitalism is highly deceptive ; and there are several jiieces of direct 
evidence against Dr. Grundy's reasoning — the absence of protective legislation on the 
part of the Demos agaiu.st slavery, the apparent shortage of labour in the days ranging 
from Theiiiistocles to Xenophon, and the rate of freemen’s wages, whieh stood well above 
the level of bare subsistence. In the absence of further [iroof, it seems preferable to 
adopt the view that the field of work was divided peacefully I'etween the free and the 
unfree labourers. But this is a side issue which hardly affects the author's mam eon- 
teiitioii. Dr. Grundy has undoubtedly strengthened the case of tliose wlio ascribe the 
Pelo])omiesian War to commercial causes, and he has rendered considerable service by 
taking into .serious consideration the economic side of fifth-century history, which 
hitherto has been treated with undue conteiiqit. 

The usefulness of the hook is in danger of being impaired liy its general lack of 
literary finish. Though here and there a chapter /e.sf/iiut od (■r. ii/ioa, at least oiie-third 
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of the volume is tuken up witli repetitions and digressions wliiuh merely serve to obscure 
the argument. Nevertheless, the present volume should in the long run liave a marked 
effect upon the traditional history of the fifth century : few Ijooks can do more to disperse 
the air of unreality which still hangs about the conventional accounts of this period. 


Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen und Romer. [Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 

II. 4, i.] By U. V. Wilamowiiz-Moelle.miokkk and B. Miese. Pp. vi + 280. 

Leipzig : B. G. Teubner. I'JIO. M. 8. 

This volume, which forms part of an encyh.ipaedic treatise on Present-day Culture, is 
pieced together somewhat incongruously out of two sections difi'ering widely in scale and 
method of treatment. 

The portion relating to Greece holds the lion .s share of the book, and in point of 
interest undoubtedly takes iirecedence. Coming from the pen of \Mlainowitz. it disiilays 
a delightful freedom from the trammels of ordinary book-knowlodgo and envisages Greek 
life with a directnes.s jieculiar to one in whom the power of "thinking helleiiically ' 
almost rises to an instinct. Although tlie author is at no special pains to break away 
from the commonplaces of his subject, and as a rule endorses rather tlian combats 
accepted conclusions, he has everywhere presented familiar tojiics in a novel light and 
has freiiuently reinforced ei.inventional truths with additnaial evidence. Particular 
attention is heie due to his resourcefulness in eliciting fiosh knowledge out of linguistic 
usage and out of recently found inscriptions. It is perhaps but natural that so self- 
reliant a writer should at times have committed himself to contentions which, to say the 
least, as yet lack proof. Thus Minos is dubbed a " Carian ' (]i. 2) : the first mintage of 
coins ill Eiiropiean Greece i.s ascribed to Plieidon of Algos (p. Ofi) : the Doiiaiis are 
invested with a di.stinctive code of morals undei the speci d sanction of Delphi, and with 
a peculiar aptitude for politics (p. 87 • the statesmen of Athens are shorn of all 

permanent importance e.xcept as patrons of art (p. 134;. Homan phil-hellenisiii is repre- 
sented as purely iMachiavelliau (p]). 14fi-7). Furthermore, at the risk of being told to 
‘go pray to Manimoti,' we would suggest that IVilamowitz has laid undue stress on the 
ideal motives of Greek action as expounded by theologians and i)hiloso}jhers, and has 
underrated the enormous imiiortance of the iiation'.s ecimoniic development. This 
deficiency is well illustrated by the author'.s breach of his own i-ulo m dealing with post- 
Alexandrine Greece ■ by reason of his more pr.agmatic treatment of this jieiiod Ills 
characteiiz.itioii of it becomes singularly complete. Lasth. though few will regret the 
absence of a cut-and-dried scheme of exposition, rc.iders with a scientific tinii of mind 
may feel tli.at not enough has been .said to explain how one phase of Greek life passed 
into another. Pre.'-ented Mithout any clear connexion, the single episodes by their very 
fulness tend to obscure the general course of the iiariative. Nevertheless, W ilamowitz' 
contriliution should prove illumiiiatiiig to the experienced student, and it will certainly 
rouse the interest of all its readers. 

In the disproportionately shoit space allotted to limi Niese has confined himself to 
giving a lirief .abstract of Roman political history. Though not devoid of original touches, 
C.;/. the enpihasis which is laid throughout on the indebtedness of Roman civilization to 
the Greeks, the narrative moves for the most ji.iit on conventional lines. But if this 
section of the boolt is somewhat colourless, it is corrc-pcmdingly clear and well-b.tlanced. 
As a .skeleton outline of Roman history it should serve a useful purpo.se. 
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British School of Archaeology in Egypt. Studies. Vol. IT. Historical studies. 

London: Quaritch, 1911. Pp. vm + 50. 

For the student of the Greek Avorhl tlie chief interest of this volume lies in a contribution 
by Prof. Flinders Petrie (pp. 8-22) on the chionoloyy of the tnelfth and succeeding 
dynasties of Egypt, with which the Middle ^Minoan age of prehistoric Crete has been 
proved largely to synchronise. In the present article Prof. Petiie restates his case in 
favour of relegating the twelfth dynasty to the bairth iiullennuiiii li.e. and supports it 
with a series of new contentions. His arguments, though attractive throughout, are of 
somewhat unequal value. The interpretation of the dates in the Turin Papyrus and 
Manetho is undoubtedly more straightforward than that of tlie Berlin school, Imt h.irdly 
suffices to put all rival theories out of couit ; and the ingenious parallel which is drawn 
between the period 3(109-1.599 u.c. and the centuries of the Christi.in era rouses suspicion 
by reason of its very perfectness. The evidence of material remains has been clearly 
made out by Prof. Petrie to be far less unfavourable to his case than has been coiuiiiunly 
supposed, but taken by itself it cannot be made to decide the issue in any directioii. Gn 
the other hand the must regular of all timepieces in Egtpt, the vari.itioiis of Nile-level 
and of climate, have been made by him to furnish some fresh evidence which .it hist sight 
is all in favour of dating the H 3 'ksos period back to 2.5d0 b.c. and the twelfth dt nastj' to 
3599 B.c. 

The present treatise will not suffice in itself to settle the most vexed question of 
Egyptian ohronologj’. In the absence of new discoveries, whether in Egypt. Mesopo- 
tamia or Asia Minor, no fliial solution Is likelj’ to be attained, though it is at all events 
a matter for congratulation that disputants of all .schools .ue f.inly unanimous in their 
judgment of the astronomical data which serve t.> ri.\ the outlines of the time-chart. 
But Prof. Petiie has plainly succeeded in presenting a c.ise on behalf of his system of 
dating which will require a far more attentive study than the opposite school of ehrom.ilu- 
gist.s has hitherto accorded to him. 


Hellenistic Athens. By \ViLu.\.ti iScorr Feiu.i 'Ov. Pp. 4S7 + xviii. London' 
Maoiiiillan A' Co., 1911. 12s. 

This brilliant volume is an object-lesson in the extent to which c[U”iapliy Ins tiaiistonued 
history. For thirteen j'ears Professor Ferguson has been publishing his prelniiin.iry 
.studies of Athens in Hellenistic times, studies which have done so much botli for 
chronologj' and for the details of goveinment, adniinistiation, ,ind p.uty life. A e now 
get the ripe fruit of much labour in this well-uiitteii .nid most interesting histiut, the 
work of one emphatically muster of his material. 

The period treated is from the death of Ale.x.inder to the c.iptuie of the cit\ In 
Sulla ; the Hellenic war, the rule of the philosopher Hemetruis, the alteiii.ile tiiciidsliip 
and struggle with the Antigonid kings — a time of groat vitality and chequered fortune, 
the peace as of death that followed the capture of the citj' bj- Antcg. niu.s. .ind the 
resurrection of a different sort of .Athens in 22!*, still the worlds culture-centre. Imt (in 
the author's apt phrase) ' internation. ilisod : for .Athens is now ,i little pow er, nicie.isiiig 
in wealth and perhajis in happines.s. but h.aing to walk c.irefully iu simli p.itli' .is may 
suit those who control the world. Then comes the renascence of liUi .), .md the 
acquisition of Delos, followed bj’ more niateiial [ii'osperiti’ under prudent .iristoci.itic 
rule, till the democracj’, hi a iiioiiieiit of geiietous if mistaken impulse, bre.iks bounds 
and defies Rome ; and Athens goes down in blood. It is .i good subject, aiui no one who 
care.s for Greek historv' as a whole, rather than for tlie traguiciit of it oiicc called 
classical, can ati'ord to leave the book unread. In the liter days of (are.jce our tradition 
requires thorough retreatment ; for the version of Hellenistic histoiy which tlie world 
adopted was the one that best suited Rome. Tim book makes a goml contribution 
to the Work. 
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Pei'Iiaps the best chapter is the reci instruction of the oonilition of Delos under 
Athenian rule, a time of hurried splendour built up over the foul horrors of the slave 
trade. The abundant epiyrapliic material is still in part unpubli.shed : but from the mass 
available the author has achieved a striking picture. Among other good things may be 
especially noted the excellent analysis of the Xew Comedy, based on the recovered 
portions of INIenander, with the just verdict that it deals with the least worthy part of 
Athenian life. 

It is harder to know how to appraise that part of the book which covers the great 
gap ill the fiamewoik of hi.story between Diodorus, Bk. xx, and Polybius. To recon- 
struct parts of this epoch is like doing a jig-saw puzzle with the majority of the pieces 
missing : from the remainder everyone gets a ditt'erent picture. Mr. Feigiison has made 
a good one ; it may be open to ipiestion whether it cannot be bettered in places. To give 
just one instance ; all the events at the end of the reign of Demetrius I. are dislocated, 
and Plutarch (good here) and an Athenian decree both jettisoned, — for what ? To 
preserve intact the rotation of the priests of .\sclepius, which Mr. Ferguson himself 
admits i.s broken elsewhere. But how ijiiickly ground has to be shifted can be seen from 
this, that the Delian choragic in.scription.s. which last year gave us mention of a ‘pU'We’ 
in 255, have now added (too late for Mr. Ferguson to use) another ‘ peace ' in 261 ; and 
if the woids be not formulae, but refer to realities (and nothing forbids this, .see Dittenb. 
Sj/IL- 140. 1. 71), the sketcli given in this book of the events following the capture of 
Athens in 262-1 may already rei|uire reconsideration. 

(.)ne griiiiible to conclude. If the philosopher.s were to be handled at all, we should 
often like fuller treatment ; we should like, for instance, to see more clearly vhif Zeno 
was a great man, and to get some notice of the enormous importance of the rise of 
Stoicism. But. after all, it is the very excellence of the fare pio\ ided that prompts us 
to be ‘asking for more.’ 


Das Altertum im Leben der Gegenwart. Von P. C’.vuf.r. Pj). vi-i-122. 

Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. M. 1 (paper) ; M. 1-2.5 (doth). 

Die Anschauungen vom Wesen des Griechentums. ^■on G. Billeter. Pp. 

xviii-)-477. Leipzig : Teubner, 1911. M. 12. 

The contents of Profes.sor Cauer’.s volume are not altogether in keeping with its title and 
it.s professed purpose as a popularizing work. Instead of pointing out the analogies 
between ancient and modern life it natlier tends to emphasize the iiniipieness of the former 
and scarcely reveals the pre.sent-day world save in one or two dissohing views. The 
diflicultie.s of its trim but disjointed .style, the studied incoherence with which the author 
jumps from topic to to[iic. and hi.s addiction to specukitivo reasoning, will disconcert the 
inexpert reader, v\ ho will .seiii'ch in vain for some guiding thread or landmark to direct 
his explorations. Nevertheless, Professor Cauer's book should prove a useful addition to 
our literature of the stock-taking order. It is a jiroduct of ripe reflection, and while it 
seldom vorks out any of the miscellaneous subjects with which it deals, it generally 
succeeds in presenting them in a new and .suggestive light. Particular attention may be 
drawn to the felicitous remarks with which the chapter on Homer abounds. To the 
advanced student this volume .should be of service in freshening up stagnant knowledge 
and in ojiciiing here and tliere a new avenue of thought. 

In contrast with the above. Dr. Billeter s bonk is highly methodical, but lavs no 
claim to origin.ility of judgment. It is an attempt to collect and classify the various 
opinions emitted by worthies ranging from Xenophon to .J. McX. M’histler in regard to 
the world of Greece, with a view to clarifying the issues over wliich students of that 
world are still contending. glance at the index will reveal the comprehensive character 
of Di . liilletei s list of authorities : in spite of some leiiiarable oiiiis.sions — no mention is 
made of Dionysius and Quintilian, of Machiavelli and the Humanists, of modern Greek 
.scholars like Coraes and Lam pros, or of such distinguished hclleiiists as Byron and 
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Browning — its dimensions are truly colossal. Unhappily this display of industry goes 
for little or nothing. A survey of views expre.ssed by the most eminent hellenists of 
successive ages, if compressed into a narrow compass, might form a useful contribution to 
the history of Greek scholarshijj. But to induce residual truths about the Greek genius 
out of an aggregation of (|uotations detached from their context is as hopeless a task as 
to discover scientific laws by means of Bacon's Tables of Instances. Indeed the veiy 
completeness of the author's lists tells heavily against him, for sucli a welter of evidence, 
however carefully classified, is sure to paralyze lather than to stimiihite the judgment . it 
can serve at most to prove anew the old .saying '[Hot hinit/ tot Student.s who 

desire to penetrate farther into the unexplored rece.sses of tile Greek mind will do well to 
leave alone compilations like the present volume and to devote the time thus saved to 
the originals. 


Les Secretaires Atheniens. Par Mavkke Brillant. Bibliotheiiue do I'EcoIb des 
Hautes Etudes, fasc. 191. Pp. xxi + 118. Pans . Champion, 1911. 4 fr. 

The discovery and publication of the 'ASrjixiluii/ nnXiTd'u twenty ycais ago g.ive a fresh 
impetus to the study of tlie Athenian Secret iries. K. Drerup's article L'l-bei- ill'll 
Staatii-vhreibi'r run Athen (1897) was followed in 1898 by J. Penudoif's l>e iiopiil,- 

licae Athenit:at>hiiii and W.H. Ferguson's T/ic A t/n-ui on SVcivto, Since then no new 
evidence of value has been di.scovered, .save the list of boiileutae published by Kirchner 
(Ath. Mitt. 1904. 244 ti'.), and it would seem at first .sight as though there weie no 
opening for a fresh monograph on the same subject. Yet M. Brill int’s book is its own 
justification. Starting from the assumption of the ab.sohite value of '.\d. IIoX. liv. (the 
.Aristotelian authorship of which he acce[)ts without ([Uestion) the wiiter tries to piove 
that this jiassage is in perfect accord with the epigiapliical evidence. Though iiiaiiitain- 
ing an independent attitude throughout, he adopts and reinforces the view of Boeckh 
and Ferguson in asserting the identity of the ypau/ruTfif rijr iloeXijs of the period before 
303 B.c. with the ypa/r/iaTfti Kara t: pvraveiav of the .succeeding centuries, though the 
latter is noiv an annual otticial chosen by lot. and in regarding the spoiadic appearances 
of the ypa/xfiarfi’s rrjs jHovXfjs from 302 to 318 B.c. as survivals of a familiar title which 
otticially no longer existed. .All the Attic .Secret, iries of State are discussed, and .i 
chapter is devoted to an exposition and examination of • Ferguson's Law ' regulating the 
succession of Secret.iries and Priests of .Asclepius. The book is pleas, only and attractively 
written, though cleariie.ss and accuracy are never sacrificed to rhetoiical efi'ect. Errors 
and misprints {e.ij. the attribution of 1.0. i. 40 to 32.''>-4 on p. l.j) are comiiieiidably few. 
and the author appears to have mastered his materials well, though we miss a lefereiice 
to Wilhelm’s restoration of l.O. i. isuppl. 39a (.lu'.cd/cr J, teiojr Akmt. I'.tO'.t. p. ."ig) on 
p. 10, and A. Mommsen's articles in PhUolui.ins Ixi., Ixii. and Ixiv. .seem to have been over- 
looked. That the difficulties of this intricate subject cannot yet be regarded as finally 
settled is shewn by the divergent account given by Schulthe.s.s (Pauly-Kroll Riiileariirlu- 
jiaedie s.v. rpap/rarflf) in an article jmblished this summer upon the Athenian and other 
Greek Secretaries. 


The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century with a Revised 
Text of the Kletorologion of Philotheos. By J. B. Bury. [The British 
Academy : .Sujiplemeiitary Papers. L] London : Frowde, 1911. Pp. 179. 
lOs. (id. 

In this work, after considering the A1S8. and recensions of the Kletorologion. Bury deals 
with the great officials (civil, military, and financi.il) of the Liter Roman Empire and with 
the organization of their staffs; he does not touch upon the civil administration of the 
provinces nor upon the ecclesi.istical hieiarchy. The whole work is an illustration of the 
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thesis thut the i >utstaiRlinu diti'erence between the governmental systems of the fourth 
and iimth centuries is that while in the older Diocletiauo-Constantiuiaii system there was 
a comparatively small number of ministers and commanders- in-chief who were directly 
responsible to the Emperor alone, all other administrators being ranged under these in 
graded subordination, in the ninth century there is no hierarchy of office and the number 
of independent officials responsible only to the Emperor is enormously larger, and this in 
spite of the fact that the territory ruled from Constantinople was far less extensive than 
in the earlier period. There was no break in continuity : the changes were etfected by a 
Series of successive modifications dating from the daj s of the Heraclian dynasty to the time 
of Leo the Isaurian : generals in the provinces were no longer subject to the magistri 
niilitum, while the functions of c.;/. the magi.ster officiorum were distributed amongst 
several ministers who.se sole superior was the Eni|)eror. Semenov has recently published 
a study on the office of the Logothete (.\. Semenov : ‘ L'ber Ursprimg u. Bedeutung 

d. Amtes d. Logotheten in Byzanz,’ B.Z. xix. 191(1, pp. 440-449) in which he traces 
the changes in administrative terminology — from procurator, through rationalis to 
logothete ; but when the Russian scholar turns to consider the functions of the various 
logothetes, the .student is left confused and unillumined ; let him compare this part of 
Semenov's paper with Bury, pp. TS-'^qq.. and he will lie in a position to e.stiiiiate the advance 
marked b}’ the book now under review. Considerations of space will only allow me to 
add a few notes : p. 5() in mod. it might have been expressly .stated that we know that the 
magi.ster Bonus was charged with the defence of tlie capital during the absence of Heraclius 
in Persia : p. 5t) the last te.xt cjiioted for the existence of the jjrotectores in the sixth 
century date.s from 559 .a.i>. ( = Theop. 233;;,) : add Coripiuis • In Laudem Justini iv. 239 
and a reference to C. Jullian : De Protectoribus et Domesticis .Augustorum. Paris 1883, 
an essay which i.s independent of Mommsen’s study. Here and there reference might 
have been made by way of illustration to Byelyaov's Byzantina . Ocherki, Materialui i 
Zamyetki poVizantiiskim Drevnostyam III. Zapi.ski klassicheskago otdyeleniyaimperators- 
kago ru.sskago archeologicheskago <.)bshche.stva iv. 1997, pp. 1-188 which does not appear 
in Bury's bibliography, while the obscurei paths cd hagiography may furnish further 
examples. Thus Papadopoulos Kerameus has recently published the original Creek text 
of the Miracula JS. Artemii (Sboriiik grecheskikh neizdanmkh bogoslovskikh Tekstov 
iv.-xv. Vyekov. St. Petersburg, 1909) which in his (Russian) preface he date.s between 
the years 660-608. Here we find, c.i/., p. 2,>j,, a ^Tecf)apos didtcopos rqs dytoiraTrji McydXi/s 
'EKvXijcrin? Km TToiqTtjs fiepovs Bfreroc (cf. Bury, p. 105) and on p. 26,,-, Ko.smas 
shortly before the death of Heraclius wa.s o nirr rov Bft-t'rou Sc o iKqrqs ; further pp. 22-23 
give an interesting account of a trial for theft before Theodore o Kari'i KaWivcKov the 
praefect of the city (temp. Heraclii) in which the injured party withdrew his accusation 
and paid rci rqs drpiiTreias' to the officers of the court — rw fT^Kperapeep e^dypappa pqXcapqtria 
oKTui Ka'i Tw Kopfprapqircq) rpla. But enough ! Bury s book will be indispensable for all 
students of the history of the Roman Empire ; his mastery of the sources, his knowledge 
of the modem literature, his tenseness, clearness, and [irecision have never been better 

e. xemplified than in this work. 

Nokm.vx H. B.vyxe.s. 


Pap3rrus de Theadelphie. Edites p.ar Pierke .loroi Er. 2 plates. Pp. xvii-f-266. 

Pans : Fontemoing et Cie.. 1911. 

The Fayum, one of the earliest districts to yield us any records of Graeco-Roman Egypt, 
still continues to pour forth a stream of papyri. The present volume consists entirely of 
documents from a single village, Theadelphia, the modern Harit, all falling within a short 
period of time, and many of them concerning the .same person. They are preserved in 
the Museum at Cairo, where they arrived in 1993, and apparently they do not exhaust 
the treasures of the kom, since a considerable collection cpf papyri from Theadelphia 
were recently acipiired by the hluseum at Berlin, and more recently still several others 
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have arrived at the Britisli Museum. Tlie papyri contained in this vulunie lielong to 
that period of transition, the age of Diocletian, and the years immediately following it ; 
and It is this fact which gives them their main interest and value. The collection, con- 
taining many excellently preserved documents, does not throw much new light on 
problems of law and administration, nor does it include any single item so .sensational as 
the edict of Caracalla among the Gie.s.sen papyii ; but it is nevertheless of considerable 
interest as illustrating, more vividly perhaps than any other, the economic decay which 
marked the third and following centuries of our era. Theadelpliia, a populous and 
flourishing village in the early Roman period, was ruined by the neglect of the irrigation 
canals, and the gradual encroachment of the desert .sand ; and not a few of these papyri 
give us striking glimpses of its death agony. We hear of the llighc of the villagers to 
other neighbourhoods, and at last Sakaon, the person from whose pcjrtfolio many of the 
papyri come, .seems to have been almost the sole inhabitant. The documents are pub- 
lished with introductions and ample commentary, and there is at the beginning a general 
introduction dealing with the village and its inhalutants ; on pp. 0 and 10 i.s given a 
eharining description of the site at the present day. There are the usual indices. 
Several documents, written in very long lines, are printed continuously across two 
opposite pages : the practice cannot he commended, and makes them awkward to read. 
In the introduction to 48 (pp. 204-5) the editor discovers in the document a new title Tzpai- 
Trdtriros eVi (Trjs) noXems- It seems much more likely that fVi (rijs) TtoXeois is to be separated 
from the title and taken as referring to the place of payment — ‘in the city'. It is to be 
noticed that where the phrase does not occur its place is ahiays (except ]jerhaps 1. n) 
taken by an indication of place. For «Vi TrdXfcos in the above sen.se .see. c.g , B. M. 
Pap. 1170 rci-so. 1. 388, etc. (vol. III. p. 202). The volume contains a good many misprints. 


Les Epistratfeges ; Contribution a I’Btude des Institutions de I’Egypte 

Greco-Romaine. Par Victok M.vrtix. Pp. xv-l-‘201. Geneve. Georg it Co. 

1911, Svo. 10 fr. 

This work, yet another addition to the rapidly growing list of monographs on iiapyro- 
logieal subjects, is a thesis for the doctorate of Geneva, and deals with the .subject of the 
officials known as epistrategi. Considering the high rank of these officials, it is somewhat 
curious that we have so little information concerning their position and functions : and 
this work, collecting .such facts as are known, and throwing fresh light on not a few 
points, is a useful addition to the literature of Graeoo-Romaii Egyptology. I he .luthor’s 
arguments are not always <pute convincing, and the gaps in the evidence make it 
impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion on several poiut.s, but this is of course 
ine\itable, and in some cases he has certainly cleared up matters whieh h.tve hitherto 
been in dispute. The work falls into two parts, the first dealing with the Ftoleiuaie, the 
second with the Roman period ; the evidence advanced by the author makes it ijuite 
certain that in the former there was but one epistrategus for the Theliaid. In an ap- 
pendix a useful list of known epistrategi is given, and there are indices of passages cited 
and of personal names. 


The Bacchants of Euripides and other Essays. By A. X\ . Veuum.i.. :V.x> pp. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1910. 10s. 

The book consist.s of a long essay on the Bmchitfi followed l\v a nuuilier of shorter essays 
on Greek literary subjects. Tlie e.ss.ay' on the Kan hui’ is one of the most elaborate and 
perhaps the most successful of the author's Euripideaii studies. His view of the ]ilay 
resemliles Professor Norwood’s (llie Uijdh' nt the Umiluc), tliough it ditleis in some 
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iinpoitant details. The Lydian stranger is not Dionysii.s, but an adept of a type eonnnon 
then as now, and the audience, or its more intelligent menibers, are not to suppo.se that 
the miraculous occurrences described in the play really took pl.ice. The root-ideas of 
Professor ^’erral^s Euripideau criticism are familiar to everyone ; aud most readers 
would agree that iii many ca,ses he has ex.-iggerated the non-artistic teiuhticij of the poet's 
work aud turned the poet into a doctrinaire. But in the Biu-ihif he is on safer ground 
than elsewhere, for it is in the religious aspect of the plays that he is especially interested, 
and the subject of the Bncchne is without doubt Religion. To use his own words, ‘ what 
is new ami unique (in this drama) .... is the thing .... observed and depicted, which 
is, in one word, faith, or a faitli.' That is true : Euripides has seen both the beauty and 
the ugliness of the Dioiiysiac worship, and has drawn a keen, hard jiictiire of it, coldly, 
cos y^aipevs a-KoaraOeis. 

The character and motives of the Lydian .stranger are persuasively presented ; but 
though we admit that such a person is ‘not a possible object of adoration,’ it does not 
follow that he is not identical with the Dionysos of the prologue aud epilogue. The final 
scene of the Baxchat: loses enormous^- if we consider the fading god a mere lay-figure. 

The person of Teire.sias is rightly interpreted, as we believe, by Professor Yen-all ; 
here our author differs from Professor Norwood, and we prefer Professor Yerrall’s view. 
But his Peiitheus is less .satisfactory ; by manipulating certain difficult passages, he seeks 
to prove that Peiitheus has not been maddened by divine power, and is not even drunk, 
but has actually been drugged by the adept who c.irries a little tube of poison in his 
bosom. It is not believable that his arguments from the te-Xt itself will find favour ; 
111 particular, his reversion, in line 913, to the Mfi!. reading cnrivdnvTa, instead of the 
usually adopted conjecture a-irevSnvru, seems simply wilful ; and his general pleading 
on p, 115 shews him at his weake.st : his plirases betray him — *1 should suppose 

■the Athenian audience, the educated part of it, would probably e.xpect ' ‘hut 

even without this supposing only . . . .' In the fifth century, ho .says in the 

.same place, owing to Ionian .speculation, ‘the Ooinie.vioii of entluisiaiu with intoxicants 
must have been notorious.' No one denies it ; iioi do we need a ghost to tell us 
that : the chief known intoxicant and the most popular is alcohol. It is possible that 
a little alcohol, undrugged, contributed to I'entheus' frenzy : but it is not neces.sary 
to think so. The man is Agave’s son: he belongs to one of those great, t, tinted, and 
disastrous houses which ruled the Greek countries at one time and were never forootten 
by their subjects. The hysterical faith of Agave aud Iiio is lepresented in Pentheus hy 
a temper so hot that from the beginning it is almo.st in.sane. The foreign plague has 
struck the zealot’s own house ; he is fuither infuriated by the provokino calm of the 
adept and by the wild stories rife among his people : a touch more and he is mad. 

Dr. Yerrall defends himself with great vigour and with his usual charm of style 
against the accusation that he does not realize tlie poetic value of the play. It is certain 
that he dues ; but his description, keen-sighted as it is, over-emphasize.s certain details, 
and, we think, is sometimes distorted. This is almost inevitable when .one seeks to 
prove anything about a work of art. But surely the Bufihai- is seen to be a unity, it we 
consider that, although its theme is ecstatic religion, its substructure is 'Wine : — in its 
three phases, expectation, intoxication, and k/ioittuXi; . and this is the reason why wine 
is hardly mentioned in the play. 

The most important of the remaining diapters in the book are ‘ Rhyme and Reason,’ 
which brings to light really valuable and suggestive facts .djout the sporadic use of rhyme 
ill tiageily, and ‘ Phryiiichus and tlie Pvrshins,' where good reason is shewn for believing 
that Aeschjlus tiaii.sferied large portions of the earlier drama to his own extant work. 
The other essays are slighter : and the concluding chapter, where the author applies his 
method to the Gospel narrative, must be left to the theologians. 
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Lectures on Greek Poetry. By .1. W. Mackail. Li,>.iu„iaiis. (hetn A Co.. 

I'.UO. 9.S-. ti,l. 

These lectures were delivered by Mr. Mack.iil when Pri>fes.si)r of Poetry iit I >xford. He takes 
for his subjects Hnnrer, the Lyric poets, Sophocles, the Alexandrians . and his .liiii rs "to 
disengage the essence of Greek poetry, to place its progress in a clearer perspective, and 
to bring it into a clo.ser relatrorr with life.’ The book is air interesting one : there is 
some tine wrrtrrrg nr it, and sunre well-phrased ideas, and the author’s vrew if misleading is 
consistent. He approaches Greek poetry a.s a Boinantic of the old .school, and only ,is a 
Roinairtie ; poetry for him is Boinantic poetry. Homer of course belongs to the Greek 
Middle -^ges, and Mr. Mackail is therefore in his element. His account of the Homeric 
i[Uestion is judieions, and his criticism always shows enthusiasm, and sometimes insight : 
but at the end of the chapters on Horner, the reader asks himself, ' What has it all been 
about ' — Morris, or Hugo, or e.irly French tapestry C JIi'. Mackail is at his worst 
xvlieii dealing with Homer's women. Tlie\ show signs of ■ the hard, uiironiantic (Jieek 
temper ' (p. do) ; the poet seems to have ' in.ide them live almost against his w'lll, or the 
xvill of Ills audience' (p. 34). M’e want to hear more about Xaiisicaa : Briseis (a 
'strangely romantic figure’) is hardly allowed to spe.ik ; and Penelope has had her part 
cut. Finally, the Iliad stands to the Gdyssey as Chartres stands to Beauvais ; and while 
Homer is a •church with soaring columns,’ etc., He.sioil i.s its • subterraneaii crypt.’ 
Sappho is compared, justly enough, to the Provencal poetesses ; but even Sophocles 
does not escape: the Ti-di-hinim- has 'its unnii.stak.ible accent of romance’: in the 
/rf “tlie romantic note is stronger’: tAd/pas Coio/e-a,- • belongs to the class of 
romances. Theocritus and -Cpollonius are naturally romantic' ; and the book ends with 
the heading 'the reinstatement of roin.ince,’ and a parallel lietween Apillonius .uid 
M'illiaiii Morns. 

It is easy to see what the author is looking out for in (.Ireek jjoetry. His eyes are 
the eyes of William iMorris. and we believe the book will have value as a record of that 
poet's point of view. Further, it will lie of some use in introducing Greek poetry to those 
who have been brought up among other ideas : it will provide them with a .ste]iping- 
.stone towards a truer appreciation. But one cannot help feeling that much that is heie 
said in florid prose would have been better condensed into .sonnet form. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes: with Introduction, Englisli Prose Translation. 

Critical Kotes, and Comiiientary. including .i now Tr.inscript of the Scholi.i in (.'oile\ 
Yenetus IMaicianus 474. By W. .1, M. Staiikik. il.iomillin. Bill. 12', 

The second volume of Dr. Starkie s monumental edition of Aristophanes follows closely 
on the first, and is no le.ss painstaking and no less weleonie The eoinmeiitary errs on 
the side of fulne.ss . thi.s i.s partly because Dr. .sJt.irkie wishes to leave no suggestion 
unmentioned which could conceivably illnmin.ite the text, and paitly from a natural 
disjio.sition in the editor of a well-worn classic to read more into the text tli.in is tliere. 
The 'cynical’ theory of doel, which meets us on nearly e\eiy I'lige of the notes, could 
.surely have been relegated to an appendi.x. Butlierford’s conjecture, tliat the scliohast 
derived Kngfii’Xi; fiom Koppij oiSaAtu, hardly' deseri'es mention ,iiid certainly does not 
deserve approval ; nor does Holzinger’s interpretation of fii/gaiiyav. Such phra-es ,is 
■ possibly a jest ’ introduce several .suggestions which are not wortiiy of the author >-.d. 
44, 10b. 248. The translation into Bhakesperian English is scaicely as successful as the 
author s version of the -IGm/’/iioii.s, no doubt because of the philosojihical ]ugon which 
pervades the play and does not lend itself to Eliz.ibetlian phrasing. The hov comedy is 
more satisfactory, though the rendering of the i|uiek sh.ir[) antipnigos lines 1080 1104 is 
a curious failure. The introductory e.ssay on ‘The Ann of the Clouds is a just survey 
of a ditticuit (piestion. The work may be warmly eommended its fault is, that it is 
•slightly ( iverli aided. 
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Pour Plays of Menander. Bv Ei>waki> Cai'I's. Pp. x + :1 l'8 : 1 f.icsimile. Loiiddii : 
(iiiiiiauJ Company. ItC. iiil. 

Piofe.ssoi- Capps of Princeton, who has already laiijoly omitntmted to tlie textual ciiticism 
and elucidatioii of the Cairo papyrus, ha.s now produced an OLlition of the Hero, Ejiitre- 
pontes. Periceiromene, and Sainia, 'in the belief that American college students may 
now protitalily' read iMenander.’ The bot»k will certainly be very u.seful for class 
pui'ijoses. The introductions to each play are full and lucid, the notes .tre business-like 
and, as becomes a pupil of Prof. .1, \V. White, very sound on metrical jioint.s. while 
the critical appendix and bibbogi.aphy will be found useful, even by scholars who po.ssess 
the Teubner edition by Alfred Koerte. Thanks to this lucky discovery of the pajiyrus in 
lllO.j, we now know much more of Menander than could ever have been hoped, and an 
ingenious editor like Prof. Capps almost succeeds in disguising from the reader the fact, 
that even now we hardly have materials for fully judging the celebrated comedian. But 
we can see how life-like was his presentation of character, if we are not yet in a position to 
judge him as a composei of plots. The ingenuity of l^rof. Capps in restoring almost the 
whole succession of incidents in the plays is remarkable • it must however be added, that 
It could only be pistitied in siieh an edition as this for the benefit of students, and that 
uncertainties are as thick .is possible throughout the pi lys except in a few scenes like the 
famous .Crhitratioii. The same thing must he said of his .su}jplements. that they are 
always good Cieek, and what Menander might have wiitten. hut in a gieat many cases 
there is not the least probahility that we can restore the sense of the iprigiiial. It will be 
well perhaps to confine detailed criticism to the hest preserved play of the four, the 
Epitrepontes. which occupies fourteen of the thirty-two pages of the Cairo papyrus. We 
are at least certain in this play of the Dramatis peisonae. and Prof. Capps is no doubt 
right in regarding Chaerestratiis as the father of Charisius and Su])hronri as the nurse, not 
the mother, of Paniphila. But the part played hy the former in the play still remains 
veiy doubtful, though we are inclined to think that the name i.; correctly restored hy 
Sudhaus and Capps in 77b. Tr may he that he mamimitted the iiKpiisirive slave, 

( )nesimus. but suiely not in two words, on hearing which the latter would not 
have continued to fix his eyes on the ground ! Moreover it is more likely that Chaere- 
stiatus wanted to see the newly identified grand.soii than his son, and so 777 probably 
ended with ciSofr, That the cook supplied some bioad farce in the piece is probable, but 
who shall say, when or how ! Hi.iwever if he is descrihed in Kitl as a slow-coach. 
Wilamowitz's view that he elicited the situation from Onesimus in the first scene is at 
least niipruhable. When m- how Smiciines abused his son-in-law is ipiite uncertain. 
The uncertainty is complicated hy the St. Petershuig parchment fragments, first seen by 
Tischendoif in 1844, but only fully [mbbshed by .Ternstedt in 1891, They clearly give 
some lines of .i play of Menander Pi of. Capps h.is hy ingenious editing fitted them into 
the third act of this play, hut only hy the improhable suggestion that the house of 
Chaerestratiis is temiiorarily oceupied hy the leuo. who owns Habrotoiioii. tin the whole 
Koeite must be held to have made out his case against this insertion. The mere occur- 
ence of the name Charisiiis in the fragments i.s not enough, and there is no probability in 
the restoration of the name of Chaeiestratus. who would hardly address his slave as 
yXcKi'riirf, any more than Smicrines would curse the father of his daughtei's husband. 
This IS enough to show that though we have more tli.in half the 1109 lines the play must 
have contained, we cannot .say that we have lecovered iiioie than the mam outlines of the 
plot. Plot. Capps was only able to use Tvoeite s reiismii of the pajivrus in the last stages 
before publication, and in a second eilitioii. which the hook richly deserves, will iiodouht 
•dter his text somewhat. But he is paiticiilaily good in supplying lacunae according to 
the indications of the conte.xt, c.g. Hero 41i -._i.l. He will doulitless consider, whether in 
f.ice of the pacyriis reading ^prjtrTiis in 48 he can kee[t his ^ijqiiTuv in spite of the admir- 
able sense. On the other hand the papyru.s is certainly cun upt in places. Apparently in 
Epitr. .'id f'SeVm Vepm-ic' is the iiapyrus reading. In Epitr. 192 the emendation is ingeniou.s, 
and far superior to the lame one of M'llamowntz adopted hy Koerte. But is the crasis 
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airw iTO impossible, as the .satiiu occurs m the papyrus of ILS the sense rei|uue(l is 
that I may jiroduce it to the master safe and sound. ' In 138 we should smely lead 
fia Ala aov. and perhaps iii o54 Prof. Cajips is wrong m rejecting the ingenious idea that 
leaving a sinking shi]j is what was written, but his own view about uTriiXfo^is in the leal 
sense is certainly tenable. At the end of the play Cioiset's siipjilement based on lMMI-1 
certainly deserved mention in the Ajijiendix, if not to be printed in the text. Here and 
there the notes will need revision. In Ki.r Tr/ioKiIXTrioj/ is the turnovei of the Doric tunic, 
which Syriscus bids his wife lift up from the bottom. In 17d it is liardly likely that there 
is ‘a jest at the e.xpense of a contemporary artrst.' In 187 it is possible but not certain 
that (TTOfTTTi'iv and Trrf'pug are two separate articles. Finally in a future text the following 
misprints should be corrected; Epitr. 102 evprjuti for cepririr, Sam. 70 rtiv-ravuw for 
TOVTTTiwiov, Sam. 1,>4 TTorjcrai for TTOjjo'et. 


Studies in Menander. I!y F. Wakkun W'rioht. Pp. vi + loo. Baltimore : 

XVacerly Press. 1011. SI. 

Dr. XVright, a pupil of Professor C'ajips, gives us four studies liased on liis teacher's text, 
of oaths, mutes and Ihpiids, omission of the aiticlc nittri causa, and a.syndetun in 
Menander. The first study only contirms what was already known, that • women nevei 
swear by Athena Apollo Dionysus Heracles or Poseidon and men never swear liy the t«o 
Goddesses' or by .Xphrodite {•' i/ Kpitr. 203 pa vpv ' ArppoBlTrji' is certainly said by 
Ilabrotonon. even if the sa'i pdXa is a sarcastic comment of Duesimus). and draws no 
further conclusions. While pd top (Ala) seems e.stal dished, pd rrjv is wrongly infeired 
from He.sychius. What Dr. Wright does not say but should have said, is that our 
material shows that a character is often given a favouiito oath. Demeas in the Sauna 
swears thrice by Apollo, Oiiesimus in the Ep/biy-oaffs pcrhaiis twice by Helios. Habro- 
tonon also use.s the exclamation TiiXor live times and invokes the gods tlnice. In the 
second study he tiuds it easy to establish the prosodical correctness of Menander as equal 
to that of Aristophanes, and concludes that apparent exception' (if not quotations 
parodies or reminiscences of other poets) must be held under suspicion of corruption. 
The third study maintains that Menander never ' omitted the articles for the sake of 
his verse, if he thereby contravened the usage of prose or colloquial language, Imt wlien 
that usage gave him a choice he took the form that suited him.' He does not notice the 
curious case in 8am. 3.‘)2. In the fourth .study it is inteiestiiig to learn, that the extant 
fragments of Phileiiioii and Menander bring out ne.irly the same jiroportioii of asyiideta. 
We cannot therefore argue that ‘ Denietiiiis' (<dn Style) was wrong about Philemon, but 
he was certainly right in emphasizing Menander's jireferencc for the ilisjointed style. A 
kindred point, which Dr. Wright might well have treated, is Meiiainlei's collocpiial fond- 
ness for brachylogy. e.ij. the omission of Sd in a sentence like ti ippnvTlBav caul : or 
ouToj? fvrvxljs {cLT]s), ovrws fXeildepo? (yeVoio), or the fidlowlng (Kpitr. 1(14) ’ Have you .i 
basket '' (Well, if you haven't) put them into the fold of your dress.' 


Grece. Par Gustavk FoI okhes. (Guide Joanne) 2'' edition revue et coriigie. 27 
cartes, ob plans, oO illustrations et 1 tableau. Paris ; Hachette, Ibll. l.o fr. 

The present edition of the Joanne Grt'ec returns to the single volume, which contains b20 
pages of te.xt and more than l.jd of (mostly irrelevant) advertisements — surely rather 
a large allowance. The elaborate typography and spacing seem to us to make the page 
too complicated for clearne.ss : the index in jiarticular suti'ers from this and the incorpor- 
ation of icitsciijncuicnfs jicafiquci. But we are here probably quarrelling lather with the 
series than the volume, and such details are in any' case largely a m, liter of halat. Kvery 
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tounit will lie i;r;iteful for the really clear iiiilication of the new Athenian traniwaw 
systeni, anil many for the sixteen pages (with three plans) of Crete, a visit to which 
would be an inevitable pendant to a Greek tour, hut for bad steamer-sei vices, and as it is 
grows yearly more common. For archaeologists the book is specially important for the 
up-to-date ilescriptions, largely contributed by excavators, of sites explored by tile 
French .'school, notably Delphi, Delos, and Argos . Cajit, Bellot's survey of Delos is 
rather .i luxury in a book of this size and the Precinct at Delphi surely deserves the 
additional clearness given by colour. A welcome feature is the generous treatment ..f 
mediaeval monuments ; besides a map of Mediaeval < Ireece have lieen added M. Millet s 
plan of Mistrii and others (indicating the scheme of decoration) of the Daphni and 
H. Loukas monasteries. 


revLKT) TiTTopia Tf|s Nf](rou XvTTpou diro twv dp^atoTaTwr xpdvwv pe'xpi Tijs A-yyXLKils Karoj^ils, 

177U I. K. IIEPI^TIANtl. Pp, [i ] + 1028. ’Er XevKotTuy riiroiv ^ <P(ovr)s t^s KvTrpnv. 

PJKI. IL' dr. 

We have nothing against sci.ssors and paste if used with method and intelligence, 
but the chaos resulting from the lack of the.se is painfully .ippai cut in the book before us 
This extraoidiiiary jumble begins with a chapter hc.ided 'Icrropia. but the history in 
([uestion IS not, as one might expect from the title of the book, of C\prus but of Ceryneia 
the next chapter is (characteristically; on geology ! The author explains these anomalies 
to his own satisfaction in the Preface. Tlie book ends with an apology for an index 
which the author has drawn up without taking the tiouble to arrange the items alphabe- 
tically. For the rest it is not unfair to t.ike as a .sample the chronological Table ot 
Cypriote history, surely an easy thing to compile, granted average care and common sense 
The table is divided into two main he.idings 'Stone age ' and ‘Histoiic.il Period.’ The 
first, lieginniug with a Palaeolithic Period. .iinch.-lOtli. millennia ii i of which, as our 
author ii.uvely remarks, there are no traces in Cyprus^, proceeds by rapid bounds thiough 
Neolithic. Bronze, Iron, Minoan, Ptolemaic, etc. periods to the British occupatiiai (1878) . 
it then reverts to 1450 n.o., the Historical Period beginning m 1000 n.c. Tins second 
division goes on to 1878, inserting the dates of the Komaii emperors for the first three 
centimes, but relegating the luckless Lusignan kings of Cyprus itself to a sejiarate list 
Jilaceil .ifter 1.878. (tio'd p/iovi ' 


A History of the Ancient World. By G. W Boi-.-Foia, Pp. xviii-t- 588, New 
York : iMacmillan, 1911. C.'.. Or/, net. 

This volume condenses Profes.sor Botsford's previous histones of antiquity into a brief 
.survey of the period extending from Alenes to Chailenwgne. It fulfils in a large degiee 
the rcriuirements of an introductory text-hook, tt.s style is direct and simple, and the 
narr.itive tlows easily. The unity of the subject is kept well in view, and sectional 
summaries are provided w'herever the readei might lose tlie thread. Due proportion has 
on the whole lieeii maintained between the various sections of the book, but two verv 
import. lilt episodes, the post-Alexaiidrine ei.i ,iiid tlie age ot Augustus, are dealt with on 
too Siii.dl a scale. The .sp.ice allotteil to constitutional and economic discussions is like- 
wise iiisulticient, though Profe.s.sor Botsford gives proof of his ability in handling these 
topics in Ills exeelleut account of the decline of the Unman Kiinure. On the other hand 
some cuitailment might be etlected in the chapters on art and literature, which are not 
proiierly correlated with the social and )iolitical history, and le.id too much like articles 
111 .1 classical dictionary. In spite of occasional .slips, e.g, m assiguino tlie battle of 
Oeiiopliyt.i to 45li ii.i-,, and the death of Sertorius to 7(; n.c , the autlior's knowledue of 
faits Is, on the whole, up to date. 
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XAPITE2 Friedrich Leo zum sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht. 

Beiiiu : Weidmanii. Pp. 490. 1911. 1(1 Mk. 

The .'irtieles in this volume likely to interest Hellemst.s are . cle Meiioiie Larisaeo {Biuhn) ; 
nAarwror TTpoorov ttXdvs (Stavenhaoeii ' : Menanders Perikeiroiiiene Sl-lOl (K. F. \V. 
Schmidt) ; Menandrea (Vi.illgraft') ; die hellonistische Puesie und die Pliilosophie Pohlenz) ; 
das Pruomium des Aral (Pasnuali) : de Lobone Argivo (I'ronert) ; Plutarch iLrepor {'Stop 
K.r.X. (Weoehaupt) ; zur Entstehung der Tischgespraohe Plutarchs (Hubert): Zweck u. 
Bedeutung der ersten Rede de.s Maximus Tyrius (Hobein); die .Alexamlerzitate bei 
Olympiodor (Oapelle) ; der Eid vom Kloster Lor.sch : MS. cop\' of a Greek insciipti jii of 
a”0pK0f jinvXevrav (Ziebarth) : zur Kunstge.schichte der griech. Inschriften (J.icobstlial ; 
6 plates) ; zur Miinzpu’aguiig iles phrygischen Hiera[)olis (E. Welier . '1 plates) 


The New Laokoon : an Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. By 1k\ im; 

Babuitt. Pp. XIV + -5b. London. Constable, 1910. 5^. net. 

This book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the pseudo-cla.s,sic, the second 
with the romantic, confusion of the .Arts. The first part conies more or less into the 
•scope of a review in the MeUeuic Joui nal, and in it Professor Baljbitt gives a readalile 
account of the errors into which the eighteenth century wa.s led by us excessive reverence 
for Aristotle’s doctrine of imitation and Horace .s It picUira. [loesis The second jiart 
contains a good chapter on Platonists and Psendo-Pl.itonists, and the remainder of the 
book is taken up witli a polemic against tlie tendency of niodciii art to 'work away from 
its centre.' Professor Babbitt does not always seem very iliscciiiing in liis ciiticisiiis of 
the greater Romantics, but his general point of view i^ undoubtedly a reasonable one. 


Fo/‘ othei' books i‘eceir>>ik List of Acoossion^ to tho TAhi'o.i o. 
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A 

Au\i»>s. t-ailv ek'cti-uiii cuius of, Uio 
Act'-l’tolfiuuis, cults of. (;;! 

Aciolitliic statue, foot from, tiy D.imoi>liou 

;3U8. 

Aeacei.i at Aeuina, iv 

Aoueau Sea uiulev Ptolemy TL. Government 
of, --Ml tf, 

Agiirakvit<'s, Nemesis of, 

Alabaster funnel-vase, Mycenaean, llcS 
Altar : arch.nc, at Diilyma. T0.> : of Zeus 
Hagios at Tripolis (Plioenicia), 02 
Ammon, dedication to. from Delos, 2'.U» 
Amphiaraea, iv 

Amphorae by Berlin master, vaiious shapes. 

277 tf ; of his school. 2'.i.j 
Andionikus II. and the Leiioese. T.T If. 
Andronikos III. and the Oenoese. 4'.* II'. 
Anubis. dedication to. from Uhalkis. 2h7 : 
from Delos. 210 

Aiiollo of Kanachos, bust i>f, copy from 
Miletus. b(l4; temple at Didynia. .T(I4 . 
Aiiollo-type statues from Thasos. 2!>ii 
Apollodoriis, s. of Apollonius, nesiaivh. 
2.-)l f. 

Apollodoius, s. of Critia.s, secretary to 
tami-ii of Athena, do f. 

Ajiolloiiia in Epirus. ‘ Polyeleitan ' head 
from. 24 

Aradus. cults of, 57 f 
Area. Astarte at. 03 

.Aichaeology in Ureece, 1010-1911, 29() II'. 
Artemis Pliosphoros, dedication to, from 
Delos. 299 

Artemius. S.. Aliracles of. 2(i(j f. 

Asmodeiis, story of. p.irallel to capture of 
Seileiios, 11 f. 

Assarjik (Ltei.i), epitaph of Hermo.is. 272 
Ast.irte and Baal in Phoenicia. M'l If. 
Athena : from Parthenon XV. Peiliment, (>5 ; 
heail from Cyreiie, 30] : archaic bronze 
statuette froiiiTegea, 300 ; with Herakles. 
on b.-f. kott'le, .5 ; saciitice to. on b.-f. 
lekythos, ,X ; in chariot, on Boeotian 
krater. 10 ; on fragment liy master of 
Berlin amphora, 2S1 
Athena Alea, temple at Tegea, 300 
Athens . excavation.s at. 297 ; archaic male 


head from, in Comm. Down s imssession, 

200 f. 

Athens Museums . - 

.\cro)iolis Museum . Fragment of head 
from Parthenon. (i9 . Treasme-P>ecorils, 
31 tf. 

Nation, al Museum Athlete fi om Eleusis, 
23 f. . kothons. 77 tf, 

•Xtliletic motives in .5th leiiturv st.itiies, 
25 tf. 

15 

Ba.vl and Astaite in Phoenicia. 5ti If, 
Baalniarci.id. 50 

Bacchoii. of Nicet,is, nesiarch, 251 f, 
Baitokaike. culls of, .57 
Bari Aluseiim bronze vase and tripod. ,83 
Berlin Museum Authju.irium kothons. 

Ac.. 73 f. , amphoia (21l'0), 270 tf. 

Biuoe and Poseulon, .*,8 
Berytu.s, cults of. .5,8 f. 

Bes'h-Kavak. Phryg, niscri. from. 201, 210 
Beughru TIelik, Phrvg. iiiscrr. from. I'.t7 f, 
Birds in Homer, 21(j tf. 

Boar-hunt, Alyeenaeaii ji.unting of, 2'.t,S 
Boeotia li -f. kotyle from, 5: b.-f p\ \is 
from. 14: Khitsbna. Thebes 

Boeotian kiater from Euboea. 10 
Bol.iv.idin. Phrvg, uiscir. trom, 203.20,8 
Boston -Museum . .stone vase iiith hd, ,87 . 

vase-fragment with head of .\then,i. 2,81 
Braona near Bpart.i. lekxthos fioiii, 8 
British Museum, P.iithenoii fvegments. 
t>.5 tl’. : he.id of Nemesis of .tgoi.ikritos, 
70; ‘ I’olycleitan head, 21 tf . ; vases 
recently aci (Hired by. 1 tf . : .imphor.i 
(E 200)) 281 : volute-krater (E 4t)S) 

2,82 f: kothons. Ac, 73 tf . : bronze 
lami) from Polledrar,!, 97 ; e.irly loin, in 
coins, 1.52 If, , Etruscan gold tilmla (1370). 
203; gold plaipie with Siren, 204; 
Etruscan gold bracelet (137)8), 205 
Burials : intramural, of children. at 
Phvlakopi. 303 ; illegal iiuiiishment of. 
209' f. 

Byblus, cults of, 59 f. 

Byzantium, rel.itions of Denoese with, 
4211'. 
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( ' i(\.) K) 

CaE-^akea in Lebaium. Astarte at, (io 
Callii-iates. s. nf Bolskus. iiaii-troh, 2oii f . 
Campanian krater witli Torch Race, liS 
Caithaea uniler Ptolemy II.. 252 
Catalan (irand Coinpanv captures Phocaea, 
4tj 

Cattaneo, Andriolo and Domenico, in 
Phoc.iea. 4G, 51 

Celestial and marine deities in Phoenicia, 

57 f. 

Censei-'. kotlmns explained as, HI ti'. 
Chalkis. inscr. to Isis, Sarapis and Anuhis, 
2!t7 

Children liuried within houses, at Phyla- 
kopi. 503 

Chios : early electriiiii coins attrihiited t4i. 
152 tf. : silvei'. 150 : the y^accaria of, 
42 tf. 

Chrysaor with (joi-oon and Pegasos, in 
peilinient at Ooiitsa, 29(j f. 

Cla/oiiieuae, early electruiii coins of, 155 : 
silver. 157 

Cleohis and lliton, iiioiiuiiieiits of, at 
Delplii. 31.10 

Coinage . of the I'Uiiaii Revolt 151 tf. ; of 
Ciaecu-Phoeiiioian cities. 5ti tf. 

Colossal .statue hy Daiiiophon. 313 f. 

Cone. saLied. at Rylilus. liO 
Constantinople, topography in Miracula S. 
.Arteiaii. 200 tf. 

Coi'foii. excavatioii.s ne.tr Goritsa in, 2!M> ff. 
Corneto Musetiin : hell-krater, 283 
Crest o'c Helniet 

Crete, relations with ilelos and mainland. 

110 f., 302 f. ; [lottery, .s.o- Miiioan 
Curiuiii, Miiioan [lottery from. 111, 115 
Cyme (Aeolis), early electrniii coins of, 1.55 
Cyniscus of Polycleitns, 28 
Cy[jriis : Aliiioaii [lottery from. 110 f. ; 

coinage of. reflectiiig loni.in revolt, 15!) 
Cyreiie, e.xcavatK.ms at. 300 f. 

Cyzicus, origin of electium ,stater.s of. l.jti 

D 

D tMoi'HoN, coloss.il foot attributed to, 31011’. 
D.irdaiius. early clectruin coins of, 1.5.5 
De.ith-geiiius cam iiig souls, on gold [ilai|ue, 
2(il 

Delos, excavations at 2!)8 : evidence from, 
as to othces of iiauarch and nesiarch, 
251 tf. 

Del[ihi. excavations at, 3110 
Deiueter at Eleusis. relation with Tri|)- 
t.-ilemu.s, V 

Didviiia, tem[ile ..if Ap.dl.i, excavations, 304 
Di. Ignis, s. of Isan.lros, secretary t<r taniiai 
of Atlien.i, 32 

Dioscuri, with Astarte or Helen, in Phoe- 
nicia and Pisi.lia, 02 

Diskoholos on imph.irae by Reilin master 
2H0 f. 


Double axe ; deity holding, at .\ce. <)3 : 

incised .111 blocks at Tyliss.is 
Down, Coniiiiander, aichaic male he. id 
behmging to. 200 f. 


E 

Eoypii.vx sanctuaiy at Delos, 2!)0 . .. <■ .i/o, 
Ptolemy II. 

Electruiii. early coins of. in Ionia. 152 tf. 
Eleusis; Agones at. v: athlete of West- 
macott tv[ie from, 23 f. : lamps from. 
Oil f. 

Enk..mi (Cvprus). Miiioan [lotterv from, 
112 f. 

E[)ir.i[ihs Lycian. [leiialties in, 2!)0 f. : 

metnc.il. from Miletus. ,’>04 
Eiythrae. early silver coins of, 157 
Etruscan tiliiila, aichaic. of cold, with 
.s|>hinx oinanieilts. 203 f. . gold liiacelet, 
205 

Euantlies, king of .Salamis. coinage of. 100 
Eiihoea. Ih.ieotiau krater from. 10 
Eiicharides. Athenian, ostracised. 207 
Euelthoii of Salamis. coinage of. 1.50 
Kuro[)a at .'sidon. 0)J 


F 

Faiem.'e tigiire of Pliilistine wairior. 121 f. 
Fe.itlicr-headdress of Philistines. 120 f. ; 

.'ll iclief from Kuyiinjik, 122 f. 
Fehioiiia. .S., associated with S. .Viteiiiuis, 
200 tf 

Fihid.i. .tiehaic Etiiiscaii gold (B.M. 1370), 
2t;3 f. 

Fines, .sc Penalties 
F.'.gha Xiiova, .sc- Phocaea 
Foot. c..ilo.s.sal. in Pal. d. Conservatori, 
308 tf. 

Funeral games, in f. 

Funnel-vase, alabaster, Alycenaean, 117 f. 

U 

tiAME.-, the Great, oiigiii of. lii f. 
tleiiii.uos. deity. .50 

Geiio.i, her il lations in the Le\,int. 42 11. 
)»igantoiiiaehv [.ediiiient at Gorits.i. gOO f. 
tloigon on [lediinent at Goritsa. 200 
t ioritsa, ^c.' (t.i'foii 

(ii.z.i or Al.ilta, faieiiee figure fioiii. 121 f. 
Grae.jii-Phiieiiieiaii shrines, 50 tf. 
tlreek in Phrygian inseriptioiis. 10.4 


H 

Haik. treatment of, m archaic .Attic scnl[i- 
nirc. 2)iJ 

Hek.it..m[iedi-.n tieasurc-record. fi’.iomeiit 
of. 37 f. 
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Helen, 'i-e Dioscui'i 
Helmet-crest, origin of, 122 
Hera-temple in Samos, excavation of, 30t) 
Heracles, .\tliena -incl Satyr on li.-f. kotyle, 
5 

Heracleum near Jlarathon, 102 
Ilermaphilos ( '). s. of Philostratos, nauarch, 
2.53 f. 

Hermes : on e.-irly Attic kylix, 3 ; with 
Seilenos, on amphora at Berlin, 277 
Hermias of Halicarnas.sus ('), nesiarch, 
251 f. 

Hero-worship, origin of Games, iii. f. 
Hieroglyphs of woman and man's head on 
Phaistos disk, llil f. 

Homer, birds in, 2 Hi If. 

Hoplitodromos on amphora by Berlin 
master, 281 

Husn Suleiman Baitokaike 
Hyacinthia at Amyclae, iv. 

Hydreios, god, in insor. at Delos, 21)0 
Hydriai by Berlin master, 285 ; of his 
school, 201 

I 

I.iLYsOs tombs, earlier, contemporary with 
shaft-graves at Jlyoenae, llti 
Icouium : a Phrygian city, 189 ; inscrr. from, 
188 tf. ' 

Inscriptions : Attic treasure-records, 31 ft': 
Lycian sepulchral. 200 ff : A'eo-Phrygian, 
Ibl ft'. 

lolaea at Thebes, iii. f. 

Ionian Revolt, coinage of, 151 ft'. 

Isis : Athenodoria. 308. 310 ; connexion 
with Baalath-Gebal, 50 ; dedications to. 
from Delos. 200 

Islanders. League of the, under Ptolemy II., 
251 ft’. 

Isthmian Games, origin of, iv. 

Ivory tusks presented by Ptolemy XIT. to 
Didyma temple, 305 f. 


lx (.'•re o/.so C) 

IxEKrisHLi, Pbryg. inscrr. from, 202 
Ke&tel. Phryg. inscr. from, 213 
Kleijipides. son of Deinias. o.straka of, 207 
Knossos, Minoau cup from, 112 f. 

• Kolpos ’ in Constantinople. 208 
Koniastai on amphora by Berlin master. 
281 

Kothons .md allied vases. 72 ft’. 

Kotyle from Boeotia. in Brit. Mus. (Hera- 
cles and Athen.a). .5 f. 

‘Kouroi,’ statues of, 2(i‘2 
Ixraters ■ liy Berlin master and his .school, 
280 f _ 3()4 ■ Boeotian, in Brit. Mils. 
(Athena in chariot), Iti f, : Gampanhin, 
with torch-race. 18 f. 

Kurshunlu. Phryg. inscr. friuii, 211 
Kutchuk Besh-Kavak, Plirvg. inscrr. from, 
100 ft’. 


Kiiyunjik, relief from, showing feather 
headdress, 122 f. 

Kylix, early Attic, from Thebes, in Brit. 
IMu.s., 1 f. 


L 

La.mps, kipthons explained as, 88 ft’. 

Lampsacus, caily electrum coins of, 1.55 ; 
silver, 1.57 

Laodicea Combusta, inscrr. from near, 
105 ff., 203 

Lariiaka, Minoan potteiy from. 111 

League of the Islander.s under Ptolemy II., 
231 ft’. 

Lekythoi : by Berlin master and his school, 
285, 204 ; recently aciiuii-ed by British 
Museum, 7 ft'. 

Leukaios, s. of Komarchos, secretary to 
tamiai of Athena. 3b 

Leyden Museum, amphora of Paiiatheiiaic 
shape in, 281 

Lion, sacred to mountain-deity, 57 

Loom. hand-, on lekythos. 15 

Lycian ejiitaphs. penalties in, 2b0 f. 

Lycosur.i scul]itures by D.iiiH'phon, 310 tf. 


M 

M .lEXAiis with Peiitlieiis' limbs on stamnos 
by Berlin master. 282 
Malta or Go/.o. faience figure from. 121 f. 

M aiathon, topogiaphy and battle of, 100 f. 
Marathonomachia in the iktoa Poikile, 105 
M.irine and celestial deities in Phoenicia, 

57 f. 

Maroni (C'vpius), Mine, in ptittery from, 
112 f. 

Master of the Beilin aiiiplu'ra, 27f> ff. 
Melos, Phylakopi 
Meli|arth of Tyre, bl 

Methiinna, early electrum coins of, l..i.) 
Michael VI 11. and the Genoese of Phoc.iea 
.and Chios, 42 f. 

Midas’ giiarvls, capture of Seilenos by, on 

b.-f. lekythos, !• 

Miletus early sih er coins of, l.iS : exc.iva- 

tions at. .'fb.'! f. 

Minoan: l.iinps. ttf f. : pottery, deriiatioii 
of Mycenaean stile from naturalistic 
phase' of, 114 f. ; pottery fiom Cyprus, 

110 tf. 

iMinyan pottery from iMch's. ;;02 f. 

(Munich Museum; amphora (2311), 2|8; 
amphora of Panatlienaic shape (2313 , 
281 

(Mycenae, siege-cup from, 120 f. 
Mycenaean: civilisation, Ltussaud's theories 
of. 148 f : .style, origin of, 110 H', ; tombs 
at Ch.dkis. 297 : w all-|i.untings from 
Tii’yiis, 297 f. : w.iie at (Melos, 3(.G 
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Xauakch and nesiaich. 251 11'. 

XaxoN under Ptulemy II., 25.'! 

Xeniean (laines. oriyin of, iv. 
Xeo-Phrygian inscrijjtions, 1(51 11' 

Xe.siareh and nauarch, 251 11'. 

Xew York, ]Metrop. Museum, hydiia in, 
28;5 

Xiku.stratos, KaXus-iiame, 291 
Xikouria decree of, 280 B.c. , 252 
'Xulaii amphorae,' hy Berlin master, 28(5 ; 
of his school. 294 


( I 

(JixocHOAi of school of Beilin masler, 295 
< llyiiipian dame', uriein of. iv. 

Onesilus of Salamis. coinage of, 1(50 
Oracular insciiptions from Didynia, ;IO(i 
( Istracisui-sherds. 297 


P 

P.AiA'TlAos. Mycenaean, at Tiryns, 298 

Paiiatheiiaic dames, origin of, iv. 

Panthers with (.iorgou in pediment at 
doritsa. 29(5 f. 

Paris. Louvre . kothons. 77 f. ; bell-krater 
(d 175). 284 

Parthenon, head from tile, (55 tl'. 

Patroclus, s. of Patron, iiauarcli, 25.'1 f. 

Patterns used iiy master of Berlin amphora 
and his school. 278 ft'. 

Pedimeiital sculpture found at doritsa, 29(i 

Peyasos with dorgon and Chiysaor. in 
pediment at doritsa. 29(5 f. 

Peleus and Tlieti'. on ii.-f. lekytho.s, 1.'! 

Pelikai liy Berlin ma.ster .and his school. 
282. 292 

Penalties in Lyciaii epitaphs. 2(59 f. 

Persian M ars. 10(J 11'. 

Phaistos disk. 119 ft'. 

Pharsalos. funere.al epigram of Timandra. 
297 

Philistine fc.ither-head-dre.ss, 120 f. 

Iftiilocles. kino of the Sidoniaiis. 251 f. 

Phocaea, tlie Zaccaria of, 4211'. 

Phoenicia, cults of, in (Ireek .ind Koiiiaii 
times. 5(5 ft'. 

Phrigian in.sciiptions, 101 ft'. 

Phylakopi, e.xcavations at. 302 f. 

Pinara. epitapli of Telesias, 271 

Plataea, tactics at battle of, 109 

■ Polvcleiran ' head in the Briti.sh iMuseum, 
21 'ft. 

Polvcleitus, atliletic types connected with, 
21 11 '. 

Poseidon ill Plioemcia, 57 ft. 

Pottery . N'ases. 

I’redielleiiic civilisation of tlie Aegean, 
148 If, 

Piiam. death of. on l>.-f. lekythos, 7 


Pronaos treasure-iecoids. fragments of, 
;51 If, 

Psyttaleia, site of, 107 f. 

Ptolemais. so- .Vce 

Ptoleuiv If., his government of tlie .\egean. 

251 If, 

Pythian dames, origin of. iv. 

Pyxis from Boeotia. in Brit. iMus., 14 


K 

Buii'.sdxA. kothons Ac. from. 73 f. ; iron 
vase, 81 

Bhoikos and Theoiloios, architects, 30(5 f. 
Rome. Bariacco JIuseum ’ replica of West- 
macott athlete type. 23 f. 

Pal. d. t'onservatori • colossal foot uith 
sculptiireil .sandal, 308 ft' 

Vatic.iii amphoia of Panathcnaic .shape, 
28(1 

S 

S.ii.A.Mis. topography of liattle of. 107 
S.nuo.s, early electrum coins of, 155 : 

e.xcav.itioiis at temiile of Hera. 30(5 
8andal, .sculptured, in Pal. d. Conservatori 
3(.i8 ft'. 

.Sarapeion at .Miletus. 304 
Sarapis ■ dedications to, 297, 299 : Delian 
priests of. 299 

8ardes, e.xcavatioiis at. 30l f. 

8.ityr with .Athena and Heracles on b.-f. 
kotyle. 5 

Scent-vases, kothons exiJained as. 80 f. 
Sciletios . capturedby Midas' guards, on b.-f. 
lekythos 9 : on amphorae by Berlin 
m.ister. 277 f. 

Sorai-ini (Lycaoiiia) inscrr. from. 195 ft'. 
Sicily, lekythos from, with capture of 
Seilenos. 9 
Sidon, cults of, (50 f. 

Silver vase from Toukh el (^(armous, 99 f. 
Simena. epitaph of Serisalus at, 273 
Siren.s on Etruscan and Ionian jewellery, 
2(54 f. 

Sokrate.s. KuXiis-name. 291 
Sphiiixe.s on Etruscan jewellery, 2(53 f. 
Stamnoi hy Berlin ma.ster, 282 : of his 
school. 293 

Stockholm head attributed to Parthenon, 

(Hi 

Strategi. Egyptian. 25(') f. 

Sultan Alesailik. Ph ryg. inscr. from, 212 
Suttarek (Psibela), Phiyg. inscr. from. 194 
Syri.m gods, sanctuary of, in Delos, 299 

T 

Tkoka. exeat atioii of temple of .Athena 
.Alea. ;ii)(i 

Teisaudros, sou of Epilykos, ostracised 297 
Telephos, in sculptuies of Tegea temple 
300 
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Temple'?, Phoenician, olJ f. 

Thasu.'?, excavations in, 21)h 
Thebes ; early Attic kyhx from. 1 : h.-f. 
lekytho.s fium, 13 

Theoduios and Rhoikns, architects, 307 
Thennopj’lae-Arteniisiuui, strategic position 
at battle of, 100 f. 
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FRAGMENT OF A HEAD AT STOCKHOLM, PRESUMABLY FROM THE 
PEDIMENTS OF THE PARTHENON. 
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AMPHORAE OF PANATHENAIC SHAPE. 
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AMPHORA WITH TWISTED HANDLES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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AMPHORA OF PANATHENAIC SHAPE IN LEYDEN. 
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VOLUTE-KRATER IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





AMPHORA IN BERLIN. 
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